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From a Photograph.] SINKING OF THE BLdCUEli. 

During the Great War, 1914 - 18 , the British thetetto Attempted to emerge, they 

ing the escape of the German January^ 4 th 1915 , the German Cruiser BlEcher was sunk and 
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A PHILOSOPHER once said 
that his heart was in the Past, 
his body in the Present, and his 
soul in the Future. He was not a 
humorist, nor was he indulging in a 
high-sounding phrase which should 
impress the ignorant. He was 
merely condensing into one sen¬ 
tence Man's debt to the Past, his 
identity with the Present, and his 
responsibilities to the Future. T.he 
story of how we make the future 
is prophecy ; the story of how 
the past makes us is History. 
When once we realize that we are 
ourselves the result of all that has 
gone before, History ceases to 
be a cold, informal narrative and 
becomes a vivid intimate realit\. 

But when we look back per¬ 
haps fifty years—on our own life, it 
may be difficult to visualize it, to 
recall our wishes, feelings, and out¬ 
look under conditions that have 
changed. Still more difficult is it to 
realize the lives of our forefathers, 
where hearsay and reading are the 
substitutes for personal knowledge. 
For earlier ages, where we have to 
gather our ideas in fragments from 
scattered details, and put them 
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the finding of the infant MOSES. 

It is generaUy beUeved that Moses was born in the early half of the 
f ourteenth^century B.C., when the Egyptians were attempting to reduce the 
latTnn nf the IsraeUtes. Tradition relates that the mother of Moses secured 
L^'^st^rby contSTat he should be found by the Pharaoh’s daughter, who 

toQk him under her protection. 
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laboriously together, the task is one to be done bj^ the scholar, for him to present to other men with 
as much fidelity as possible. 

The modem historian who writes on the early history of human progress has been compelled to gather 
his information from a \'ariety of sources. The earliest chronicles were based on oral tradition, and 
when facts can be discovered in them they are generally blended with legends, highly valuable and 

interesting in themselves, but 
unreliable for the historian’s 
purpose. Herodotus, called the 
father of history, wrote an ac¬ 
count of the struggles between 
the Greeks and Barbarians, one 
of the oldest literary historical 
works extant. But there are 
older and more reliable his¬ 
torical records which, though 
not literary, are none the less 
eloquent. The geologist and 
the archaeologist are the chief 
coadjutors of the modern his¬ 
torian of early man. The 
former, in tracing the phases of 
the earth's history, has enabled 
the historian to approximate 
when man first appeared on 
this planet. He can see, more¬ 
over, that under the stress of 
the great Ice Age, when the 
conditions of living must have 
been very rigorous, man was 
compelled to migrate as the 
glacial sheet approached, and ’ 
that he appears to have made 
more progress proportionately 
during this period than he 
did either just preceding that 
cataclysm, or for many years 
after. 

He can help us as to the 
sequence of the different periods 
of his existence. But it is 
tolerably certain that his pro¬ 
gress was so slow as to be 
almost imperceptible to a 
dweller in those ages ; he could 

■■'■'“S'- ” -Foereas". And so rcmt. wal'.h^^plldt^^rh 

and rrnstf::rjtrr 

wtnesses of the ancient civUizations. ® ^ unlying 

and Persia, he found .hattrof h“„‘,:.^alLIayTd« 
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Jiy permission of the Imperial H'ar 
Museum, South Kensington. 


THE TREATY OF VER.SAILLES, 1919 . 

Germany which brought the Great War to an end was signed in 

the HaU ol Mirrore. Versailles, on June 28 th, 1919 . By it a number of territorial 

changes were made, including the creation of several new States. The chief 

^ton^ ^n be seen in the picture, including Mr. Lloyd George. Mr. Bonar Law. 

nd Mr. A. J. Balfour (Lord Balfour), representing Great Britain; Mr. Clemenceau 

trance); and President Wilson (America). Dr. Johanne.s Bell (Germany) is 
signing the document. * 
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of Eg;\-pt or the desolate plains of Ass\Tia, The sacred inscriptions of the Ancient Egyptians 

affled the efforts of ail those who attempted to decipher them, when in 1799 some of Napoleon’s men 

m Fgv'pt disTOvered what is known as the -Rosetta Stone”, containing a key to the hieroglyphic or sacred 

wnfan^ of the pnests. In iS,;2 Champollion, a French savant, with the aid of this kev, deciphered the 

wwd ; he and others aftenvards continued their studies, which subsequently led to revealing 

these wntmgs to the world. 1 5 
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was a Ihing presLt, with me'!! andTwr/men^st^^^^^^ conviction that at every stage it 

and real ends"of life. EvenTn an fg! ^ necelar^ 

urgent matters to those who shared in them In ever" rcLT '"f 

witcherA- of reading-forgetting all the present fol of ourselves by the 

ingly occupied as are the people of our dav in th ' h around us—the actors were just as absorb- 
of the world unreal becausT we happen fo h " k ^o not think the r!st 

think other times in the least less real than our where we sit; nor should we 

That "aU the world’s a stage and all the men and we do not happen to see them enacted 

but not the standpoint frol which the “ P/^ers" is the poet’s view of hi^ry; 

the present, not its plaything. If any of us has doubts^X^he'm^^^^^^^^^ T ™ 

tne reality of life in bygone days let 
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THE PASTIME OF AN ASSYRIAN KING. 
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[By permission of Uoupil a:* Co. 


I turned into the arena. 


IBu ptrjnission of The Berlin BbutographU Co., London, If. 
^ainted hy Mma Tadema,, .,ve C.^:SAE. 10 SATURNALIA. 

At the time ol Emperor Caligula's murder. Claudius j^Ta^i^weTd^rd car“ 

“sereTe'pltt^up address then., and procmed their ailegianoe by promises of money and 

good rule. 

dm read the pathetic inscriptions left in the Roman catacombs by the early Christians in memory of 
heir martyred comrades, or let him stroll through the streets of dead Pompeii, past the shops and taverns 
L stop bdore each of the many posters on which the tradesmen and politicians of the little provincial 

ormation Annihilates Time and bridges Space, and through the mists of eighteen hundred years one 

tact stands clear, the essential oneness of the human race. 

It is this presentation of the past hke a chapter of everyday life around us which is the guiding line 
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of the Story of the Nations, and which artist and historian have tried to portray with as much fidelity 
as possible. 

To enter into the past and live its life again we must try to feel that at every period it appeared to 

those who lived in it to be the summing-up of all that went before, as our own present seems to us. To 

each age e\-er\-thing before it seemed to have reached its climax in its owm day, and the future was 

Ignored, considered superfluous—unimportant—incomprehensible : "Why should anyone wish to change 

this present ?” has been the incredulous question of ever\- age. \Mien we look at Henry the Seventh’s 

chapel we should see it as the builder did, the most glorious consununation of architecture that he could 

conceive, and a wonhy setting to the eternal Masses which should ensure the fehcity of his soul. We 

must shut our nunds entirely to the future, when the next generation swept away the chantries and the 
motive of the building was gone. 

Agam, w^ should regard the Roman occupation of Britain—the camps, the villas, and the spread 
o Latm a\-ih2aaon—as the Bntons themselves regarded it. We should enter into their feelings of awe 
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forget that the future was to show how rotten was the tabricT 7 . T"'‘ We must 
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hearing of them from those who were contemporaries. In the same way our grandfatliers heard of the 

Restoration and the Fire of London from their grandfathers. The Fire of London is half-way back to 

Prince Hal and the French wars. Prince Hal is half-way back to King Alfred ; Alfred is half-way to 

the boyhood of Julius Caesar, where we touch the beginning of history in our own land. Julius Casar 

is half-way to Abraham, and Abraham is half-way to the later Prehistoric Age of Egypt. Six stages 

each double of that already named, take us back from living cognizance to before the earliest histor}- 

began. Mankind is but a thing of recent times, and aU histon’ is a mere film on the depth of the 
world’s age. 

To take a scale to cover all the time we know of, let us put an inch for the longest memorv 
of a centur}^ each year easily visible in it. Then the beginning of History in the First Dynasty of Egypt 
wall be six feet on our scale ; the beginning of mankind may be perhaps a furlong or two distant ; while 



By perm iesion of] 

the sinking of the LUSITANIA 191 - niustralcd London News. 

.pea" Zf Si “ a"'S tet" “f " ^' When we 

meaning of hhtoria is any inquiry, narrative or st fn, , “ ""‘«en document. But the real 

hold to in the term Natural History Though to oldL'’ “ meaning which we rightly 

the written record, yet the last geueratton oMw„ »' except 

« as a vast museum o, human nature with an^ -~rrpSar.rariS^ 
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CHARLES I GOIXG TO EXECUTION. 


Early in January 1649, Charles I, one of the best of men and worst of rulers, was impeached for high treason for having made 
war on Parliament and the English people. On the 27th instant he was declared guilty, and his execution took place in front of 
the Palace of Whitehall three days latei. 

to his particular tastes and hobbies, can find in the inexhaustible mine of man's story the treasures that 
he seeks and values most. One man cares little or nothing about what men have done in the past, but 
very much about what they have thought. He is not concerned with social and political events, and 



From the paintinq by F. A. Jiridffman.] [By kind permMon oj Goupil d* Co. 

THE SACKED PROCESSION OF APIS OSIRIS. 

When the Egyptian Priests had determined upon a bull which by reason of its marking they deemed sacred to Apis Osiris, 
it was conveyed by boat to his temple. After it had been anointed and clad in the most gorgeous garments, it became the most 
sacred object in the religious processions and ceremonies. 
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the great scenes that grip the imagination leave him cold. His business is with the evolution of thought, 
his purpose an analj'sis of the various modes in which man has addressed himself to the problem 

of the ultimate reality of 


J 


[hu Lowell Thomas 


From "'With Laierence in Arabia"] 

COLONEL T. E. LAWRENCE. 

better known as Lawrence of Arabia wa*. born 

knowledt oSa^anT^bTa^'" ef ensively in and acquired an intimate 

Palestine E.pror:«on“Ft^"‘\fte?a "peU at"L War om” T. ‘ a 
Egypt and he was attached to the InteU^cmcc DeLrtment 

tbe ^eat work of encouraging and ortrani/ii.n- feoou he was engaged on 

against the Turks, his adventures formini? onf mo\ement of Independence 

time history. His ideal of forming a united i chapters of wui- 

the peacemakers at Versailles but he did frowned upon by 

for his great friend the Emir Feisal ^ \t the ore throne of Irak 

Air Force under the name of ShTw. ^ ^oyai " 

Roman aqueduct. No history is comolete which construction of the first 

social, or scientific, and it is the ciain^ of this tork that ir^^es h" 

compass in a form that will appeal to all, both in scope and treaCnt 

y nu ireatment. Hie proper study of mankind 


things. His heroes are the 
philosophers, not the men of 
action. 

Another takes the history 
of Religion for his province. 
He inquires into the rise, pro¬ 
gress, and decline of religious 
beliefs. He classifies men, not 
as members of a nation or a 
state, but as adherents of a 
faith. Another, again, confines 
himself to the history of Art, 
and among the myriad facts 
which constitute man's story 
he singles out those which 
reveal artistic impulse and 
foreshadow artistic achieve¬ 
ment, To him the struggles 
of the imperial and papal 
factions in Italy are of no 
importance except in so far as 
they affected that wonderful 
artistic outburst which we call 
the Renaissance. The naval 
triumphs of Holland in the 
seventeenth century seem to 
him as nothing compared with 
its simultaneous pre-eminence 
in the realm of painting. In 
his eyes the highest human 
achievements are not the 
conquests of Alexander nor 
the Code Napoleon, but the 
Hermes of Praxiteles and 
the decoration of the Sistine 
Chapel. 

Yet another pursues the 
engrossing topic of man's 
contest with Nature, watches 
his earhest crude attempts to 
harness the forces of the earth 
and control the powers of the 
air. For him the landmarks 
of history are the first triumphs 
of the Phoenician traders over 
the fury of the Atlantic, or 
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Voshitsune.'ioined him and played an 

men to the summit of a pass near Kobe and in^nn t on the plums loshitsune led during the night 3.000 
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a history of the nations for it offers to 

time^ ^ ^ runs the one connecting thread that human nature is one all the world over and at all 

, urviving social upheaval and political change, and defying the hand of Time 

intil'.™'“T T' "■*' i" “tl o'l'er cl.mes have a real and 

to us And thdespair, were to them very much what they are 

If dates fade Z ^^e subject, that as we read, the rows of names and stdngs 

stand out on the ra ™™Portance while the feelings and passions, “hke passions with our own” 
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blind to other forces and movements more silent in 0De^arin^^ influence that they remained 
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the first printed book as the crowning achievement. For Europe speedily adjusted itself to the new 
conditions created by the foundation of a Turkish Empire within its borders, whereas the influence of the 
Press has increased from that day to this. Or, again, we know that certain events in Palestine at the 
commencement of the Christian Era were regarded in the Roman world as a local riot. The Roman 
Empire has become a memor}^ but that “local riot” has changed the face of the world, and as the 
founder of Christianity a Jewish “rebel” is to-day reverenced by one quarter of the entire population of 

the globe. 

In i8io it would have taken a bold man to assert that James Watt s inventions would affect the 
lives of men more than the Peninsular War. In 1910 it would have taken an even bolder man to 

deny it. 

This, then, is the first moral to be drawn from the reading of history, that to arrive at the truth we 
must cultivate a sense of proportion, view men and movements in perspective, and single out what has 
been of real value to the progress of mankind from that which is less important if more picturesque. 
This, again, raises the supremely interesting question as to whether the phrase progress of mankind 
has any meaning at all, whether there is some great concerted movement of the human race towards 
some goal. And, if so, what is the goal at which, in the fulfilment of time, the nations of the world will 
converge ? Is the story of humanity a river whose current flows within set bounds and with certainty of 
direction, or is it an ocean whose restless movements betray no guiding principle ? When we think 
of tlio Past, the forgotten races, the buried civilizations, the glories that have faded, we may well come 
away with the feeling that change and decay, the ebb and flow of fortune, are as much part of the lives 
of nations as of the lives of individuals. One after another we see the great Empires of the past Egypt, 



1^1/ Ambrose Dudley. 
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A GREAT INDIAN PRINCE CELEBRATING HIS VICTORY. 

At the beginning of the Christian era the chief Dynasty of the Deccan was the Andhra, of which there was a great prince, 
Gautamiputra Satakarni. In a.d. 126 he conquered Nahapana, the Satrap of Gujarat. Western India, and he is here seen amusing 
himself after his victory. The details of the picture are taken from Indian sculptures of the time. 
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AssN'ria, Rome—rise in the flower and pride of youth, scatter and subdue their enemies, enjoy their 
period of domination, then lose their grasp and fall exhausted before the rise of some new power. Why 
should we expect more from the hands of Fate ? Science has increased our creature comforts, added to 
our means of Knowledge, annihilated space and wrested Nature’s secrets from her. Yet the palm for 

the highest achievement of human intellect is wnth Greece, of political sense with Rome. Can science 
save us from the doom which was theirs ? 

Perhaps, however, this \dsion is too sweeping in its picture of another Chalons, another “Scourge of 
God , with the destruction of most that now seems to make life worth living in order that the nations 
may be reborn. There is another school of thought which holds that each generation begins where its 
predecessors leave off; that the accumulated wisdom and experience of one age is a legacy to the next • 
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to e.eemeu.. ^ ^ 

andthat there is a perpetual moral and social advancement to which the word “progress” is r.ghtlv 
the earliest dawn of\isLyv pr^sem Tw^ntieTlfcrt' 

wisest men say, that man’s moral stature hll nof^rown of the 

weigh the distant planets as in a balance, may traLmit W s s V Progress, that though he may 

and th,t ,,, achievement /rs ^ oTf TT' ^^bdue, 

cannot be doubted. ^ change, perpetual change is the law of human existeTce 











THE DEATH OF DEMOSTHENES. 

Demosthenes, the highest type of orator, patriot and statesman, foresaw the rise of Macedonia and its attendant peril to 
Athens, but his countrymen remained deaf to his warnings until their disastrous defeat at Chaeronea convinced them of the truth 
of his words. Another defeat confirmed the Macedonian supremacy, and Demosthenes fled to Calaureia where he was captured 
by the Macedonian troops and took poison. 
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PETER THE HERMIT PREACHING THE FIRST CRUSADE. 
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may destroy at one blow the results of years of patient industry, man is apt to be imbued with a spirit of 
submission to her will, of blind acquiescence in her irresponsible ways, and with that fatalism which we 
deem pecuharly Oriental. In the West, Nature is a more equable force ; she can to a greater extent be 

relied upon, and she encourages us to go forward with confidence in her regularity. 

These are broad and striking instances of the truth that the character of man is largely conditioned 

by its material setting, and many more may suggest themselves at once. 

Those who maintain that each generation begins where the previous one has left off point to the elimi¬ 
nation of racial characteristics, the fusion of the peoples of the earth, the abolition of warfare as a means 
of settling disputes, in short, the establishment of a brotherhood of man, as the goal towards which the 
destinies of the Nations are tending. And, indeed, there is some evidence that this ideal is not the Utopia 
it sounds. In every European country of importance a political party exists whose avowed object is to 
remove the barriers of race and tongue and solve by international Socialism the problems eternally 
presented by international rivalry. How far such an ideal is possible or desirable is a living issue, a question 
for the reader of history to decide for himself with the lessons and example of the Past before his eyes. 
It is not the first time that the conception of a ^'Federation of the World, a Parliament of Man, has seized 
the imagination of writers and politicians. It was fully anticipated in that strange medieval Utopia, the 
Holy Roman Empire, the governance of the Christian world by God through His temporal lieutenant the 
Emperor and His spiritual lieutenant the Pope. It is matter of history that the grandiloquent conception 
broke dovm utterly at the first touch of reality, that Christian unity was shattered not so much by the 
jealousies of Pope and Emperor as by the growing national aspirations of England, France, and Germany. 
It was in vain that the Popes bade all Christian brothers cease their quarrels and forget their differences in 
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QUEEN PHILIPPA INTERCEDING FOR THE BURGHERS OF CALAIS. 

A famous incident in the Hundred Years War was the siege of Calais by Edward III. The stout resistance of the burghers 
enragedjthe King, and on the fall of the town he resolved to strike terror into the French by hanging six of the principal citizens. 
From this purpose he was turned aside by the pleading of his wife Philippa. 
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a common hatred of the infidel Saracen. The ranks of the Crusaders who poured forth to reclaim the East 
for the Cross were tom by national antipathies and dissensions. The English knight and the French 
seignem who fought side hy side in the Holy Land were the same who fought face to face in Normandy. 
The German and Italian who were "Christian brothers” abroad were the bitterest of enemies at home. 
Xe\-ertheless, when the Crusades had become the merest farce, when all semblance of unity had departed 
when the spiritual and political authority of the Papacy were alike flouted, the old notion of a world state 
of Christian peoples remained, more as an historical curiosity than as a practicable ideal. To follow the 
fonunes of the idea of nationality among the states of Europe wall give us the key to modern international 
politics, and explain why a histon,* of th? nations wall throw’ more light on the men and matters of our owai 

time than a histoia- of the world could do. 

* 

We may assume that by the close of the thirteenth century the idea of nationality was clearly established 
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kingdoms to the adx-ancc of the Moors \v.is creating a spirit of indefxmdence and a national consciousness 
which onlv needed time and success to blaze forth in triumphs by land and sea. 

Allowing for these differences in kind and degree, it yet remains broadly accurate to say that by the 
fourteenth Centura* the feeling of nationality had become a force in politics, a force which from that time 
to this has increased in intensity and whicli is to-day the dominant passion. If we follow the progress of 
events during the inteia'ening centuries we shall see that of all the motives which hav^e moved men to do 
or suffer the sense of nationality has been the most powerful and the most persistent. Not even religious 
fer\*our has had more dri\’ing-force. When we carry our minds back to the Reformation and the \\*ars of 
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THE LANDING OF COLONEL SINCLAIR AT ROMSDAL, 1612. 


Colonel Sinclair brought 900 Scottish soldiers to assist the King of Sweden, Charles IX, in his claim to the province of 
Finmark and to the title of “King of the Lapps”, The King of Norway disputed these claims, and Colonel Sinclair was ordered 
to invade his territory. The peasants attacked the Scottish forces at Kringen and, it is said, slew them all, their gaUani 
commander being killed at the first shot. 

The famous Protestant leader, Mansfeld, was one of the most picturesque adventurers in history^ 
while even the noble Protestant hero, King Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, whose sincerity was beyond 
doubt, was subsidized by the Catholic Cardinal Richelieu of France and cherished designs of gaining 
concessions of territory on the south Baltic shores as the price of his assistance. On the other side, the 
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THE ASSASSINATION OF JULIUS C.ESAR, 44 B.C. 


A meeting of the Senate was fixed for March 15 to make arrangements during Ccesar’s intended absence in the East. This 
was considered by the leading Republicans as a suitable day to secure his assassination, and accordingly when he had taken his seat 
the Senators surrounded him and, drawing forth their daggers, rushed at him and stabbed him to death. Thus ended the life of 
one of the greatest figures of ancient history. 
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most eminent Catholic commander was Wallenstein, who seems to have believed in nothing except 
astrology, and who was murdered by his own officers at the instigation of his imperial master, the 
Catholic Emperor Ferdinand. These are the facts to be borne in mind when the reader is tempted to 
think that the predominant issue in that so-called “War of Religion" was otherwise than political. 

But it was in the nineteeth century that the spirit of nationality recorded its most triumphant victories 
and manifested itself in its most striking forms. Napoleon was the prime cause of that great outburst of 
national feeling in the States of Europe which, more than the exhaustion of France or the snows of Russia, 
sealed his doom. As long as he could pit the manhood of young France against the decayed and corrupt 
systems of an effete age, his task was easy. It was only when he had carved out territories and built up 
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have definitely proved, that war is a means of arbitrament which settles nothing, that it brings disaster 
equally and inexorably upon victors and vanquished alike, and that it breeds hatreds and bitterness which 
a generation may not dispel. 

The ancient saying that “History repeats itself”, that the same situation tends to recur with variation 
of form and detail, contains a substantial element of truth. 

We might enumerate a hundred burning questions of the day which have, in one form or another 
agitated the minds and stirred the passions of men in past ages and distant lands. It is for us to profit 
by their example, avoid their mistakes, and show the wisdom that only comes by experience. To-day 
we are the jury, called to pronounce on the achievements of the past. To-morrow we shall ourselves 
await the verdict of posterity. History is written that we may await that verdict with composure in 
the sure and certain belief that its lessons have not passed unheeded, and that we ourselves have done 
something to add to human knowledge and hasten the march of human progress. 
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DATES OF EGYPTIAN HISTORY 


Dynasty. I 

B.C. 

Chief Kings. 

1. 1 

4336-4265 
4158-4x28 
4112-4104 

MEN .A. 

DEN. 

SEMER-KHET 

II. 

4040-3999 

KAICAU. 

III. 

3803-3784 

ZESER. 


3747-3718 

SNEFERU. 

IV. 

3718-3655 

3655-3589 

3589-3526 

KHUFU. 

KHOFRA. 

MENKAURA. 

V. 

3441-3397 

3360-3330 

NEUSERRA. 

UNAS. • 

VI. 

3288-3235 

1 3238-3134 

PEPY I. 

PEPY II. 

XI. 

2597-2593 

MENTUHETEP IV, 
(Saakh-ka*ra). 


2584-2564 

AMENEMHAT 1 . 

XII. 

2564-2519 

2484-2465 

2465-2432 

SENUSERT 1 . 
SENUSERT II. 
SENUSERT III. 


1 1 
2432-2384 

AMENEMHAT III. 

XIII. 

2371-1918 

60 KINGS. 

XV. 

2371-21x1 

KHYAN. 

APEPA I. 
and 4 others. 

XVII. 

1734-1583 

SEQENEN-RA 
and 42 others. 


1573-1560 

AAHMES I. 


1560-1539 

1339-1514 

1514-1501 

AMENHETEP I. 
TAHUTMES I. 
TAHUTMES 11 . 
HATSHEPSUT. '1 

XVIII. 

1501-1447 

TAHUTMES III. / 


I449-X423 

1423-1413 

1413-1377 

1377-1361 

AMENHETEP II. 
TAHUTMES IV. 
AMENHETEP III. 
AKHENATEN. 


1351-1339 

1322-1318 

TUTANKH.AMEN. 

HEREMHEB. 


1317-1295 

SETY 1 . 

XIX. 

1295-1229 

RAMESSU II. 


1229-X2IO 

MERNEPTAH. 


Monuments and Chief Events. 


Tomb at Abydos. Queen’s tomb at Nagadah. The reputed founder of Memphis 
Earliest granite work in a tomb. 

Sculpture in Sinai. 


The earliest stone-built tomb. 


The Step P>Tamid at Saqqareh, the oldest large building in the world. 


XX. 


XXI. 


XXII 


XXV 


1195-1163 

1137-1118 


976-940 


940-919 

877-852 


748-725 

717-705 

693-667 


RAMESSU HI. 
RAMESSU X. 


PASEBKHANU 1 . 


SHESHENQ I 
USARKEN II. 


PANKHY I. 

SHABAKA 
TAHARQA 


The first true pyramid at Meydum. He waged wars agaunst the marauding tribes of the desert 

and is said to have conquered the peninsula of Sinai, 

Builder of the Great P>Tamid at Ghizeh. A period of great artistic and hterar> activity. 

BuUdcr of the Third Pyramid at Ghizeh. He is reverenced as a good and human e ruler. _ 

The P>Tamid at Abusir. . 

A Pyra^d at Saqqareh. The first with long religious inscriptions. _ 


Successful campaigns in Nubia. 

The longest reign in Eg>T)ti an history. ____ 

The first expedition to Punt (probably the modem Somaliland), of which the leader, Hannu, has 
given a long account. The chap^ on the mountain at Thebes. 

The tomb of Khnumhotep at Beni-hasan. Many military expeditions secure peace from external 

foes and the internal consolidation of the kingdom. • . ^ 

The tomb of Ameni at Beni-hasan. Further expeditions to Nubia, but order maintained at home. 

The p^a^d at Dahshur. A great conqueror and ruler under whom Egypt enjoyed renown 

The pyraniid^Hawara, and the famous Lab>Tinth. He made Lake Moeris ser\e as a reser\'oii 



Obiects from Crete to Baghdad. . . t,'- u w » 

Ruled from Bubastis to Gebeleyn. He is the greatest of the Hyksos Shepherd Kings who had 

• J A ^ _ 



The Hyksos expelled and driven into Syria. Successful campaign in Nubia, 
of an era of great power and prosperity Egypt’s "Golden Age". 

A temple at Kamak. . ^ * 

Obelisk at Kamak. Conducts a campaign as far as the Euphrates. 

The peaceful reign o a great Queen. Another expedition to Punt, and a great Mpansion of com¬ 
merce and industry takes place. She builds the great temple of I>ir el Bthn. 

A great conqueror and builder. He subdues S)Tia and keeps it in subjection. He builds a temple 

at Kamak. 

Further campaigns in Syria to crush revo.ts. 

Continues the work of suppressing rebellion. 

Temples at Luxor, Sedeinga, and Soleb. Only one campaign during ^is reign. . . _ . 

He changes the national reugion for the worship of the solar disk, and builds a new capital Revolts 
occur in Syria. The famous Tell Amaroa tablets date from this reign. 

Restored the ancient religion. 

A great administrator who reorganized the kingdom. _ 

Successful war in S>Tia. A great builder and patron of the fine arts The hall of columns at 

THE*^^EAT, so called on account of his boastfulness and the magnificence of his buildings. 

Subdues Syria Builds the temple of Abu Simbel and the Ramesseum. 

A Libyan invasion defeated. 


Wars against Syria and Libya. Great nava battle at Pelusium. The temple of Medinet Habu. 

The King recovers some of the eastern dependencies. 

The papyrus of the tomb robberies. ___ 

A new dynasty from Tanis. The priests gain great influence and direct the royal policy. The 
great wall of Tanis is built. 


A commander of the mercenaries who mles at Bubastis. He invades Judaea and captures and 
sacks Jerusalem. 

Builds the pylon of festival at Bubastis. 


Founds a dynasty of Ethiopian rulers who gradually conquer the whole country. The petty 
princes of Lower Egypt send in their allegiance. 

The King So of the Bible. He foments rebellions of Israel and S>Tia against Assyria. 

Joins the coalition against Assyria. Three AssjTian invasions result in the subjugation of Egypt 
and the end of Ethiopian rule. 



664-610 

PSAMTEK I. 

XXVI. 

610-594 

589-570 

NECHO 11 . 

HAA-AB RA. 

, 

570-526 

AAHMES II 

1 

XXVII. 

525-521 

521-486 

CAMBYSES 1 

DARIUS 1 . 

XXIX. 

399-393 

NAIF.-^AURUD. 

XXX. 

378-361 

359-342 

NEKHT-NEB-F. 

NEKHT-HOR-HEB. 


332-323 

ALEXANDER. 

Greel<s. 

323-285 

285-248 

248-221 

51-30 

PTOLEMY I. 
PTOLEMY 11 . 
PTOLEMY III. 
CLEOPATRA VI. 


Drives out the Assyrians, restores Thebes and invades Syria. Builds the forts of Dapbn» and 

Tries to renew Egyptian conquests. Invades S)Tia and advances towards Babylon, but is defeated 
by Nebuchadnezzar at (tarchemish. 

(Aprics of the Greeks.) Defeats the Phoenicians, but is defeated by the Greeks of Cyrene. His 
army revolts and he is dethroned and murdered. 

(Amasis of the Greeks.) Cuts ofl all the Greek settlements except Naukratis. A great builder. 


This great Persian conqueror invades and subdues Egypt, but fails to penetrate to C>Tcne and 
Ethiopia and in his rage wreaks vengeance on the temples. 

Eg>'pt tranquil and prosperous. Reconstructs the Suez Canal and builds the Temple in the Oisis. 

Unsuccessful revolts against Persia. Builds a shrine at Athribis. 


Built temples at Horbeyt and Kamak. 

Persian invasions of Egypt. Last native King. 


Period of Greek domination. Alexandria founded. He conciliates the Eg>'ptians by respecting 
their religion. 

Successfully invades Syria. 

Naukratis. The so-called "Revenue" pap>Tus dates from this reign. 

Flourishing trade in the Red Sea. Builds the P>ion at Kamak. 

Builds the temple of E)enderah. Supports Antony against Octavius. Battle of Actium Dies 
bv her own hand. 
























































































































































DATES OF EGYPTIAN mSTOKY—continued 


Date. 

Domination. 

Ri'lers. 

B.C. 

30 

Roman Period. 

A.D. 

AUGUSTUS. 

TR.\JAN. 

MARCUS AURELIUS 



294. 

SEN-ERUS. 




CAR.\C.ALLA. 



272. 

AURELIAN. 



296. 

DIOCLETIAN. 



3II. 

390. 

626. 

G.\LERIUS. 

THEODOSIUS L^^‘ 

616. 

HERACLIUS. 


Chief Events. 


Establishes a personal government, but in general preser\'es the organization of the Ptocm•^^ 

He encourages the Jews to settle in the country. The Indian trade is secured for Ee\Dt'^ 

Great massacre of the Greeks by the Jews, who are in turn subdued and almost extermin^tAN 
by the Roman army. umaiea 

A rising of the native troops is followed by the usurpation of Avidius Cassius, who nnfcs himcAi# 

at their head. The revolt is crushed with some difficulty by the Emperor himself 

Overthrows his rival Niger, who was commanding in Egypt. First persecution of the 

Christians. *-5rpuan 

Devi^ a massacre of all the able-bodied men in Alexandria. Roman citizenship extended *o 

Jigypt, 

Eg>-^ conqu^^ by Zenobia, Queen of Palm>Ta, who is expelled and carried away captive by 

a rigorous persecution of the Christians. Sets up 
Issues an edict ol toleration to the Egyptian Christians. 

Coundl of Nic®a and beginning of the Arian controversy in the Egyptian Church 
Anamsm overthrown and issue of a final edict against Paganism 
Egypt conquered by Ch« s: Ss Ui© Persian. 

Overthrows the Pereians and restores Egypt to the Empire. Religious dissensions end in civi 
war, which renders easy the Moslem conquest. cna in civi 


Date. 

A.D. 

639 


DOIONATION 


Period of .Arab supremacy 


raso 


The Nlameioke supremacy, 


*517 


Turkish Period. 


Chief Events. 


969-1171 


639* E^jpt invaded by the Arabs. The Roman army defeated at Helionolis and AlATfinHna * ... 

6,0 under he prXuin of tte Sate 

m. »,senn^dej«nden dynasty, but the FaUn,ite caliphs unsuocessfolly atten,pt 

935. semi-independent dynasty of the Ikshidi. The influence 

Cairo sacked by the Turki^co^sSder^ "“7- 

“ds the civil «-ar and subdnl th“who““c™v^t^ " throughout the country. 

Eppt invad^ by^e possessions in Palestine. 

•sro. Damietta'^caXd°'brr ^ vir.L^^^Slt.nrtt^altr 

The Crusaders evacuate Egypt. 

The Crusaders driven from J*“rusalem. 

^t tU°baUUo/F^rs^^ is Crusade), but the invaders are routed by the Sultan 


1035. 

1068. 

1094. 

1!I8. 


1219 

1221. 

1244. 

1249. 


1250. 

1260. 


1303. 

1322. 

1349. 

1365- 

*374. 

1390. 

1400. 

1405. 

1426. 

*463. 

*5*5- 

1517. 


^e^toinistraUon of affairs entrusted to Aibek, the captain of the retainers, who becomes the first Mameluke 
Kotuz defeats the Mongol invaders and recovers S\Tia 

conquers Arabia and Syria and makes Nubia and 

EpT)t visited by the great plague, the “Black Death” 

teSs ff ” "■ 

DS‘ofthe‘AF”¥!'"'^™'’'' 0 ''° Emphithe suzerainty of the Egyptian sultan. 

Syria. 


*767. 

1798. 


1799. 

1800. 

1803. 

1804. 

1805. 
1807. 


1820. 

1827. 

1841. 

1869. 

1876. 

1882. 

1883. 
1898. 
1902. 
1904. 


1914 


The Great War and after. 


1914. 

1922. 


TheTrluch'’fl^:r£SrIF]“l|° “ ^'TBXpa?,e =“ ^att e 

Bouaparte fails to coZS °f ‘he Nile 

Assassination of General xka ^ i* « 

Mehemet becomes Pa-^ha of Eevnt 
Failure of British expedition ^ 

5Sp51~«7£ 

iisYug ofTra'bflnS'tii";!' England and France 


+. Outbreak of Great War Kh.a--Til-- posm ot^of Great Britai 

e. Eg3-Pt declared indepe ndent, subject •olfegL”"^;;^”?''^, 
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THE NILE AND THE PLAIN OF THEBES. ^ 

Egypt before 10,000 years ago consisted of a wide sheet of limestone which was uplifted on the east until a fault took place 

The drainage of the land poured into it, and behold the Nile. 


STORY OF THE NATIONS 


CHAPTER I 

THE EGYPTIANS. By PROFESSOR SIR FLINDERS PETRIE, D.C.L.. Litt.D., 

LL.D., Ph.D.. F.R.S., F.B.A. 


X- 




EGYPT BEFORE 10,000 YEARS AGO 

* 

Our earliest vision of Egypt is that of a wide sheet of Eocene limestone occupying the north-east of Africa. 
The great contortions of the wrinkle of the crust which forms the Red Sea and Jordan valley were yet 

going on ; the Red Sea coast was being forced *" . 1 

up as the trough deepened, while the rest of 
Africa to the west lay level. At last a crack ^ 
took place, the eastern side rose some hun¬ 
dreds of feet above the western by a great 
fault, deepest to the north and tapering off 
to the south. Into such a crack the 
rainfall naturally poured and wore it wider 
and wider. Behold the Nile ! 

The land lay far higher above the sea 
than it now does, but the Sahara was still 
an inland sea or deep gulf. From that the 
western winds brought rainfall abundantly 
across the Nile basin. Torrents flowed off 
the limestone plateau into the great drainage 
crack, gouging it out to a gorge some two 
thousand feet deep. The streams mostly 
flowed over the surface into it, scoring out 
great tributary valleys; but some escaped 
through cracks in the limestone and 
hollow{'d out vast caverns, like those in the 
lime>iones of Derbyshire or the Cevennes. 

Thc^e caverns are now some hundreds 
of feet below the present surface of the 
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EARLY EGYPTIAN HUTS. 

The habitations of the Egyptians over 10,000 years ago appear to 
hare been rude shelters formed by stones lodged one above the other. 
A child is here pictured cooking a fish which has been caught. 
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N-alley, and are only obser\-ed where the strata above have collapsed headlong into the immense gulfs 
below. 

After all the face of the country had been carved out into its present shape, the land level fell, and 
the whole \\'as submerged. Rain still continued ; the Nile valley and its tributaries all became choked 
up with debris; so far up as Thebes this mass of rock-chips fills the valleys to about two hundred feet 
above the present level. At Sohag it is seen sLx hundred feet up. The Nile valley formed a great estuary 
stretching over three hundred miles into the land, twice as long as the Gulf of Suez or Gulf of Corinth. 
No trace of himian w'ork has been found in these deposits. 

The land then rose, and probably the Saharan Sea was dried up in this rising. The change was appar¬ 
ently rapid, as there was not enough rainfall during it to scoop out all the debris from the rock channels. 
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EARLY EGYPTIANS MAKING POTTERY 10,000 YEARS AGO. 

The most abundant handwork of the Early Egyptians was the finely made pottery entirely formed by hand. It was built 
up from the base and in form so true that no error is perceptible. The facing was finished with a coat of red hsaniatite, which 
turned to a brilliant black in the furnace. It is interesting to note that the same materials are used in the same kind of i>attem8 
by the hill tribes at the back of Algeria at the present time. 
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HUNTING A HIPPOPOTAMUS. 

It is seldom that the hippopotamus leaves the river in 
the daytime, and we can well imagine how excited the com- 
mnmty would be when such a booty was secured through its 
movements being hampered by the marshes. 


figures of the slave women found in the earliest 
graves of the agricultural people. They were of the 
Bushman type, distinguished by the growth of 
great quantities of fat on the hips and thighs. In 
later times the African woman develops fat on the 
trunk to aid in the production of her children. To 
a hunting race such accumulations would impede 
the agility needed for subsistence, so the fat is 
found on the parts which move with least 
rapidity and is thus least in the way of the 
activities of a hunting life. Similar causes may 
perhaps produce the effect in different races; 
but at least we may say that the same type is 
found in the figures of later cave-dwellers of 
Southern France, in Malta, in Early Egypt, and 
now in South Africa. Whether these were all 
branches of one race cannot yet be safely decided, 
but their unity seems probable. These people 
must have subsisted, like the modern Bushmen, 
upon the chase, and their main occupation must 
have been the hvmting down of the gazelles and 
other wild animals, especially with the Nile as 
a barrier which prevented their escape. The 
flint implements which they have left strewed 
thickly over some parts of the desert are their 
principal remains; but various stone shelters 
which are found on the high desert were probably 
put up by the same people, as there is no evidence that 
later races troubled themselves about a region which 
became entirely sterile in the present age of aridity. 


THE FIRST CIVILIZATION : 

10,000 TO 9,000 YEARS AGO 

One of the first things which is 
asked, when we speak of ten 
thousand years ago, is: How do 
you know it? And with veiy- 
good reason, considering that it 
is outside of most men’s ken, like 
the atom or the distances of the 
stars. We shall deal with the 
length of recorded history when 
we reach it in the third civiliza¬ 
tion ; and the two earlier ages 
certainly comprise the rise and 
decay of two civilizations, which 
on the scale of things in written 
history would cover about two 
thousand five hundred years. 
There is another clue in the depth 
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The i’LINT-FLAKING. 

which they Proved^ tb^'Jlvef^h*^*^ ^ shown in their art of flint-flaking. 
The great double-edged knives are craftsmen of any known ra< 
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AN EARLY CONTRACTED BURIAL. 

The bodies were always buried on the left side, facing west. Sometimes in the later 
prehistoric age they were closely botmd together by wrappings, forcing all the bones 
parallel as here shown. 


of the Nile deposits. These 
have been bored through 
to forty feet deep on an 
average : some places are 
deeper where holes were 
filled up, or shallower 
where ridges were covered. 

As the deposits average 
five inches in a century, 
this would show about 
ten 1 housand years for 
the age of the beginning 
of the Nile flats. As any 
agriculture or settled civili¬ 
zation was impossible until 
the Nile deposited its fer¬ 
tile mud, this gives a limit 
to the regular occupation 
of the land. Doubtless 
so soon as cultivation could 
be practised the neighbour¬ 
ing peoples would push in 

from the arid regions arotind; and, forming settlements, they left their remains in the cemeteries which 
have been lately brought to light. The very large number of their graves would indicate a longer,, 
rather than a shorter, period than two thousand five hundred years, in comparison with the historic 
times. 

When we try to picture to ourselves what the position of these people of the first civilization must 
have been, it seems that the Maori would give us the nearest living comparison. The free use of canoes 
and shipping; the habit of fishing in Eg}^t with harpoon, and with the Maori nets and hooks; 
the finely wrought hard stone maces in Egypt, and the Maori stone clubs ; the fondness for elaborate 
linear geometrical orna¬ 
ment on the pottery in 
Egypt, and the Maor 
carving and tattooing: the 
use of combs ; the keeping 
of small sacred images 
wrapped in cloths; the 
sacred places, the quarrel- 
liag tribes, the fortified 
towns—in all of these the 
levels of culture seem 
closely alike, as preserved 
to us in the tales of the 
Maori mythology. If the 
Maori seems perhaps in 
advance in his elaborate 
woodwork (needful in the 
wetter climate) and minute 
carving, of which the 
evidence does not remain 
in the first Egyptian 
civilization, on the other 
hand the Egyptian in even 








AN EARLY CONTRACTED BURIAL. 

Later than the aboye buriai a less contracted position was adopted, as hero shown, 
with thc^knees away from the body. This led on to the extended position, full length,, 
seen in ail the mummies of historical times. 
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the first period did much finer and more skilful work in flint-flaking. The Egyptian slate palettes, 
shaped like animals, began at a much higher level than they continued, and are quite equal to any 
such figures of the Maori. 

Ha\ing. then, a modem equivalent to give us a general picture of the civilization, we may turn to the 
details. The most abundant handwork was the finely made pottery, entirely formed by hand without 
any wheel. It w-as built up from the base, and pressed by a flat stick inside against the hand held outside. 
The forms are so true that no error is perceptible, and the finish of the surface is beautifully fine. As no 
circular motion \\'as used, any form was equally readily made; oval vases were common, twin vases 
square \’ases, fish- and figure-shaped vases, and other varieties are all found in this period. The facing 
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of an inch thick, with the edges exquisitely serrated in minute teeth. For hunting the gazelles 
widely forked lances of flint were made to cast at the legs, so as to cripple the animal: these are 
ver^’ thin and delicate, and were held in by a long cord, so as to prevent their flying too far and striking 
the ground. 

Copper was knowTi in the very- earliest stage. Before more than small cups were made, and wlien the 
people were only clad with a goat’s skin over the shoulders, yet then a copper pin is found used to skewer 
the skin together at the neck. Rather later the copper harpoon appears, copied from the bone harpoon 
by which the Eg}-ptians speared the large fish of the Nile. 

The decoration of the person scarcely yet included beads, except of clay ; but the hair w'as twisted 

up and held by carved combs of bone with 
long teeth, ornamented with the forms of 
gazelles or birds. These animal combs dis¬ 
appear with the decay of the first civiliza¬ 
tion ; in the second period we rarely find 
combs, and then shorter with a human bust. 
Sandals were in use early in this first period. 

The finely decorated pottery with white 
line patterns imitated basket-work at first, 
then the patterns become elaborate, and 
finally decay in meaningless lines. After 
that this decoration disappears, and we 
may suppose that the art was declining 
during several generations before a new 
influence arises. 



THE SECOND CIVILIZATION : 9,000 TO 

7,800 YEARS AGO 

The flush of changes appear in every art 
with the second civilization. Tt e previous 
period we have seen to be linked strongly 
with Libya, the modem Algiers and Tunis ; 
but the indications point to the second 
movement having come from the east. 
Lazuli from Persia and silver from Asia 
Minor come into use, the forehead pendant 
and face veil appear like that of the modern 
Bedawy, the vases are cut of stone from 
the eastern mountains, and the pottery 
imitates these hard stone vases in its forms. 
There is no further trace of a connection 
with the Libyan culture, which seems to 

from the east, probably proto-Semitic in chararipr , l - u j i. therefore a migration 

The nearest modem parallel to this culture maJ civihzation. 

small Sultanates, the high development ^f slTo'f Z I' i', 

stone monuments, and the unimportance of literatnrfL ‘^‘^^despread trade, with the absence of 
to give a sense of the general position. An ancient parahll "" 

Roman occupation. "light perhaps be found in Gaul before the 

The main development of this nerinrl 

on a tomb would indicate them to be about sixty ^Tone" pictures 

sixty feet long, but they might easily be more, as the figures 
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shipping pottery IN 7000 B.C. 

fifty to Sixty oars a si?e! TheL were^o’ 

by a bridge, upon which cargo was storerL^ amidships, connected 
of origin was inyariably carried. en.sign of the port 
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of men are likely to be 
exaggerated. On the vase- 
painting they have as many 
as fifty to sixty oars on a 
side, which would imply a 
length of over one hundred 
feet. The large size is also 
indicated by some of them 
having three steering paddles 
to govern them. As the 
greatest fighting galleys of 
the Venetians—the most 
important war-vessels of the 
Middle Ages—had only a 
dozen oars to a side, it is 

4 

clear that these prehistoric 
galleys were considerable 
vessels As will be seen in 
the illustration (page lo), 
they had always two cabins 








Afirricultural scenes of the future life in the kingdom 
of Osiris as painted in **The Book of the Dead”. 


amidships, connected by a 
bridge, and cargo was stowed 
on the cabins, showing that 
they were strong wooden 
structures. In front of the 
fore-cabin was the tall pole 
with the ensign of the port 
of origin, like the initial 
letters on the sails of fishing- 
smacks at present. This 
ensign was sometimes purely 
geographical, as two, three, 
four, or five hiUs, the ele¬ 
phant, or the branch ; others 
were connected with the 
worship, emblems of the local 
god, as the hawk on a cres¬ 
cent, or the signs of the gods 
Min and Neit; others may 
have referred to the rank of 


the chief or petty sultan, as the harpoon, which seems to have been an autocratic title. At the stern was the 
large steering-paddle with wide blade, or as many as three of them. In the bows was the seat for the look-out 
man, shaded by a bough of a tree, and the tying-up rope hung over the stem. Such were the vessels which 
carried on a trade with Smyrna for emery and electrum, with Crete for oil and ruddle, with Northern Syria for 
fine wood, and doubtless to many other ports for consumable goods of which all trace has long since perished. 

The social organization was considerable. The varying richness of the tombs shows that wealth 
could be accumulated; labour could be commanded for very long and tedious manufactures, such as 
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A PORTION OF “THE BOOK OF THE DEAD”. 


When a person died, invocations to the protector of the dead were painted on the sarcophagus. Later, when these 
formulae or glorifications increased, they were written on a roll of papyrus, and this so-called -‘Book of the Dead” was bound 
up inside the bandages of the mummy. This was considered to ensure the future welfare under all possible contingencies. 
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iie production oi vases oi tne u<uucsl 
f the rulers, and there is a row of kings 


o 

annals. 


Dynasty 


JS. 

Of the products of skill none is more surprising than the flaked flint knives. The beautiful effect, 
of the rippled surface of the flint was so highly appreciated that the knives were first ground into shape 
and then the whole surface was ripped off with a series of flakes of machine-hke accuracy. No race of 

man has ever equalled this work; 
even the Scandinavian, justly cele¬ 
brated for the beauty of his craft, 
has never reached the perfection 
of judgment, eye, and hand shown 
by the Egyptian in this most 
difficult of all products. 

Not only did they triumph by 
skill and sleight of hand, but in 
the inconceivably tedious work of 
grinding vases of the hardest stones 
they likewise achieved results of 
faultless perfection. Theporph5ny^ 
granite, basalt, even quartz crystal, 
were all wrought so truly by hand 
grinding, the lines crossing diago¬ 
nally, that no trace of error can 
be seen. Not content with master¬ 
ing the siliceous stones by the 
use of emery, they even wrought 
emery itself, as shown by a vase 
and a plummet. 

The use of metals steadily in¬ 
creased. Copper, which had been 
very scarce in earlier times, was 
now usual for carpentry tools, and 
a splendidly formed dagger of it 
has been found. Silver came in at 
the close of the first period ; gold 
soon followed, and then lead. Iron 
has twice been found, but was so 
much valued that it was made 
into beads worn with gold. 

Amulets came into common use 
and are connected with the animals 
sacred in later times. The ram's 
head is the commonest, and the 
bull’s head, hawk, scorpion, fly» 
and frog are repeatedly found. 

in immortality throughout both the first and ^ \ ^ 

of objects of daily use placed with the dead The^fine ^ is certainly shown by the value of the offerings 

general beliel, but it wal lortuuLedt deta^and ^ »hly fis a 

tion in the grave, and the bodies in nearlv all o offerings were always put in the same posi- 

they were with the head to the outh d TI »" while generally 

south and face to tl.e west. Tius uniformity in apparently 
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KILLING BIRDS IN THE MARSHES. 

. 1 depended entirely upon what was caiiirhf 

and killed, the Egyptians would visit the marshes of the Nile o 

bird, by bringing them dovm with their “^00^ A few tho.f^ T 
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unimportant detail shows how 
firmly a ritual was already 
established. 

Of this ritual many portions 
sur\ived into historic times, and 
were incorporated into the col¬ 
lection of magic forms named 
in modem times "The Book of 
the Dead”. That these sections 
are as old as the prehistoric is 
proved by the full account they 
give of the dismemberment of 
the body, and removal of the 
flesh, as the imclean part, be¬ 
fore reconstruction ceremonially. 
This custom is found in many 
cases in the second prehistoric, 
and even in the first period; 
but it began to die out under 
the dynasties, and disappeared 
altogether by the Vlth. Hence 
a ritual describing the removal 
of the head, the limbs, and the 
flesh, and the restoration of 
the parts, in a dozen different 
passages, must belong to the 
time when such customs were 


111 luu lorce 


Writing materials, consisting of a reed 
pen, palette, and paint. 


case, we may reasonabl^TtTke 

much—perhaps most—of the 
rest of this litual of magic as 

belonging also to the prehistoric 
age. 


suggesting that this race had been slowly filtering into the country 


THE THIRD CIVILIZATION ; 
4700 TO 3800 B.C. 

The old order of things began 
gradually to give way before a 
new force. From the measure¬ 
ments of the bones it is seen 
that the pure dynastic race were 
some three inches shorter than 
the prehistoric people. But the 
late prehistoric folk were dimi¬ 
nishing, and the bulk of the 
population when the 1st Dynasty 
came upon them were already 
about two inches shorter than 
before. Hence there had been 
for some centuries a gradual 
approach to the d)mastic type, 
and mixing with the people, as the 



the old Binpire (4000-3000 B c 1 a an ■ 1 FIFTH CIVILIZATION 
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invading Hyksos and the Arabs did for some centuries before the political change of conquest. Where 
these new people came from has long been a question. From their physiognomy they were not of 
southern stock, nor were they like either Libyan or Semitic. They are historically first known at Abydos, 
a dynasty of ten kings being recorded as having reigned there three hundred years before the 1 st Dynasty. 
How did they reach Abydos ? They do not seem to belong to southern or western peoples, they cer¬ 
tainly were not northern, as they had to conquer the north. The most probable source seems to be 
that they came in from the Red Sea by the well-known des:rt route at Koptos, the route followed in 
i8oi by our Indian troops. At the southern end of the Red Sea was the land of Punt, which was always 
venerated by the Eg3q)tians as the land of the Gods, and Min, one of the gods of the invading people, 
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[By H. Seppinys IVrighi 


BUILDING THE TOMB OF A FIRST DYNASTY KING. 

Oning to the scanty of wood in Egypt the people soon had to find some other material for building purposes. The NUo 
mud. mixed with short piec^ of straw, moulded, stamped with the head of the ruling king’s name, and then dried in the sim 
proyed the most efficient. The mud also served as mortar, and for this purpose wai usually mixed ivith potsherds 


always had a shrine of the old conical form of the huts of Punt. Further, the close similarity between 
some of the earliest dynastic seals and those of Elam hints that these folk may have come round Arabia 
from the Persian Gulf. Thus it is hkely that both the Egyptian and the Mesopotamian civihzations 
are branches from the still older culture of Elam, as shown in the depths of the great mound of Susa 

reaching back before 6000, or perhaps to 8000 or 10,000, B.c. At that time Elam was a maritime country, 
with the Persian Gulf stretching up beyond Susa. 

The great and essential changes which come in with the dynastic people are hieroglyphic v\Titin» 
extended burial, use of cylinder seals, the potter’s wheel (found used in the lowest levels of Susa),the meat 
extension of brick building and carpentry, and high artistic ability. ' 

How do we know the date of these people ? From the 1 st Dynasty onward the Egyptians had a 
contmuous reckoning in years. This has come down to us in the very brief form of a bare hst of kings 
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and years, through Greek sources , and 
with this agree portions of the Egyptian 
sources written in the Vth and the 
XVIIIth Dynasties, and the total 
reckoning given by Egyptian priests to 
Herodotus. There is no hesitation or 
variation in the Egyptians* own history. 
Further, we can check it by a curious 
fault in their calendar. They omitted 
to reckon leap year; hence all the 
names of the months slipped back in 
the seasons, a month in one hundred 
and twenty years, and the whole twelve 
names went round the year and came 
to the same seasons again in about one 
thousand five hundred years. Hence if 
we can get the season of a month, we 
know to a certainty how far back that 
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EARLIEST EGYPTIAN WHITING. 

The earliest inscription that wo know is 
the tablet of ICing Aha at the beginning of 
the 1st Dynasty, shown above. 

month can have fallen on that season. 
Such datings remain to us for the Xllth 
Dynasty accurately, and for the Illrd 
Dynasty approximately. These fixed 
datings accord exactly with those of 
the Egyptians, and not a single fact 
contradicts this long record. 

This dynastic people, then, appear 
to have been gradually coming into the 
country from perhaps 4800 B.c. or rather 
before. By 4700 b.c. they had estab¬ 
lished their authority at Abydos ; hence 
they conquered up and down the valley • 
to Hierakonpolis in the south, where 
they had a southern capital, and gradu¬ 
ally down to the north, where their 
temporary’ capital was about forty miles 
3outh of Cairo, just before Mena founded 
the permanent capital of Memphis. His 
reign, beginning about 4326 b.c., is the 



7. Ilathor: 7 Hathors presided 
over Birth and Destiny. 8. Khonsn, 
god of Time and Science. 9. Aah, 
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MUMMY CASE OF A OAT 



MUMMIED APE 



ANOTHER SPECIES OF APE MUMMIED. EMBALMED HAWK. 

ANIMALS MUMMIED BY THE EGYPTIANS. 


To the Egyptians certain animals were sacred as the symbols of certain gods. Thus, for example, to Ptah, the beetle was 
sacred; to Osiris, the heron; to Ra and Bastet, the hawk and the cat; to Set, the crocodile ; to Anubis, the jackal; to Thoth, 
the ibis. To honour these animals was an act of piety : but to kill them an offence for which death was the penalty. 
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Certain individual specimens of various animals were set apart to the sods 
M pre^^enUy sacred, the knowledge of which was in the priests’ keeping. 
Vhen selected, the animal was r^rded as an incarnation of the deity and_ 
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kod himseU. h,n it died it wL embairTed i* as if to the 

a human person of the highest rank. >f It were 


great starting-point of written history 
the unification of all Egypt under one 
king, and the establishment of a new 
order of society. 

Remains of the older separate 
kingdoms were curiously preserved 
down to the close of the history 
in the several titles of the kings. In 
the titles of our Royal Family we 
preserve the old dignities of Prince 
of Wales, Duke of Cornwall, Duke 
of Rothesay, Lord of the Isles, Great 
Steward of Scotland, and others, 
each of which was originally a 
separate donunion. Similarly the 
Emperor of Russia rolled together half 
a dozen other kingdoms in his titles. 
Thus we can understand how the 
kings of Egypt were in the first 
place divine hawk-gods of the south¬ 
ern capital of the dynasties, Hiera- 
konpolis ; secondly, princes of the 
prehistoric southern principality of 
Nekheb, and the northern of Pe, 
El Kab and Buto, distinguished 
by the vulture and cobra ; thirdly, 
princes of the H^rus tribe conquer¬ 
ing the Set tribe, the hawk on the 
nub sign of Set; fourthly, the kings 
of all Upper Egypt, marked by tlie 
growing plant, nesut ; fifthly, king- 
of all Lower Egypt, marked bv 
the bee, bati ; sixthly, kings of tht- 
old principality of Heliopolis, sons of 
Ra, holding the crook and flail, 
the sacred insignia of rule there ; 
seventhly, lords of both banks of the 
Nile, 7ieb taui (the meaning of which 
is shown by local princes being so 
entitled) ; eighthly, lords of the 
crowns, neb khau, as holding all the 

rights of rule, like “Emperor of all 
the Russias”. 

The system of writing begins with 
one word one sign, or emblematic 
writing, but very early transferred 
meanings arose where the sign had 
a sound attached to it and could 
be used for that sound in different 
senses and combinations. Gradually 
every syllable in common use got a 
si^, and lastly every letter apart 
fiad Its sign, some twenty-nine bein 
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in use, with about eighty word-signs, which considerably shortened the writing like our modem £ s. d., 
&c., lb,, oz., and other abbreviations. The total nxunber of six hundred or seven hundred signs were but 
rarely used, and really there was not much more essential to remember than in knowing two or three 
modem alphabets ; it was much easier than cuneiform, and immeasurably simpler than Chinese or literary 
Japanese. 

The official system and government of the country is shown to us by the variety of seals that were 
used to mark the produce of the royal estates. On these we find the titles of the royal seal-bearer, royal 
carpenter (= architect), councillor in the palace, private secretary, inspector of canals, overseer of the 
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AN EGYPTIAN HOUSE 7,000 YEARS AGO. 


Previous to the use of clay bricks for building purposes the houses of the Egyptians were made of wood. The planks were 
placed vertically and strapped by palm-flbre rope. Such a system was evolved in order that the houses might be removed each 
year from the plain when the cultivated land was inundated by the Nile. 


inundation, overseer of the festival, gatherer of lotus-seed, and a few others. These titles, of course, only 
cover those departments which happen to be named in connection with the funeral offerings, but they 
show that a regular bureaucracy was growing over the whole country. 

The kings of this time were buried in large chambers of wood sunk in the ground and roofed with 
beams, planks, and matting, with a bed of sand over the whole. By the middle of the ist Dynasty a 
regular stairway was made leading down into the tomb. The funeral offerings were at first simply thrown 
into the pit around the wooden chambers; then divisions were made for them; next, small chambers 
appear, and by the end of the Ilnd Dynasty there is a long gallery of chambers of offerings leading to the 
sepulchre. Granite was rarely worked in the Ist and Ilnd Dynasties ; and though limestone was early 
used for tombstones, it is not till the close of the Ilnd Dynasty that we find a limestone chamber, and that 
is very scantily wrought with hammer and adze. 
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The rapid rise of art is the most surprising activity of this age. The first two civilizations, though 
extraordinary in their mechanical ability, had shown but poor artistic p)erception. The limbs of their 
figures of men and animals are mere lines, or else»end in points, showing httle observation ; their mode 
of expressing a solid was to draw a zigzag line to and fro, connecting the outlines of two sides, showing 
a poor imagination. So soon as the dynastic race come in there begins the enormous step of art, rapidly 
developing to perfection within its natural requirements. The vigorous figures on slate of the various 
races, with their details of dress and action, are excellently given, with increasing technical ability, down to 
the start of the 1st Dynasty. After that we have the ivory carving, and one strangely natural limestone head. 

The whole view we get is that of the rapid growth of all the benefits of a widely united rule: the 
expansion of fine art and of the various crafts as the result of increased opportunity, certainty of demand. 



. 
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the establishment of a regular burcaucracv to mi ^ ’ 

All of these changes, which mark the beginning of riie ^ with regular registers, 

are due to the organizing and artistic abihty of^the dyn^tirra'^ onwards for thousands of years. 

Already before the middle of the 1st Dvm«t ^ 

soon showed itself. This civilization seemrio W ^ k ^ ^‘^nsion of skiU begins to be seen, and decay 
of a new force, possibly from the south to inH ^ nought to an early dose bv an immigration 
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JOSEPH BEFORE THE PHARAOH. 

All the inagiciaus and all the wise men of Egypt failed to interpret the Pbaraob’s dreams, but the chief butler roinornbered the skill of Joseph, who had rightly foretold his 
rolnstatemeut. The Israelite, then thirty years of age, still lay in the prison where he had been cast by Potiphar. Summoned by the Pharaoh, ho interpreted the dreams and 
was made the second person in the kingdom. 
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If the history down to this point seems general rather than personal, it must be remembered that the 
whole of what has been stated so far is an entirely new conception to us, formed in the last thirty years, 
before which absolutely nothing was known of all these periods, and we have not yet any written narrations 
of the course of events in these ages. 


THE FOURTH CIVILIZATION : 380O TO 3OOO B.C. 

In this period we reach the beginning of narrative history, and a far greater fullness of monuments from 
which the civilization can be studied. 

The best-known labours of this age were the Pyramids, and they well show the growth and decay of 
the civilization. In the 1 st Dynasty the royal tombs were chambers sunk in the ground and banked 



From a restoration] ' [biChipiez. 


THE FORTRESS OF SEMNEH. 

Under the XHth Dynasty the Egyptians took great precautions to guard themselves against barbarian inroads. We find 
Senusert III blockading the right bank of the river at Semneh in Nubia with a large fortress. This immense lirick building, 
with its numerous angles and irregular ground plan, was surrounded by a wall, so built as to render the placing of ecaling-laddera 
exceedingly difficult. It was well garrisoned and sentinels were always stationed on the summit. 

over with sand, held in by a slight dwarf wall around it. During that age a stairway was added to 
approach the chamber By the beginning of the Illrd Dynasty the structure had grown to be a high 
mass of brickwork, rising about twenty feet, with vertical pits in it leading to the entrance-passage and 
10 the stone trapdoors that were let down to intercept the passage for security. The next stage was to 
build the pile over the tomb with stone, and to add to its size from time to time by raising it and putting 
a fresh coating of stone around it. This is seen in the so-called Step Pyramid of Saqqareh, built by Zeser, 
ihe second king of the Ilfrd Dynasty. 

At the close of the Illrd Dynasty this same system was followed by Sneferu (3747 b.c.) in the stone 
pyramid of Meydum; and after adding seven coatings of stone to the central mass, each finished and 
supposed in its turn to be final, he at last conceived the idea of putting one entire slope of casing over the 
whole. This was an afterthought, as the inner coats are well based on the rock, whereas the final casing 
merely rests on gravel foundation. The true pyramid, therefore, began as a casual idea, growing out of 
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FUNERAL PASSING OVER THE SACKED LAKE. 

Preceded by boati? conveying mourners who carried 
wreaths, the sarcophagus was ferried across the sacred lake 
to tlie tomb. Here with great ceremony the mummy of 
the deceased, together with various possessions, was. 
carefully laid in the tomb. 


error. That of Menkaura was less than half that 
size, and had five times the error of Khufu. When 
the next dynasty arose, the p^Tamids of Abusir 
were built with dressed stone only on the outside, 
and rough broken slabs for the filling. Coming 
down to the Vlth Dynasty, the pyramids were 
mere shells filled up with chips and rubbish. In 
the Xllth Dynasty mud brick was the material, 
and stone was only used for a casing. 

Not only is the mechanical development striking, 
but the artistic power is quite as wonderful. The 
portrait hgures of the kings and nobles show an 
amazing expression of character, apart from the 
lower side of emotion. From the minute ivory 
carving of Khufu up to the life-size figure of 
Khofra the art was never excelled at any later 
period. 

Another branch of the art, which is astonishing 
by its amount as well as its quality, is that of the 
tombs. Funeral chapels were erected over the 
sepulchres, in order to provide a home for the spirit 
of the dead, where it could receive its offerings. 
These chambers were covered with carvings showing 
all the possessions and pleasures of life, so tliat the 
spirit should enjoy them eternally. For some seven 
centuries, during the IVth and \Tth Dynasties> 
these carvings provide us with a picture-book o all 
the affairs of life. The whole view is that of a 


society strongly organized about local 

centres of the hereditarv chiefs. Each 

% 

noble was the over-lord of a few miles of 
the Nile valley, on one bank or the other, 
and he was responsible for the supply of 
recruits and local tribute to the court 
expenses. But all the general expense of 
administration was provided as a part 
of the management of the great estate, 
and all crafts were carried on by the 
most able men on the estate. 

Happily we are able to enter into 
the inner life of this age perhaps more 
than in most others. The new facility 
of literature led to various collections 
of precepts or proverbs being made, 
which show the ideals of the time, and 
are applicable in the main to most 
other periods in Egypt. The personal 
quality most valued was strength of 
character. The boast was, “I have 
not been weak” ; "Let not the heart 
despair, overthrowing its happiness 
after an evil hour” ; “Look well to 
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HAIRDRESSING. Xlth DYNASTY (2000 B.C.). 

At this period women geiiernlly wore a large coiffure of straigld hail 
iiaiigiug down to the breast in two tresses, but ladies of high biidh woiv a 
shorter headilress, under wliieh, m front, the natural hair could be seen. 
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thyself: thy existence, lowly or lofty, is liable to change ; but go straight on and thou wilt find th 
way.” Steadfastness also was urged . "If thou are found good in time of prosperity, when adversity c 
thou wilt be able to endure.” Independence was of consequence in the public council • if a debat 
speaking wrongly, it was the duty of any listener who was his equal to assert the truth, and to ednTr 
approval of the hearers. There are many injunctions against chicanery, crooked ways. worthlessne.ss and 

13.Z1I16SS. 

Folly was as distinguished then as in later ages. "Verily the ignorant man, who hearkens nor 
nothing can be done for him. He sees knowledge as ignorance, profitable things as hurtful ; he makes 

every kind of mistake, so that he 
is reprimanded every day. People 
avoid having to do with him on 
account of the multitude of his 
continual misfortunes.” Reserve 
was praised: "Go not into the 
crowd if thou findcst thyself ex¬ 
cited in the presence of violence” ; 

If there is an inquiry increase 
not thy words ; in keeping quiet 
thou wilt do best; do not be a 
talker” ; "Guard thyself from 
sinning in words, that they may 
not wound; a thing to be con¬ 
demned in the breast of man is 
malicious gossip, which is never 
still Discard the man who errs 
thus, and let him not be thy com¬ 
panion.” It is hard to see that 
anyone can better this practical 
advice after all the ages of later 
experience. W e have not room here 
to quote the many other admirable 
precepts in the conduct of life, 
but it is safe to say that any man 
and any assembly of men would 
be the better .for acting up to the 
ideals of the pyramid builders. 
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early trading in EGYPT. 

to the lend of I'unt''(pro‘l,ably'the modera^4mahfinj expeditions „ 

exehan«. for pottery and other exports froni p| ol the pyramid-builders 

ran into decay, as we have de- 
a foreign invasion, probably from Svria 'Pin 11 , scribed, and they were overcome by 

cxplaiMd. b„, „e reach light again in ,hc 'I" ™"' ^>>’"“<1- cannot vet be 

ot the former glory of the kingdom. There was a <^ 1 T ^ r Dynasty revived much 

in the art, than in earlier times ; we miss the free vitihtv^o^tV^^ the life, and a more scholastic style 
Jewellery was carried to a much greater eloSa r- ^ ages, 

lorms in gold-work, thoae designs were colon ed i.! Z ?" "'““"S '■’‘"“‘c 

ever ,e,ached later '""'<1 "" "■«* »( this age to a higher perfection than wa! 
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THE EXPl'LiSION OF THE HYKSOjS, ABOUT 1585 B.C. 

Towards the end of the XVIIth Dynasty Egypt revolted against the rule of the Hyksos. or “Shepherd Kings’*, a Semitic 
tribe which liad long been oppressing Egypt. Tlie insurrection was successful, and the Hyksos were slowly driven nortlpvard 
until Aahmes heiniued them ui) in Auaris. a tract of land in the Delta which they had strongly fortilied. After a long siege tliey 
capitulated, and wore allowed to march out and leave Egypt unmolested. Their expulsion placed Aahmes Hrmly on the throne ot 
I’pper and Lower Egypt and was the beginning of the brightest and most prosperous period in the history of the country. 
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manufactur^1?^Wchwe°flnd\hr Jews el^c7at the ti^ofTheE^(°uV^^W-t“h‘^“r‘^^ constantly employed upon this 

Of the kings might never have been bnilt. ^ Without such free labour the magnificent memorials 


pala?e'ThesT tombs by quarrying stone for their 

previous age. The varieTv „( lTo™er,l ■" P'”' »' more eosUy carving of the 

and estate with minuteness The ea represen e shows the details of life and work in the house 

of dancing girls doing the high ^ ^abouTaU thar^^T ^^“y.^bown ; in earlier days a row 
somersaults, swinging round at arm’s lenf^th h iri* ^ period we see turning 

.he S„da„, This was eelebratedl^ aTiuL'phTo^a copyTlichta'sLTed S'L^d'^f 

He come to u., he has taken the land of the well 
The double crown is placed on his head. 

He has come, he has united the two lands. 

He has joined the upper with the lower’kingdom 
He has come, he has ruled Egypt, 

He has placed the desert in his power. 

He has come, he has made Egypt to live. 

He has destroyed its afflictions. 

He has come, we bring up our children 

-y. . . , ‘’“"y aged by his good favour 

this IS only a small part of this song, the earliei^t thar u 

an art, and many tales still remain, some of which show Preserved. Literature was beginning as 

After the splendid age there was a loner r connections of Syria with Egypt 

closely parallel to the gradual decay of Egypt und"er tteRo"' s” Dynasties 

country the Xlltf. Dynasty-J,hey S 2 ,” '>'8™ .0 come into the 

many previous ages; more followed : and fn the 
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XIVth Dynasty we find one Mesopotamian, Khenzer, adopting all the Epgytian religious duties as king, 
in full royal state ; also another king, Khandy, who was also king in Syria or Mesopotamia. The infiltra¬ 
tion of Syrians and Easterners was steadily going on as it did under the Romans before the Arab 
conquest. 


THE SIXTH CIVILIZATION ! 23 OO TO 95 O B.C. 


The storm burst at last, as at the Arab conquest, and Egypt was flooded with Semitic tribes, known 
as the Shepherd Kings, or Hyksos. After a century of turmoil they established great rulers, like the later 
Khalifehs, who reigned not only over Egypt, but far beyond. One of them, Khyan, took the title “Em 
bracing territories *; a sphinx of his was found at Baghdad and a jar-lid of his in Crete. Later Hyksos 
took the title of sea kings, and probably held Cyprus and the Syrian coast. The latest wave of this invasion 
is familiar to us as the migration of Abraham, who was of the same race and condition as these Hyksos. 


Like all governments, this came 
to its decadence, and the older 
Egyptian culture which had taken 
refuge in the south began to push 
back to its former home. This 
movement was not, however, led 
by Egyptians, but by small, 
curly - haired Nubians, almost 
black. King Seqenen-ra was 
killed in a hand-to-hand battle 
which beat back the Hyksos ; and 
the Nubian Aahmes, who over¬ 
ran Egypt and drove them out 
northwards, founded the XVIIIth 
Dynasty. 

The Egyptian movement con¬ 
tinued : the powerful kings 
Amenhetep I and Tahutmes I 
drove the Semites up Syria, and 
finally reached the Euphrates. 
The daughter of Tahutmes I, 
Queen Hatshepsut, reigned prac¬ 
tically alone, and devoted herself 
to peaceful growth. She fitted 
out a trading fleet to go to the 
land of Punt on the African coast, 
at the south end of the Red 
Sea. This expedition returned to 
Thebes, and must therefore have 
passed by a canal into the Nile. 
It brought back great quantities 
of incense, thirty-one frank¬ 
incense trees to be planted at 
Thebes, ebony, cinnamon, balsam, 
resin, antimony, gold, electrum. 
ivory, giraffes, leopards, panther- 
skins, monkeys, and large white 
dogs. In short, it was a trad- 
ing voyage much like those of 
Solomon a few centuries later. 
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EGYPTIAN INFANTRY. 

During the XVIIIth Dynasty the Egyptians showed a warlike, soldierly spirit 
developed, no doubt, by their successful campaigns against the Hyksos, who were 
finally crushed by Aahmes I, the founder of the dynasty That there was a regular 
standing army, and that oi^nized warfare, as opposed to mere savage raids was 
carried on. Is conclusively proved by tomb inscriptions of the period. 
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The record of this was put up in the queen’s great temple at Deir-el-Bahri on the western side of Thebes 
So soon as she died her younger brother. Tahutmes III, began his great Syrian campaigns, which were 
destined to increase his country’s wealth very considerably. The queen died on the 15th of January 
In April the army was gatliered on the frontier. On the 13th of May Tahutmes had marched across the 
desert to Gaza covering one hundred and sixty miles in about twelve days. On the 14th he pushed on 
and did ninety miles more by the 25th of May, up to Mount Carmel. There he struck through a dangerrus 
pass in the mountains, and thus surprised the capital city of Megiddo. On the 30th of May came the 
decisive battle of Megiddo. in which he rolled back the Syrians into the city and besieged it. In a few 
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till Syria was stripped of all its wealth and i'ts'aV t capture. Por twenty years this went on. 

holds in Egypt. This made a profound chanir • v women liad been taken to sweU the house- 

it had been for a thousand years before g3'Ptian culture and art. which was more altered than 

Although the Nubians had driven out tho h ■ 

mingled with the Egyptians more or less and portions hHyksos, those people must have been 
the country.^ One such tribe was that of the various corners of 

others remained on the east of the delta alon^ the WadvT 1 

c, aclj lumilat. and were reduced to slavery by the 
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A PAGE t?HOWING EGYPTIAN ART AT DIFFERENT PERIODS. 

Keading ixom left to right the objects arc . Elead-rcst of wood and ebony inlaid with ivory plaques and rosettes Hold and 

jewelled bracelets found in the tomb of Zer of the 1st Dynasty (Figs. 2 and 4). Combs of the 1st Civilization Baked elav cones 

Pottery of the 1st Civilization. Gold pendant ol Vth Civilization (Xllth Dynasty). Pre dynastie pottery (Figs 8 and I'D 

Carved ichneumon. Very late pottery. Unbaked elay bricks. A stele from Punt Terrace, Deir-cl-Bahri Fowling scene from 

the frescoes upon tombs at Thebes. XVIIIth Dynasty Low chair with legs Ti form of lion’s paws, inlaid with ivorv with nlaitod 
scat. 1500 B.O. Carved head of Nofert early IVth Dvna.sty. ^ Plaited 
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daughters were sent as consorts to the kings on each side ; and ivory, silver, precious stones, horses, 
chariots, crystal necklaces, copper from Cyprus, also came to Egypt; gold was mainly asked for in return 
from Egypt, also oxen, oils, and purple. The intercourse with Greece was also considerable. Fragments 
of hundreds of Greek vases were found in the ruins of the palace at Tell Amarna, and such vases were 
often placed in the tombs during this age. Such connection for trade had been going on since the later 
prehistoric times ; but it was much increased, and it led to an influence on the art which is remarkable. 
The free drawing and design of the Mykenccan period in Greece was largely reflected in the lively naturalism 
with which both figures and plants were represented in Egypt. 

Another large work of this reign was the temple of Luxor, on the eastern side of Thebes. The papyrus 
columns of the great avenue here are sixty-five feet high, only slightly exceeded by some in the fore¬ 
court at Karnak; and the courts with double colonnades of clustered columns are the most pleasing 
example of the architecture on a large scale. This temple was specially built in recognition of the divine 
birth of the king. The royal descent was in the female line, like all other property ; the king, usually a 
half-brother of the queen, per¬ 
sonated the god Amen as his rr- . ^ 

high priest, and ,the chil¬ 
dren born to him in that 
character were the sons of the 
god. 

This temple was connected 
with that at Karnak by an 
avenue of one hundred and 
twenty-two sphinxes, carved in 
sandstone. This combination 
of the lion’s body with the 
king’s head represented the 
guarding protection given by 
the king as ruler of the country. 

They have no connection what¬ 
ever with the Greek idea of a 
female sphinx, which belongs 
rather to the harpy tribe, and 
was destructive rather than 
protective. The temple of 
Karnak, to which this avenue 
led, was the earliest temple 
at Thebes, repeatedly enlarged 
from the Xllth Dynasty down 
to the Ptolemies, for over three 
thousand years. 

Another great work of this 
reign was an immense artificial 
lake at Thebes, surrounded by 
a high bank formed of the earth 
dug out. 

This was dug in fifteen days, 
just at the time of highest Nile. 

28th of September to 9th of 
October. It would require 

about eighty thousand men to rainted speciallufof tins wort] [Uy Ambwsv DuiUry. 

dig it, and perhaps a quarter counting the hands cut from the dead. 

of a million lads to carry the military secretaries, ImQiediatcly after the conclusion of a battle 

, ^ -f i-i, ] i.- f reckoned the number of the slain in the presence of the king. This counting was done 

earth; so it the population Ot bycuttingoffthehamlsorsomeotherportionofthebody of the enemy. 
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Thebes were turned on to the job they might about do it in the fortnight 

This magnificent king. Amenhetep III, had a remarkable wife. Queen Thv' 
who was daughter of a Syrian prince. She had brought with her a devotion to ’ 
the Syrian sun-worship of the Aten, which had long survived in the old Semiti 
capital of Heliopolis. She imbued her son Amenhetep IV with this idea and 1 
adopted it fanatically. The Semite, whether Jew or Muslim, is naturallv a 
monotheist; and the young king—half Syrian—when he came to the throne^ at 
about seventeen pushed the sun-worship to the exclusion of all the Egvotian 
gods. Soon he proscribed all other worship, and had all mention of thfother 
gods erased on all the accessible monuments of the whole land. He started a 
new capital, now known as Tell Amarna, and took a new name himself Akhen 

aten, the glorious disk of the sun”. The idea of this worship was the ado 

tion of the power of the sun; this was shown in emblem by the sun’s ravs 
descending, each ending m a hand, and these hands accept the offerings 
confer life on the king, place the crown on his head, and are the sole means 
of divine action^ The idea of the radiant energy of the sun being the source 

as a religio!," ’* ^ ^ l>“ ever bfea accepted 

A l>“ come down to us 

A portion will show the scope of ideas : 






iinimy-case from Deir-el 
Bahri. 


all 


Not only did Akhenaten 
strive for truth in religion, 
but also in art and in 
ideals of life. His constant 
motto was "Living in Truth”, 
and the extraordinary change 
which he wrought, and the 
wide range of his ideas, place 
liim as the greatest thinker 
that was ever born in Egypt. 
Had he been in a lower station 
he might have been a prophet 
v'enerated for ages, with a 
better right to such honour 
than Buddha or Muhamed. 

was a 

king, and—contrary to Plato 
—unhappy is that land where 
kings are philosophers. His 
ideals outweighed all common 


The land brightens, for thou risest on the 
Shining as the Aten in the day ; [horizon. 

The darkness flees, for thou givest thy beams, 

Both lands are rejoicing every day 

Men awake, and stand up on their feet 
For thou liftest them up ; 

They bathe their limbs, they clothe themselve.s, 

ou makest the seasons of the year to produce all thy works : 

Th the summer giving warmth 

h.l Ihou w.,e., ... ^ 

Since the day that thou laidst the foundations of the earth 
Theli^Hf Egypt ifv/ng Truth ^“bstance. 


T hey lift their hands in adoration of thy rising 
Throughout the land they do their labours. ’ 

The cattle all rest in their pastures. 

Where grow the trees and herbs : 

The birds fly in their haunts. 

Their wings adoring thy spirit. 



Phofos by permission of] 

A S?AR(’0PHAGUS ii'Pn\r Exploration Fund, 

tligry of the departed one on the li.l. 








































Painial specially jor ihis uwArJ 


[by Ambrose Dudley. 


EMBALMING THE DEAD. 


Lett trie (Iccers.'d might siitTei- Crom Imngcr and thirst, those parts which in lifetime suiter from those sensations were taken 
out of the body and placed In four jars, each containing the figurehead of the particular geirus under whose protection they fell. 
Dnder the Old and Middle Empires food in an imperishable form was placed beside the body in the tomb. 
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son Ramessu. Tliis hall has 
always excited wonder from 
the overwhelming scale of it: 
the ct)hnnns of the middle 
avenue are sixty-three feet 
high, and those of the body of 
the hall forty-six feet. The 
whole height to the roof was 
eighty feet. Such excessive 
size, executed in a soft sand¬ 
stone, brings its own nemesis,’ 
It was impossible to support 
such weights excc])t by crowd¬ 
ing the columns, and the in¬ 
terspace is less than in almost 
luiy temj)le; barely more than 
the diameter of the column is 
left between those of the hall. 
It therefore appears crowded 


.. 


sense; he tried to force them on an unwilling 
people ; and he neglected the care of his empire 
absorbed in his new life. Syria was left to 
go to ruin by internal warfare, rebelling against 
Egypt; the whole land resented the new faith. He 
only reigned sixteen years, and a few years later his 
son-in-law, Tutankhamen, restored the old worship 
of Amen and was rewarded with the magnificently 
furnished tomb, the discovery of which provided an 
archaeological sensation. The capital was moved 

back to Thebes, and life went on as if Akhenaten 
the great idealist, had never spoken. 

Not only Syria, but also Egypt, had fallen into 
. a terrible sfete of neglect and mismanagement. 
After a few weak and short reigns, it required all 
the energy of a soldier-statesman. King Heremheb, 
to restore peace and good order to Egypt, and to 
repress the tyranny of a plundering soldiery. After 
his time it required another such ruler, Sety I, to 
recover some part of the lost empire of Egypt in 
Syria. The old realm out to the Euphrates was 
hopelessly gone, but Sety stretched his power over 
Syria, and reached the mouth of the Orontes 
The great scenes of this war are sculptured on the 
outer wall of the vast temple of Karnak. The Hall 
of Columns there was built by Sety, though it 
had probably been projected—perhaps even begun 
-by a previous king. The whole of the building 
as we see it, was done by Sety, and he carved about 
half the columns , the remainder were used by his 


QUEEN'S UEnEUME VASE 
MlOM TUTANKHAMEN’S TOMli. 

is onrOv “‘C contents of Tntnnkhninen's ton 

tho wnrslZ of A 

1110 uorahip of Anion, and thus 

canu'd the (gratitude of the prlestfl, 

Tho ornainonte and furnishings in- 

oluding this wonderful perfume 

vase, are now in Cairo Mufioum. 
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and gloomy, and the great weights have forced all the inevitable decay to the point of destruction. Many 
of the columns have fallen by their own weakness, and during recent years a great rebuilding has been 
needful, if the whole structure were not to become a heap of ruin. This rebuilding has been carried out on 
the old Egyptian system, by the simplest means. As each course was laid, it was banked up with earth ; 
the stones of the next course were then run on rollers into place, and more earth put around them ; 
finally the temple was completed, but full of earth, and on removing that it stood finished, No 

A ^ 

substituting his 
own name for 
those of earlier 
kings on innum¬ 
erable inscrip¬ 
tions, we can 
value the more 
his father's 
honourable 
restoration of 
defaced monu¬ 
ments to their 
original pur¬ 
pose. 

Happily the 
body of this 
truly great ruler 
has been more 
perfectly pre¬ 
served than anv 

to 

of the royal 
mummies. The 
grace, the nobil¬ 
ity, the dignity 
of the man 
show in all his 
features. There 
is no finer pre¬ 
sentment of the 
great dead than 
this beautiful 
face, which had 
been moulded 
by so noble a 
character. 

It would 


accidents can 
occur, nopower¬ 
ful cranes or 
scaffolds are re- 
quired; and 
where labour is 
cheap, the 
simple earth¬ 
staging proves 
to be as cheap 
as any other 
process. 

The charac¬ 
ter of Sety I 
stands higher 
than that of 
perhaps any, 
other Egyptian 
ruler. Not only 
was he ener- 

I 

getic to recover 
the status of his 

I 

country, and 
left it secure 
and in good 
order, but he 
also had all the 
inscriptions 

that had been 

» 

erased by Akh- 
enaten carefully 
re-cut with 
great fidelity, 
and only placed 
hi^ own name 
modestly as 
restorer. When 
we look at the 
ruthless thefts 
byRamessu II, 
to look in the 


Painted specially for this work] {hy W. M. X. Brunion, R.B.A 

AKHENATEN COMPOSING HIS HYMN TO THE SUN (XVIIIth DYNASTY), 

Amenhetep IV, who assumed the name of Akhenaten, endeavoured to over¬ 
throw the old religion and induce the people to imitate him in the worship of the 
Aten, the solar disk. The Aten was supposed to represent the sun as the imiversal 
god. But the movement failed, and the records of the king and his religion were 
subsequently erased from the monuments 


seem an im¬ 
possible ro¬ 
mance that we 


should be able 

face of the kings of three thousand years ago, yet, owing to the care taken 
to hide their bodies from the ancient destroyers, we can now see the actual persons of many of the 
greatest movers of the world’s history. Aahmes, who expelled the Hyksos ; Tahutmes I, who swept up 
to the Euphrates; Tahutmes III, the great campaigner; Sety I, the noble king; Ramessu, the vain¬ 
glorious ; and Ramessu III, who saved Egypt from Syrians and Africans—all these, and many others, are 
as familiarly known by us as they were to the court of Egypt. In different tombs they were moved 
about, as robbers increased in audacity, until they were grouped into two great deposits, where_bare of 
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fill the pomp and state that could attract the plunderer—they lay until drawn forth again by a generation 
that would value and reverence their remains. Truly the Egyptian achieved an immortalitv of renown 
and respect which we cannot imagine any ruler of the present day retaining in a.d. 5200 

Tliis care for the person and the glory of the dead was one of the greatest motives to the Egyptians 
and it is to this that we owe nearly all our knowledge of their daily life. The dead.were ornamented with 
the jewellery and trinkets which they had worn in life. They were wrapped in the fine linen which had 
been made for everyday wear. They had offerings of food and drink, vases, weapons, toilet things 
toys, even literature—all that had been familiar around them were laid by them for their future solace 
The soul, when it came abroad from the tomb, was to be cherished by providing a model house for it in 
great detail, with model servants to do all the work, made in wood carving, or later in pottery. And the 
owner of great estates had all the scenes and life of his domains carved, or later painted, on the walls 



^ I IN SYRIA (XIXth DYNASTY). u 

aiunifforsovci-jUbrniiant victories took Hittitc.s. Setj I luarcned nipi.Ily intoSyria 

the Uittitos. tbco attacked Sety. hut was Mautenor. Kin^of 

forced to siKu a peace. leavinf? Southern Syria in the hands of IC^ypt 


UUUDl 


tar away a|>a„ the desett, sehlem sect or aoticc.l wl irtlVUiv'riife i '' ' ‘i’ 

green |)!ain. All those dailv scono- oro » 1 ’11 ^ ‘Active life la\ in the towns and fields of the 

the we'tha the .te:;.; js,:;::,'::! ;'r'’ ■•'n'"-. 

After Si'tv 1 the kingdom rapidlv declined Ui< n • 

and hi^ preposterously long reign of sixtv-seven \-ears ' InXthi - I' " boastfulnes. 

anything for Ins country after his cmhth ve-ir K yr ■ • i u ^ 

predecessors ;iiul lied about himself* Hi- ^ ‘oniiiry he stole the monuments of Id; 

ho retreated from a drawn game with the I f ^ 

us exploits, 01 winch many copies remain ; the mam interest',‘s '"T 

•4 di.HNtn .[m.‘ : -iuliti()n of the great 
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Hittite confederacy at that time. They had formed an alliance of various peoples from Lycia to 
Carchemish, and from the gulf of Issus down to Tyre. From their treaty with Rame.ssu in his twenty- 
first year it is seen that their homeland, by the gods of which they swore, was around the head waters 
of the Euphrates in Armenia. 

The treaty of 1280 b.c. is preserved in hieroglyphs at Abu Simbel in Nubia, and on a cuneiform tablet 
at Boghaz Keui in Asia Minor. It shows how carefully international acts were then drawn up. It recites 
the ancestry of both kings and their former relations ; declares permanent friendship; confirms past 
treaties ; makes a defensive alliance ; and declares the extradition of any subjects changing sides. It 



A.tUoa.U.a,.eatpaH„^hi;rc™oZ; , «VN..STV). 

to restore and build many templesL At Abvdos he built“arLcd’v^''‘’ ' the Red Sea and 

of the fine.st bas-reliefs in the eountry. ^the nnvsniticent temple to Osiris."^ieh e”nt„?n. so^ 


Hittites and Kataonian king^ms”^ ^TL^daughtCT f ^description of the state seals of the 

allusion to her behollg the kin! “beholding the beauty of the sun-, an 

in black granite. B^it w^ks'^'of" enoramus^'i^wf 

looked out over the temple and city of Tanis • anoth ; a statue ninety-two feet high 

fifty-seven feet high, at the king’s UZl 'tZ figure. 

one thousand tons each. The rage for erasures went ^ weighed nine hundred or 

eiasines vent so far that Ramessu had his own obelisks. 
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cut down and re-engraved in some cases. The gigantic rock- 
cut figures of Abu Simbel are impressive from their size, but the 
e.xccution is incredibly coarse and mechanical in the mode of 
marking details. 

There was a great spread of officialism growing throughout 
the XVIIIth and XIXth Dynasties ; more and more place- 
hunters had to be kept by the taxes and fees of the people, and 
the burden was not diminished by finding offices for the eighty 
sons and sixty sons-in-Iaw of Ramessu. The vast endowments 
of the temples maintained an army of priests in useless lives. 
These drains upon the resources weakened Egypt greatly, and 
it steadily fell into worse state under Ramessu and collapsed 
in the tumults of about forty years later. 

A new king of some ability arose in Ramessu III. As he 
was the last king to build a funeral temple at Thebes, his work 
has survived there at Medinet Habu, while all the earlier 
temples have been destroyed more or less by later builders. 
He had to face a great Algerian and Tunisian invasion, and 
three years later a league of all the peoples of S}Tia, headed by 
the Hittites. After another three years the westerners were 
again forcing forward, and had to be massacred by Ramessu. 
After these great battles the Egyptians kept precise accounts 
of the slain, by bringing in the hands and piling them in 
heaps, and also of the booty, in full lists which were recorded. 

This external success was counterbalanced by the decadent 
condition internally. Conspiracies were brought to light, and 
the documents of two great trials have come down to us : one 
a trial for witchcraft with magic figures ; the other a trial for 
conspiracy, perhaps connected with the witchcraft. In a large 
secluded harem of concubines there was fuel for any social 
conflagration. 

The close of this great family was curious. Ramessu III 
was succeeded by his son, Ramessu IV, and he by his son, 
Ramessu V. Meanwhile a brother of Ramessu IV had married 
his daughter to the High Priest of the omnipotent god 
Amen. Then suddenly Ramessu V died, and this next 
brother succeeded as Ramessu VI, and, his heiress being high 
priestess, the priests of Amen thus succeeded to the throne. 
They prudently permitted the rest of the sons of Ramessu III 
to follow one another, down to Ramessu XII; and this was 
the more easy as the high priest was court-tutor and had 
educated them. 

The great High Priests of Amen were the richest people 
in Egypt, for the god had been granted enormous shares 
of the booty and captives and lands. They were, however, 
not capable of holding the country together, any more than 
the Popes could hold Italy. Priestly rule might suffice for 
the narrow vallej' of the Nile ; but the frontier facing Syria 
needed a more vigorous hand. With apparently perfect good 
will the priests at Thebes agreed to another line of secular 
rulers managing the Delta from Tanis or Zoan, in the north¬ 
east corner. Two lines were thus going on together in the 
XXIst D3aiasty. 




Munimj' of Sety 1 as it now appeal's after beiag 
preserved for over :i (lOO yoars- 
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A fascinating little story survives about an envoy sent from Thebes on April 6 to get ce 1 
in Palestine He vent down to the coast, and the King of Tanis supplied him with a boat and sailot''' 
vnth winch he started on April 20. On the voyage, at one port a sailor ran away with the storb 
of money, equal to some hundreds of pounds now. The chief of the place repudiated all responsibility' 
At lasyhe envoy went on and began to get cedars cut down surreptitiously, on which the Lg of the 
cedar dtstnct put h,in under arrest. He tried to escape one night on to a ship going to Egypt Lt wa! 
caught and brought back. Then follows a coin-ersation between the Eg3^ptian and the Syrian kine on 1 ’ 
throne^ with his back to the udndow, whtie the waves of the great sea Woke on thSe blw ® A,1 “ 

own. This ts dechned. and the envoy sends a messenger for more presents to give the Syrian, ofthese 



Pafn/of i^iieciaUy for fhi^tvorlc 

Etry T ‘''OUNT OE OLIVES. U'V Chas. 1^1^, 

temple and received the snbmiasion of RehobtT of’ tb„: e^e'd^'^^rm^blLXrth: 

coming, the timber is given in return tl • 

•‘the guardians of the helpless”. ^5nionZS!yX InTout taL'is bl"' 


the seventh civilization : 950 b c to a n I 

As at the close of thp VtL r- i- • ™ ' ^40. 

S h to liubastis. he set up a new dynasty, 
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Solomon had married another daughter ot the Tanite king, so that the queens of Judah and Egypt 
were sisters. We have no mention of children of Pharaoh’s daughter in the Bible, but probably she had 
such : and hence, when Solomon died, it was natural for Shishak to claim to interfere with Judah. He 
swept up to Jerusalem with one thousand two hundred chariots, sixty thousand horsemen and a large 
army. With Israel divided from Judah, resistance was hooeless. Shishak swept away all the treasure 
accumulated by Solomon, his 
brother-in-law, and left Judah 
under the dread of Egypt. The 
rest of this family, in the XXIInd 
and XXIIIrd Dynasties, left no 
mark in the world’s history. 

The next great movement 
was the growth of the Ethiopian 
kingdom of Napata (or Gebel 
Barkal), about as far south of 
Aswan as Aswan is from the sea. 

While Egyptian power was 
centred in the remote Delta, 
the Ethiopians could extend 
their hold northwards, until 
about 730 or 740 b.c. they 
grasped Egypt. After some re¬ 
volt came a final conquest of 
Egypt by Pankhy I, which is 
well told on his long inscription 
set up at Napata Tafnekht, a 
prince of the western Delta, had 
occupied the valley far above the 
Fayum The army of Pankhy 
was ordered to start from 
dhebes, and to clear out the 
invaders. Pankhy himself then 
advanced, and captured Her- 
mopolis and Memphis His 
anxiety for the safety of his 
enemies, and his readiness to 
pardon rebels, are remarkable 
evidences of the general human¬ 
ity which i> also seen in other 
lands about this time. Pankhv 

V 

took up the sovereignty cere¬ 
monially at Heliopolis, and then 
held a great durbar at Athribis. 

The Ethiopian kings appear to 
have deputed their eldest sons 
as viceroys to govern Egypt : 

Shabaka (“King So’’) and Taharqa ("Tirhaka") both began their rule thus. The Delta was left to a welter 
of petty chiefs who were always trying to take one another’s possessions. A tale of this time pictures them 
as owning some faint allegiance to the king at Tanis: and he summons them to fight out their quarrels in an 
orderly manner, pitting the antagonist forces one against the other. There were fourteen chiefs on one 
side, against nine others ; after some were worsted the king closes the quarrel without anv of the chiefs 
having been killed or losing their domains. 

Since the days of Tafnekht about 742-721 b.c., there had been a power growing in the west ot the 


{tnj J. a. Jtikelt<m. 


t'aintea specially jor tnis work\ 

CAPTIVES BEFORE PHARAOH. 

CaptiTCs were led back with the army, their hantls tied behind their back or over 
their head in the most strained positions, and were tied one to another by ropes 
round their necks. Sometimes their hands were enclosed in fetters of wood. The 
unfortunate prisoners on reaching Egypt were forced to labour on public work.>. 
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Delta. His attempt ^ ppci _ 

successor, rose to independence, and held Memphis. Two more generations were insignificant and'the^"^ 
greater ruler arose named Xeko, wlio was father of Psamtek (Psammetichos). ’ " ^ 

With Psamtek I begins the independence of Egypt and the XXVTth Dynasty. He saw how to m.k. 
use of the intrusive Greeks, and by taking them into his service as mercenaries he overcame the T 
cadent Ethiopians and conquered the whole of Egypt. But after having thus satisfied his ambitionr 

the question stood: How were the 
Greeks to be disposed of, so as not to 
clash with the natives ? There was no 
sort of sympathy between the Egyptian 
and the Greek. Herodotus expresses 
the feeling that everything was wrong 
side before in Egypt; whatever the 
Greek did the Egyptian did oppositely. 
This antagonism would be felt all the 
more by the Egyptian, as the Greeks 
were intruders in his country. He 
felt doubtless much as the modem 
ptian feels about the Greek trader 
now—that he is a godless, grasping 
man. who by wicked skill and unfore¬ 
seen craft can get the better of the 
righteous. After using the Greeks to 
conquer, it was necessary to get them 
out of the way in order to tranquillize 
the country. They were therefore 
formed into two great garrisons for the 
frontiers; one camp protected the 
Syrian road at Daphnae—the Tahpanhes 
of Jeremiah ; the other held the western 
side of the Delta at Naukratis. After 
this settlement, Egypt rapidly grew in 
wealth and prosperity ; so easy a time 
had not been known for some seven 

centuries, thanks to the grasp of a sound 
ruler. 

One of those wild surges of people 
that are thrown up by Asia threatened 
to break up civilization. The Scythians 
from beyond Persia burst through and 
ravaged whole countries. They swept 
own Syria, and the old town of Beth- 

Scvthon„li T, Samaria became their head- 

scjthopohs. They threatened Egypt and l„,i i quarters, and was known ever after as 

have submersed it Rm p.. . , ^ ^ ^ stability of the lanH n.a “ 

thrEgmianro^n«‘m °f forwtr^'luifered ''tfl'l 

Nebu 
borders. 


U^t/ Jm//rose /fudfei/ 


PaiiUtd speciaUu for this u;ork\ 

After a I ^'SAMTEK EXTERS ASHDOU. 

Wartre^btlp -tore prosperity 

King of Lydia, he made himself master^of theo *^rge3. 

cities. He defied the Assyrians and the ruined 

There he met with little suecess though 4 °i into PhilisPa. 

siege. It is .said, of twenty-nine ream ‘^PUired after a 


I>crished. Psamtek diei 


^.ypt had to Withdraw within its own bord 
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Fr^jm fkc paimtimg b- Mma Tadnna.^ __ 

Immediai I MOURNING SCENE ^fessrs. Leri/, Sons it-Co. 

*.«!!:; r more a„e„p.ed Syria, and“e'd ir 

Tahpanhes. ■ “'ey were there settled in the Greek frontier fort of 

followed He sen, a seneral nanred Aahnres the r' t! 7' ““ “ ■'e™'' 

Amasis led the revolt, and Apries was deserted H, ,1 . '* ’ ‘eb'es turned, 

Oeeeks. He therefore cut o« a„ the 
alter h.s death the terror of .Asia again fell up^n Eeypy *'*“' “ ''“'‘ta.is Only a year 

and with the aid of Arab aua.Iiar.e, 

. “"'hase. Foiled by L west, and to take 

tion to „Lf 'h' hardness of the desert. 

'la 

hart 


«u;=r.srj:“;; 

■ ind It IS said that he attache 
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of a Zre h -°^^h.pper of Ahura-mazda, the veneration 

anim^rwa. thr f "^o^t repugnant. If, when he visited the great temple at Memphis, the gross 

H ^^‘-ked it and drove it from his presence. 

was one of the greatest and noblest of the Persians, and Egypt was tranquil and 

LrLnn^n-r^ him for thirty-five years. After some turmoil Artaxerxes I again gave a long period 

Pe ianH T T '^^en a ternble devastaL of 

Per^ans bent on mere plunder broke in and sacked the land for ten years. 

tn on Egypt culminated at the great convulsion of Alexanders triumphal progress 

ug e wor , w en m a few years Greece expanded its dominance over twenty times its own area. 

The ever-increasmg connection between Egypt and the expanding activities of the West necessitated a 

convenient meeting-ground outside of the tortuous channels and shoals of the Nile. Thus Alexandria 

was the product of circumstance, and its rapid pre-eminence showed how necessary it then was 

Egypt was fortunate above any other country of Alexander’s empire in having for its new ruler the 

most astute and capable of all his generals. At Alexander’s death Ptolemy immediately obtained the 

governance of Eppt, the most fertile and most defensible of all the provinces. There, ruling in the 

name 0 young Alexander, or of anyone else who was nominally uppermost, he steadily kept a beneficent 

hold on the country, and developed its resources peacefully, until after nineteen years he proclaimed 
himself the king of Egypt. 

The rule of the Ptolemies for a century was the most enlightened in the world, and Egypt was the only 
country where peace was unbroken and trade and knowledge could develop unchecked. Ptolemy Soter 



Painted specially tor this icorlc] {h,f Ambrose Dudley 


A FUNERAL I'ROCESSION (XIXth DYNASTY). 


From the time of the Vlth Dynasty countless numbers of Ejjyptians were interred at Abydos, tiic burial-place of rho nead 
of Osiris. This in many cases neccssitat-ed a long journey In the above scone the barque in which the coffin crossed the Nile 
is being drawn up to the Tombs by oxen, attended by relatives o* the deceased and funerary priests burning incense, and by a 
long train of professional mourners, chiefly women. 
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conscious of tlie new horizons spread out to the mind by the genius of Alexander’s tutor Arist 
determined on developing research and science. He founded the first great Academy, the Mussum ^f 
Alexandria. He personally persuaded philosophers to gather there, and the development of the earfi "t 
State University and Library was the special care of his successor Philadelphus. The Egyptian worsh^^ 
were by no means neglected under these tolerant rulers. The large endowments of the temple 
not stripped away, but were devoted to a vast rebuilding, which has left the most grandiose temnlesThlf 
know. Dendereh, Edfu, Esneh, and Phite give some idea of what was going on also in other Zt 
of the land. These huge structures were not built at one stroke by the State, but were graduallv oiled 
up dunng a couple of centuries or more, as the funds of the temple properties permitted. ^ 
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After the battle of Philipp, i„ ,vhich O , " ' CLEOPATRA. 
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diminishe^bT tL° 2 Sy of'uiTTaX^^^^ Wity under the earlier Ptolemies, was somewhat 
m murders of brothers, sisters, mothers and children T, 
eneficent, the Illustrious-gave place later to the \ew a kings-the Saviour, the 

P^'^L^-Player. Bacchus, and the nicknames of Paunchy and the 

1 he history ol these -Macedonian rulers of I'Vv.v 

toX, 'X'’’ >>“> Ihey had adopted lirr “’ey incessantly 

“le daughter;tlJheltesXr’' ■” “hXa;t o'" ItTatiel 
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ri^iUMi Ut ANTON Y 


.A 1 l\*A. 


irora him, and on Septomtir 2. 3^ hc''^ c^^hin^y'^dcf^t^^ Antonyms supporters gradually fell a wav 

c„„« r 


undlU^^aTrhL"? “si ttt'T? n ™ to 

kingdom was hers bjl^gh,, al Zntti «•>• 

only legitimate his position by becoming her’sponle* 't 1 c”’“ "" "e''‘ or force could 

the consort ol £ 5 ,^^* queen. TheTcfdon ^”“1.1 a u was likewise to be 

.hem righu, ^^ 0 ^ JieT^ug mur^rltZiri^l:^^^^^^ *" “'‘■"S 

powers with rather less than their vices. eadmess and ability. Cleopatra inherited their 

player. Her elder sister.^ofTfim^lmi/v^arbeen^ her father, a disgraceful rascal, Ptolemy the Fliite- 
and ejected him from .Alexandria ■ married a husban^H^^ against her father. 

Such were the stirring oxcitcLnt' o, h, t^o -‘or. 

Roman general was a sturdy master ol the hors, a ^ ® "® *"■' “'o ‘rain ol the 

smitten by Cleopatra, then the heiress, aged sisteS. Tl?. p, '"'“‘S'-f'o years old, who was much 

of Egt-pt, with the plan that in due time she must marry Ir brar '"h d^^een 
young Ptolemy was proclaimed king, and his advisers nm okl After four years 

whole power in their hands. She fled to Syria and called ^ ejected Cleopatra, in order to have the 

to oust her brother. She does not seem to ha;e sLeid H T tried 

claimed the protection and help of Casar who had arrivecr ’ ^he fled to Alexandria and 

and her ^y-husband was killed off in the first^battle Anoth ' / “nsort of Cleopatra, then twenty, 
and tned fighting ; but she w^as caught and kept' to orn r'’ “nftol, 

then went with Ciesar to Rome, and there lited wS. Cleopatra 

o kings, the supreme woman of her time, learned witty hHir'V^ "[^Sypt. heiress of three centuries 

;u .. 
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master of Egypt was no more. She skilfully got Roman ratification of her position as joint ruler with 

ret m an son, and yet managed to keep neutrality between the powers that were tearing the Roman 
world m pieces. ^ 

After the ^eat day of Philippi, Antony was master of the East. He sent for her to meet him at Tarsus 
just over the bounds of Syria, which Egypt claimed-as it were, at the garden-gate of her kingdom. When 

rf he was twenty-nine and she was si.xteen ; now he was forty-two and she was twenty-nine. 
Much had passed-the great convulsion of Cesar’s rule and loss, and many changes of power to each of 
them. Both utterly without scruple, they yet had the bravest souls, more humanity than many of their 
compeers, and a gorgeous sense of life. When they met, she "prepared Antony a royal entertainment, 
m which every dish was golden and inlaid with precious stones, wonderfully chased and embossed . . . 
and, smiling, said that she made him a present of everything which he saw, and invited him to sup with 
her again the next day, and to bring his friends and captains with him. And then she prepared a banquet 
by far more splendid than the former one, so as to make that first one appear contemptible.” She then 
gave all the gold and palanquins and slaves to Antony’s captains. Antony went with her to Egypt the 

master of the east, and, therefore, lord of Egypt. The murder of her sister .\rsinoe, and poisoning of 
her r6ni3.ining brother, were mere incidents of the settlement of 3.ffa.irs 

Antony had to return to Rome, and thence went on his Parthian war. She met him at \ntioch 
vwth their children, whom he named the Sun and Moon. She then went back to Egypt and visited 
on the way Herod the Great at Jerusalem-both supremely full of wiles, both claimants for Syria, both 
hesitating at nothing. Could either of them tempt the other to offer to consort together, the tempter could 
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THE BURNING OF THE LIBRARY AT ALEXANDRIA 










when Julius Cfcsar took Alexanrlria. 
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TIIK I-EDKiREK OI.- EL-MOIZZ 

K.>a:Ganh^;rt 

city, El-Kaliira (Cairo). When later El-Moizz rollowc.l in ')7 ! ^ w '"'T ' '^"'* Ganhar laid the foundations of a new 

Sherife eaine and asked by what claim of descent he had JLn.n! n u>*ivemity of El-Aziiar. the leading Shias and 

his sword : “and here is my proof," as he flung gold^to^e'people! !" said ho, as he unsheathed 
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call down the wrath of Antony and Rome to 
destroy the other claimant. Both played 
around the supremely perilous game of 
temptation ; one false step on either side 
and life was the forfeit. Each foiled the 
other, and they parted. 

At last came the final struggle of the 
only two great captains left in the Roman 
world, Antony and Octavian, afterwards 
styled Augustus. The decisive day came 
in the Adriatic, off Actium, when Octa¬ 
vian caught the fleet of Antony preparing 
to retreat to Egypt. All know the flight 
of Cleopatra, the defeat of Antony, the 
pursuit by Octavian, Then Octavian 
in Alexandria ; Cleopatra's submission 
to the new master of Egypt, whom 
neither beauty, wit, nor wiles could im¬ 
press : the evident Roman triumph 
impending, with its disgraceful march 
of captives; the brave will to die as the 
last queen of Egypt should—all this is 
familiar in the close of that astonishing 
life at only thirty-nine, 

/ Egypt was henceforth the personal 
possession of the emperor. He was king 
of Egypt, as well as master of the Roman 
Empire ; and his Egyptian title was by far 
the more dignified, though not so effective 
as his imperatorship. No Roman of rank 
might visit his kingdom without per¬ 
mission, The revenues of Egypt belonged 
to the emperor personally, administered by 

his agent. The corn tribute was the by Alexandre Bida.\ [In Metropolifan Museum of Art, New York. 

emperor's gift to his Roman clients, the 
plebs. 

Roman rule is a dreary record oi 
the steady bleeding to death of Egypt. 

Under the Ptolemies the tetradrachm coin 
had run down in three centuries from half- 
a-crown to a shilling in value. Under the 

Romans, in as long a time, it ran down from a shilling to a farthing. After that, coinage ceased ; and 
the country, too poor to own a currency, lived on barter. Alexandria, one of the great marts of the world 
retained some of its Ptolemaic splendour ; a romance of about .\.d. 200 describes it: “At Alexandria T 
entered by the gate of the Sun and was at once amazed and delighted by the splendour of the city. A 
row of columns, on either side, led in a straight line to the gate of the Moon. ... In the midst of these 
columns was the open part of the city, which branched out into so many streets that in traversing them 
one seemed journeying abroad though all the time at home. Proceeding a little farther I came to a part 
named after the great Alexander ; here began a second city, and its beauty was of a twofold kind, two 
rows of columns equal in extent, intersecting each other at right angles. It was impossible to satisfy 
the eye with gazing on the various streets, or to take in every object deserving of admiration . . . 
What struck me most was the extent of the city and its vast population .... the former seemed actu¬ 
ally a country, the latter a nation.” The condition of the country, however, is shown in these romances 


THE .MASSACRE OF THE MAMELUKES. 

This piece of typicall}’ Oriental treachery took place on .March 1. 
1811. The Mamelukes, a Turkish tribe which had long oppressed Egypt, 
had been lured into Cairo by an invitation from Mehcinet AM Pasha 
to the festivities in connection with his son's departure on a campaign. 
Riding out of the Citadel on their return journey, they found them¬ 
selves hemmed in. One man only is said to have escaped, and Egypt 
was rid of them for ever. 
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Tom an cngramna. \ permiftsion of T. H. Parker Pros. 

THK BATTLE OF THE NILE. 

• of ‘luration. Nelson 

sisfhted the French fleet in Aboiikir Bay. Ue gave battle that afternoon, ami bv the next 

morning the French fleet had been practically annihilated. Shortly before midnight the 
bronen nagsbip blew up. 


settled. R^nds of pirates 
and robbers infested the 
inaccessible parts of the 
Delta, and preyed on 
travellers and inhabitants. 

The Arabs and Syrians 
were continually filtering 
into Egypt. The Palmy¬ 
rene archers were estab¬ 
lished under Hadrian, and 
were settled at Koptos in 
A.D. 216. Under Gallienus 
the policy of devolution led 
to Odenathus and Zenobia 
of Palmyra having the 
government of all the East 
including Egypt, and their 
coins struck in Ale.xandria 
are common. A Palmyrene 
army of seventy thousand 
men tried to occupy 
Egypt, but the Egyptians 

A, I , A I- j , would have none of them. 

At last Aure lan expelled them, when he reconstituted the Roman Empire. A century later we 

find bodies of Arab auxiliaries settled m Egypt by the Romans. These migrations were greatly acceler¬ 
ated by the Persian movement westward in the sixth century When at last the Persians entered Egypt 

the body of refugees fled 
into Alexandria. The Per¬ 
sian army itself was largely 
Syrian and Arabian, and 
added to the general migra¬ 
tion. Finally, in 641, the 
hopelessly impoverished 
and degraded population 
Egypt succumbed to 
the fierce onslaught of 
only four thousand Arabs, 
burning with fanatic zeal 
of the new faith of Islam. 
The Roman administration 
had been so miserable and 

extortionate that the na¬ 
tives welcomed even the 
Arab to bring it to an end. 


From an cnoravino.^ _ ^ 

Hill permls.'^im of T. fl. ParK-er Pros 

I'HE BATTl.K OF THE NILE. 

eoek;H ZCLT[h"’su^!,:rre:" m ...e 

nlone he suddenly appoaivd on .he Quarter-deck a 

of tho enemy. ordered boats to bo sent to the roliof 


THE 

eighth civiliZaAtion: 

A.D. 640 TO 1913. 

Within a year the Arabs 
were masters of Egypt, 
and in four years had 
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succeeded in raising the poll-tax to its 
full amount of about seven million pounds 
sterling, about a sovereign per head 
of the men. The Arab period—like the 
Hyksos—had produced so little of per¬ 
manent growth in Egypt that we can only 
notice the main masses of effect. So long 
as Egypt was subject to another land 
it was bound to be impoverished. The 
Khalifehs of Baghdad treated the land as 
merely a source of revenue to be drawn 
from it, just as the Romans had done. In 
827 as much as two million pounds a year 
surplus was taken from Egypt, an amount 
equal to ten times as much now. 

More than two centuries of subjection 
ended at last, and under Ibn Tulun. in 
880, Egypt began to recover from nine 
centuries of foreign depletion. It soon 
acquired control of Syria again, and the 
Westerners who entered as the Fatimite 
Djmasty from Tunis, 911-1171, maintained 
the independence of the country, and 
rapidly increased its wealtE and importance. 

The most curious contradiction of the 
Middle Ages was the mixture of tolerance 
and intolerance. On the one side—the best 
known—there was the fury of the Crusades, 
which disturbed Egypt from 1096 to 1250. 
These wars were the old Norse plunder habits 
^ of the Vikings, varnished over with a pretence 
of Christian motive. Most of the expeditions 
went out as a barbarian horde to pillage and 
destroy what civilization remained in the 
East; and they were not particular whether 
it belonged to Christian in Constantinople 
or to Muslim in Syria. But at the same time 

V rr- •• there was a strong movement of toleration and 

msisted nn O T""" ' H m' v ''■'“"raged all learned men of whatever religion, 

relidon o Ids fn'tT" "" T r ' ^ ""y ■"^n to give up the 

dtfX bete -'i P-ached his humanitLian 

^ "“•■mgLng to hisL^less JoraJe 

L":,g l-lure, while i. fliena.ed 

the Sto rf 8^6™!Oh-i as Egypt was still 
dominatiou „l M,amclekes from laso to S'jf "L“«“t,'cd‘''' 

subject to turmoil than that of the-real SultLis vPt t V able, and more 

foreigners. ^ • 3 * was a rule of Egypt tor Egypt, albeit by complete 

again the nilch-cow foreign stamped degradation on the country. It became 

P . ‘ if that power declined in authority, the change was the 



liU permission of] " , Brann et Cie 

THE ASSASSINATION OK GENERAL KL^BER. 

Bonaparte having hurriedly left Egypt, General ICI6bor was left 
in full command. He was nearly compelled to evacuate the country, 
but at length retook Cairo, and conducted a highly successful adminis¬ 
tration, which was brought to a promatiiro end by his assassination on 
July 11, 1800. 
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still worse contests of petty chiefs incessantly quarrelling with one another. The Mameluke Beys were 
impossi e as rulers, and nothing could be done to raise the country until they were extinguished 

In the latter part of the eighteenth century, various travellers describe Egypt as a strange country 

apart, as we might now describe Afghanistan or Siberia. The people who ruled were much as the pre-war 

Turks; the people who served were ignorant, filthy, and debased. Modern Egypt dates from July, 

1798, when Napoleon, for his political ends, landed at Alexandria -By establishing a base at the eastern 

end of the Mediterranean, as well as in France, he might catch and crush British trade between them. 

Once holding the front door of the East he could always get men and news across far quicker than the 

English could do by the back door round the Cape. Within three weeks he fought the decisive “Battle 

of the Pyramids (so-called), close to the station of Embabeh, just outside the north of Cairo. This 
put Egypt at his mercy. 

But he had reckoned without Nelson. Just a month from the first landing, the French fleet, 
drawn up in the shallows of Abukir, in supposed safety, was attacked by Nelson, and thirteen 
out of seventeen vessels were destroyed. The base was gone, the sea was his enemy’s, and no success 
on land could be permanent. The memory of Caesar without a base in Alexandria, or of Hannibal 
in Italy, may have cheered him. Upper Egypt was then occupied, and for a year Napoleon remained^ 
trying to make Egypt an independent base. Such was impossible, and after thirteen months 
of toil Napoleon escaped back to France. In the middle of the next year his commander-in-chief, 
Kleber, was assassinated by a native in Cairo—the fraternal wish to liberate all countries was seldom 
appreciated in its practical working. British troops came from India and England, and by September 
1801, three years from the start, the French capitulated in Cairo and Alexandria, and evacuated Egypt. 
The front door w'as not to be in their hands. There was an enthusiastic view among the English about 
the “deliverance of the Mamelukes”. 

Two years later Napoleon tried to attain his ends by getting Egypt into the hands of a nominee of 
his own. A certain Albanian colonel, Mehemet Ali, was thought to be a fit man. The way was smoothed 
for him by intrigue and violence. The British tried to interfere, but were frustrated On March i, 1811, 
came one of the great strokes of history. Egypt w^as in the hands of a ruffianly set of military 
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TELL-EL-KEBIR. 


\By permission of (he Fine Art .^Society, Uo 




On the night of September 12,188'.^, the Brjtisu Army made an unexpected midnight advance on the Egyptian position at 
Tell-el-Kcbir, which they attacked at dawn. A heroic chaige was made by the Highlanders, and by G a.m. the battle was 
won. The rebel troops sun-endered on the Uth, and the expedition entered Cairo on the following afternoon. Arabi, the 
leader of the revolt was captured and banished to Ceylon. 
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adventurers, the Mameluke Beys, who ground a living by tax and plunder out of the working population 
To progress with them was impossible. So the one great adventurer invited all the others to a feast— 
the old historic expedient. As they rode jostling up the long, narrow side ascent to the Citadel ~ 
Cairo, the soldiers opened fire. Of all the Beys and their followers, four hundred and eighty in all” 
only one escaped hy jumping his horse over the parapet ; he survived the fall, and was a favourit ’ 
with Mehemet Ali in after years. Then, with a free hand, the new master did all he could to develo^ 

the country. Woefully ignorant, and 

often misled by speculators, yet his 

force of character and his honest 

endeavour to give order and justice 

did an immense deal. He brought in 

European administrators, improved 

irrigation, started cotton planting, tried 

many sorts of factories, and formed a 
trained army. 

Egypt next attempted foreign 
enterprise. Ibrahim, son of Mehemet, in 
1831 began, like Tahutmes I, the inva¬ 
sion of SjTia ; and he so succeeded that 
he even threatened Constantinople. 
Most of the European powers inter¬ 
vened one way or another, and filched 

back from Ibrahim the fruit of his 
victories. 

But for this mistaken meddling, 

Syria would have moved in step with 

Egypt, and would by now have been 

enjoying the same order and benefits. 

A burdensome tribute to Turkey was 

also imposed. Mehemet Ali’s death in 

1849 closes the first half-century of 
modern Egypt. 

The organization was too well 
planted to wither along with the master 
hand. It was maintained by the suc¬ 
cessors of Mehemet, and was continued 
into recent times. The next great 
step was the making of the Suez Canal. 
This had been the basis of Napoleon’s 
plans, and he ordered the surveys to 
be made for it. An Englishman. Lieut. 
Waghorn, zealously pushed the idea of 
cross-transit without a canal, and a 

the desert for the overland route The Frenrti rliH nil • was laid from Cairo to Suez on 

the canal scheme. I, was thwarlcd as far “d ast^ a r?' L"™®" “S' 

if a canal were made, then the control of it mu ^ Palmerston, because he saw that, 

disliked having to commit England to liolding Et^ypt ^ East, and he greatly 

compelled to labour on it. By i860 the ani fv. " a ^^^tives who were 

^se as a Gallicized Oriental, standing in line with^h^eo ’ opportunity to 

deferred shares of Ismail were sold to^the British On ® °''"‘"'^‘^ts of Europe. Within six years the 

produce a return of one and a 9uarte?,^mio^t;t^^^^ ™tt-n pounds, and now they 

* 



cen^rtesu o, Frosl a- /teiVf, i,a., 

TIIE DE.iTH OF GEXEHAI. GOUDOV 

.ent lut'^Goverlr^’G^arj' was 

people; but after a Ion- and heroic def*."” ’“fluenoe with tlie 

forces of the Mahdi on January ■>r, ISSl'^Tn i taken by the 

anuarj -i,. 1 H 8 . 5 . „nd Gordon cruelly murdered. 
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Ismail was an impossible ruler, spendthrift, ambitious, hasty, and insufferably grasping. He used to 
have water cut oil from districts for a few years until the starving owners would sell him the land at a 
nominal price. By such means he seized about a fifth of the whole country. Meanwhile, with equal 
disregard of his subjects’ welfare, he was incessantly borrowing from Europe, until he had piled up sevent 
six millions of debt. Only a small part of this was represented by any assets, such as railways Ten 
years after the ostentatious opening of the Canal, Ismail was deposed, at the initiative of Germany No 
one dared to hand him the Turkish declaration of his deposition ; but when the ice was broken he took 

the act with his usual insouciance, walked up to his son Taufik, gave him a kiss, and said he greeted his 
Efiendina, the common native title of the Khedive. 

.^mong the troubles of Egypt was the mixture of European and Oriental law. Worst of all the 
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Paink’d 0i/\ 

TIIK Ii.\TTnE OF OMDUU.MA.X. ''<■ Caton WoodvaU. 

being infinite,«i,„n|. Tl.is crushing .lofrt nnu' be wgar.M «s“"<> KF.vptiun casnaitic.s 

settle a case by a r()ugrview'oU.Uim^ "^tive ruler would 

wlilch produced injustice Nocvltcre .lid ilds evork n.ore „d/l 

village. The trader blight Vcmiissor"^^^^ at 1 ^ 7 ' u ^ --V "own and 

was no interest, nothing to touch legally exceot a half the amount named. There 

trader would beeome otvner of half IkH,! T'™" n ^ f-'' vears a 

evictions made the native ready for any promise f '” ' house. These incessant 

a military revolt, for reforms against I'urop^an infliip'''^'^^'l^ finis, when Colonel Arabv Bey raised 
good old days returned as under the ^[amehlkes Soldi ‘ 1 °'® population supported him. The 

Khedive was a prisoner, seeurity was at an end l,d I The 

ne mam loot of the trouble was the hopeless ignorance of tl expecting a massacre, 

could not reach India if he held Egvpt '^''^hy supposed that the British 
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The temple of Deir-el-Bahn built 
by Queen Uatshepsut of the XVlIItb 

Dynasty. 


Such a condition could not 
continue. The British and 
French fleets went to Alexandria. 
Fortifications were thrown up 
to attack them. An ultimatum 
to cease fortifying was delivered: 
and then the French fleet left to 
avoid being drawn into political 
adventures. To the British fleet 
fell the capture of Alexandria for 
the second time. A land expedi- 


A propylon to the Temple of 
Ptolemy Euergetes I at Karnnk 

‘247-222 B.c. 


tion was then sent out. Wolselev 

% 

amused Araby by moving up to the works behind Alexandria, but at last sent off transports one night, 
professedly to Rosetta. At sunrise they seized the Suez Canal, and soon reached Ismailia. After some 
weeks more of preparation before Tell-el-Kebir, those works were seized in an hour or two at dawn, 
and a most brilliant ride of a small body of cavalry under General Drurv Lowe covered eighty miles by 

sunset, and at dusk demanded the surrender of the Citadel of Cairo to the British Armv. Five thousand 

% 

Egyptian troops sullenly filed out; a single rash shot would have wrecked the movement. Then 
the men and horses, exhausted by the August day. filed in. the sma Iness of their numbers causing con¬ 






Gencral view of Cairo, showing the 
Mosque of Mebemet and the Citadel 


Egyptian boys of the pix*sent day 
watorinsr cattle in the River Nile. 


sternation and extreme surprise to the Egyptian watchers who had believed there were tens of thousands. 

Cairo was saved thus from fire 
and wreck. The exact adap¬ 
tation to the psychology of the 
Egyptians in the dawn frontal 
attack on Tell-el-Kebir, and the 
seizure of the Citadel, mark 
the most perfect scientific war¬ 
fare. 

Though Egypt was now safe, 
the Sudan was soon in rebellion 
against the terrible mismanage¬ 
ment to which the Egyptians 
had subjected it. It had to be abandoned until Egypt was reorganized and solvent: Gordon was sacri¬ 
ficed in a futile attempt to stem the fanatic movement of the Mahdi without any efficient means. Step 
by step Egypt advanced until in 1898 the final battle of Omdurman was fought, and the Sudan was 
occupied. Since then a great advance has been made in railways, organization, schools, etc. The Sudani 
is finer mentally and physically than the Egyptian, and the education that is now being given, especially 
in the police force, mav, before long, give him the lead in all native enterprise. In future centuries 
the Sudani may be the main force in North Africa. 

In Egypt itself, great improvement of the conditions of life resulted Irom a more regular and just rule. 

The wealth of the people has 
greatly increased, or may almost 
be said to have originated at the 
downfall of Ismail. This was, 
however, accompanied by a rise 
of prices of food, land, and all 
else, so that the benefits can 
only be gauged by the practical 
condition, and not by wage 
standards. 

The great success has been 
the irrigation system, which is 
so essential to the country. The 


A viuw ot the Lung Avenue ol 
raoi’s-hcadcd Sphynxes, originally 
(>.500 feet long, between Karnuk and 

Luxor. 


A view of the Suez Cauai, opened 
in 1809, which was made at an 
expense of about seventeen million) 

sterling. 
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regulation of this 
has been an immense 
benefit, for as the 
Prime Minister Nubar 
said: 'Egypt wants 
only two things, water 
and justice.” 

The regularity ot 
the supply was gained 
by the great dam 
at Aswan, and the 
lesser dams at Asyut 
and Qaliub. Thus a 
much larger area 



Photo by] p pifirich 

The flood waters of the Nile are conserved by the Aswan 
Cam. and released nbout .May for irriorntion purpo.scs 




EGYPT FROM 1914 


would be continu¬ 
ously cultivated 

with three crops a 
year. But the free 
supply of high-level 
water was not under¬ 
stood by the people, 
who let too much be 
used, so that the soil 
was logged and marshes 
were formed. This 
like all changes of 
custom, needed a slow 
growth 


That the British management has resulted in solid and continuous benefits to the Egyptians them- 

since the outbreak of the Great 


of thl'Vv obstacle in the way of Egyptian progress was the somewhat ambiguous nature 

the intervention on the side of the Central Powers was to free Egypt from 

on w 7 t°' ™'" “'Pl’i'ions in bringing Turkey into the war, was to use tier troops for an attaek 

Turco-cUS 1 SSsS ,n^ me 7 . l^^ks^r waiter''™: i" 

his status and aXrS^hTcSt';;^Sil^rt'C: 

nationality while “pl^UnT^ht rumori““and " of' t'he '’£‘^"‘£“"‘'"“'7 

planT IZ tir ttld 7Tj;r' ■»'' »' Cer^^r^'s Lit chenS 

Ohonsive against and across the Sues cS’ ^^e^X^LTetltd t l"efn ^;7 



(hf. Ti'alfcr Bamct 


Lord Cromer, appointed 
Dritish Agent in 1883, very 
ably re-established Egyptian 
finance 



fA7/jo// tC' Fry 


Sir Eldon Gorst succeeded 
Lord Cromer as Uritlsb 
Agent and Consul-Genoml 

In 1007. 


The Khedive Abbas 
HUmi threw in his lot with 
Turkey in tho Great War 
tUid was deposed. 



r.^oum<; fC* Shepherd 


Lord Kitchener who as 

Sirdar conquered the Sudan, 

was appointed British Agent 

iii 1011 





Painttd speciallu for this \rork] 

THE GUAM) MARSHAL PROCLAIMED EMPEROR ON THE BATTLEFIELD. 


After Han Yu’s death in .\.D. 8-’ I China remained in a state of chaos for many yeai-s. Five small dynasties followed one another 
in the south of China while the Tartars conquered the north. The Gnind Marshal to the last of these Emperors a mere hoy—was 
repelUug a Tartar mid when his army vested him with the yellow robe and proclaimed him Emperor of the ho\ise of J^ung. He 

professed surprise and reluctance, but there is little doubt that he knew of the desifem. 
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The Egyptians 



ot the British Intelligence Service in Egypt. The only surprising feature about the Turkish operation 
which took place in February, 1915, was the weakness of the force with which it was made. The British 
Army in the country was by then a very formidable opponent, consisting as it did of the Australian and 
New Zealand Army Corps, as well as good British. Indian, and Egyptian troops. 

It is obvious now that the Turks looked to the Arab tribes, notably the Senussi, on the western frontier 
Egypt, as well as to a nationalist rising in Egypt itself, to second their ill-advised attempt. Neither of 
these subsidiary operations materialized. 



Royal Flyiiiij Corps squadron manoeuvring fur an 
attack on the Turco-Gcrman hangars nt El Arish, a hundred 
miles east of the Suez Canal. 



A British airman swooping and dropping a bomb on the 
only Turco-Gcrinan piano out at El Arish : the destruction 
of the Turkish craft 


In such circumstances the attack was doomed to failure, even to a failure as ignominious as that which 
actually occurred. It further provided the British with the valuable lesson that the desert of Smai was 

not the impenetrable line of defence that in some quarters had been imagined. 

For the rest of that year Egypt remained the base of the Dardanelles E.xpedition, and became one 

great camp The Turkish summons to a Holy War had failed miserably, and there were no signs oi 
active disaffection in the country itself. But by November the picture had changed, for Turco-German 
intrigue had at length succeeded in moving the powerful sect of the Senussi into action. The Senussi 
are perhaps the most fanatical of all Moslems, and the threat had to be taken very seriously, as the ap¬ 
pearance of the enemy in the immediate vicinity of the Nile might well be the signal for a rising 
in the country itsell The British Commander-in-Chief, Sir John Maxwell, dealt ^vlth the situation m 
characteristic fashion by attacking first, and that in no uncertain fashion. In a few weeks the power 
of the Senussi was broken, and the same fate befell the Sultan of Darfur when he attempted a similar 
operation some few months later. Henceforth Egypt was virtually secure from foreign enemies, and 
when the country became the base for operations against Palestine and Syria General Murray and 

G 
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later. General Allenbv, could set their faces tow'ards Jerusalem. Damascus and Aleppo without con 
stanUy wondering or fearing what was taking place behind their backs. Apart from the part played 

by Eg>-pt in the series of brilliant campaigns which dehnitely broke Turkish power in Syria, the inter^t 
of the countiy- was henceforth absorbed in political questions. ’ 

The turn given to the war by the intervention of America brought into even greater prominence 

. was naturally a matter of close concern to the country. The peace 

presented the British Government with problems even more formidable than those it had successfully 
solved in the war. The Egyptian nationalists thought the moment favourable to advance claims which 
all wiser heads have deemed incompatible with order and good government at this stage of the country’s 
development. Xor did they hesitate to call in evil and unrul>' elements to their aid In the early pit 
of 1919 nots and nsmgs on a serious scale began, which were only repressed after considerable bloodshed 
Lord Allenbv was sent out again, this time as High Commissioner, and inaugurated a policy of con- 


ciliation bv sanctioning the 
liberation of the political 
prisoners, including Zaghlul 
Pasha, the Nationalist leader. 
An important mission under 
Lord Milner desj>atchcd by 
the British Government re¬ 
ported in favour of abolishing 
the Protectorate and substitut¬ 
ing a relationship “which 
would, while securing the 
special interests of Great 
Britain and enabling her to 
ofier adequate guarantees to 
foreign Powers, meet the 
legitimate aspirations of the 
Eg^-ptian people”. 

In spite of the breakdown of 
subsequent negotiations, the 
British Government adhered 
to its promise. By a pro- 



field-marshal viscount allenby, 

G.C.B.. O.C.M.G. 


nouncement published on Feb¬ 
ruary 28. 1922. the British 
Protectorate was ended and 
Egypt declared an independent 
sovereign state, the four vital 
points, upon which no agree¬ 
ment had been reached, being 
reserved for future discussion. 
These points were (a) The 

securityof the communications 
of the British Empire in 
Egypt; (i) the defence of 
Egypt against foreign aggres¬ 
sion or interference; (c) the 
protection of foreign residents 
and minorities; (if) the Sudan. 

As a result of this declaration 
a new constitution, with two 
houses on the European model, 
was formulated, the Sultan 
taking the title of .King Fuad I. 


^ j ‘-y-K-mgxne luieoi .ts^ingi^uadl. 

ft parliameiit contained an ovenvhclmingly Nationalist majorityandZaghlul became Prime Minister 
Dnnng he next ttvo years the Nationalist propaganda increased in Lensity and violence he 

w'2i'Bri';::h"r, ", -compromising “’rms 

S t^^ place culminating, on November 19, 1924. in the atrocious murder of 

demand ™“”es. An ultimatum wrprerted 

ol the offenders, and the withdraival of all Egyptian officers and units from the Sudan When "^0 eTvp! 

steps to tl^That' tta-T'*‘“d°' r q' took the necesSry 

inteml a^' r ‘ i’^hlT were executed, and to aU 

imenis ana purposes the Sudan became entirely British. 

du^g “hit^ the detts of ^ r "-islries and political confusion, 

faetd politicians we': clearV brought m f n't9:8“K;:'F^d' m:'’,'"' 

IS: til thfSng r , P"'”™! SOvernm'ent. lince 

owing to the iow prices teaiir.ed fot .brcottorc^prilurth’org'ffir:^^^^^^^ 
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of unrest, poli¬ 
tical tranquillity 
has been, on the 
whole, m a i n- 
tained. 

Throughou t 
the post-war 
period there has 
been a steadily 
dwindling num¬ 
ber of British 
employed in the 
public services, a 
fact which has 
undoubtedly led 
to a considerable 
loss of efficiency. 
What results this 
will have upon 
the future 
economy of the 
country, or 
whether after a 
wider experience 
t h e Egyptians 
maintain the 
British traditions 
of administrative 
integrity a n d 
zeal, the next few 
years will show. 
Apart from the 
garrison main¬ 
tained in Cairo, 
its responsi¬ 
bilities for the 
protection of 
foreign interests 
and the guar¬ 
dianship of the 
Sue/ Canal, the 
British control¬ 
ling iniluenco in 
Egyptian affairs 
has been relin¬ 
quished. 

Apart from 
political happen¬ 
ings. the great 
event in Egyp¬ 
tian histor\* dur- 

to 

ing the last few 
N'ears was the 


zAoiinun PASHA 

The fanjoiis Natlonnl- 
1st leader in the post¬ 
war years ; was several 
times cxifed. 


[Navana, 

LOUD LLOYD 
An active and succc.ss- 
lul HIgrh Commissioner 
in the post-war period. 


[Topical^ 

SIDKY PASHA 
The present Prime 
Minister of Epfypt, an 
astute and able poli¬ 
tician. 


i\ »i n.^i. Kino bi vi) i 

Oil the tleath of SuU^in Husoin in 1017 u . 

eon of the former Kho.Uve Ismail On tho i l by Fuid, the dxth 

in the new Sultan took the title of Kiiu Kuadi“ "" IndetKmJencc 


1 utankhamen’s 

tomb by the late 

Lord Carnarvon 
and Mr. Howard 
Carter. Being 

the only tomb 

discovered in¬ 
tact, this find was 
of unique impor¬ 
tance, and the 

magnificence of 
the furniture, 
j e w e 11 e r y , 
chariots, wea¬ 
pons, etc., which 
were buried with 
the king and are 
now in the Cairo 
museum, bears 
dazzling witness 
to the wonder- 
style in 
which these 
kings lived. 

Excavations 
organized by 
various British 
and other scien¬ 
tific bodies con¬ 
tinue year by 
year, and finds of 
greater or lesser 
importance are 
constantly being 
made. In another 
sphere of scien¬ 
tific w'ork the 
great irrigation 
works of the 
Nile hav'e been 
brought nearer 
and nearer per¬ 
fection ;and thus 
by the labour of 

archaeologists, 
engineers and 
statesmen the 
histor^'of modem 
and ancient 

E^ypt is being 
unfolded simul¬ 
taneously. 






DATES OF CHINESE HISTORY 


Dynasty. 

Date. 

BC. 

1 

Emperor. 

Chief Events. 

Semi- 

Mythical 

Period. 

3000 

2698-2598 

-2258 

2317-2208 

HUANG-TI. 

YAO. 

SHUN. 

The native Histories give particulars of the Kings and their Government for many centuries 
(the Emperor Fu Hsi is said to have reigned 2953-2838 b.c.), but fable predominates 
Tu supposed to have taught his people hunting, fishing and her^ng. 

ihe YELLOW EMPEROR, the most famous of the legendary rulers, is said to have invented 
_ "'heeled vehicles. His wife is reputed to have been the first person to spin silk. 

Extends the iMundarics of China. Ancient China covered a comparatively small area lying 
almost entirely between the Yellow River and the Yang-tsze. 

Unundation of the Yellow River.) 

Hsia. 

2205-2197 

TA Yi). 

Builds canals to take the overflow of the Yellow River, the Ho-ang Ho. 

Shang 01 
{from 1401) 
Yin. 

1766-1687 

CHING PANG. 

CHOU HSIN. 

Sacrificial bronze vessels ascribed to this d>T3asty are still preserved. 

Wen Wang, 1231-1135, the chief of the W'est, protects the Empire against the Huns, is im- 
pnsoned and compiles the “Book of Changes”. 

Under his rule the Yin Dynasty is overthrown by W’u Wang, the son of Wen Wang. 

Chou. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1122 

776 

1 

1 

1 

t 

Interregnum. 

\VU WANG. 

YU WANG. 

a 

China becomes a confederation of States. 

The feudal system begins to break up, 781. 

Oppresses the people. An eclipse, August 27, 776, is supposed to foretell his downfall. 

Birth of Lao Tzu, 604. 

Confucius (K'ung Ch‘iu), 551-479. 

Mencius (^ISng-K‘o). 372-289, known as “the second holy one” : a disciple of Confucius. In 
the scale of national importance he placed the people first, the gods second, and the 
emperor third. 

The Confederation breaks up. 

Ch'in or 

Ts'in. 

1 

.249 

221 

enUANG HSIANG. 

SHIH HUANG TI, 

The State of Ts'in (or Ch'in) becomes the head of the rival States. 

Proclaims himself the first universal emperor. 

Destroys the ancient literature, e.xcept works on agriculture, medicine, and the various ways of 
foretelling the future. 

His new copper coinage drives the cov.Ty out of circulation. 

Builds roa^ and bridges. 

Constructs the Great Wall as a defence against Tartar inroads 

Enlarges the Empire to the boundaries of the present-day Empire. 

Han. 

202 

140 

LIU PANG {KAO TI). 

LIU CH‘E (WU TI). 

Collects the classics and encourages the revival of learning. 

Extends the Empire and organizes a strict military system. 

Chang Ch'ien visits Bactria 125 b.c., and sends envoys to India. His reports on the kingdom? 

of Western Asia exercised a great influence on Chinese life. 

Reforms the ca.endar. 

Turkestan becomes a Chinese Province. 

: War with the Huns. 

Later Han 
Empire. 

1 

A.D. 

25 

58-76 

KWANG WU TI. 
LIUCHUANG fMINGTl). 

1 

! 

Liu Hsin defeats Wang-Mang and takes the title of Kwang wu li; fixes his capital in Ho-Nan. 
Sends ambassadors to Japan. 

Despatches envaj-s to India to inquire into the Buddhist faith (a.d. 61). 

156. Earliest record of a census. (Population 50 millions.) 

173 - A severe pestilence devastates China. From a.d. 220-265 China was divided into three 
parts, the period being known as that of the Three Kingdoms. 

Chin. 

265 

SSUMA YEN (WU TI). i 

1 

Ambassadors arrive from Diocletian (284). 

399. Fa Hsien visits India, Ceylon and Sumatra, and returns after an absence of fifteen years 
with sacred books, relics and images illustrative of the Buddhist religion. 

The institution of the Confneian Temple established. 

4 20. Close of Chin Dynasty and period of civil war. 

Sui. 

581 

YANG CHIEN 

Constructs canals, revises the legal code, patronizes literature, confirms the Chinese overlord- 
ship of Korea. 

During his reign the population is said to have doubled. 

T'ang. 

616 

626 

684 

LI YUAN (KAO TSU). 

LI SHIH-MIN. 
EMPRESS W^U. 

Buddhism discouraged and the teachings of Confucius favoured. 

A golden age of literature. 

Printing invented. 

Alliance formed with the Turks. 

The Empire extended. 

Envoys of Persia and Nepaul at the Court of China. 

A.D. 636. Nestorian missionaries allowed to settle in the capital. 

The Tibetans defeated. 

Invasion of the Tartars. 

700-800. A great period of Painting. 

During the eighth and ninth centuries the power of the T'ang Dynasty declined and history 
consists of monotonous records of feeble governments, oppressions and rebellions. 

907. Fall of the T'ang Empire. 

Sung. 

• 

960-976 

1022-1063 

CHAO K‘UANG-YIN 
(T‘A 1 TSU). 

CHAO CHEN 
(JEN TSUNG). 

New calendar adopted. Criminal code revised. 

Tartars’ invasions bought off by the payment of a large annua tribute. 

Paper notes issued (1025). 

The art of porcelain-making attains a ver>’ high level. 

1100. The Tartars (or Kin) overrun China and fix their capital near Pekin. 

The Sung Dynasty rule only Southern China, the seat of government being at Nanking and 
afterward at Hanchow. 

Chu Hsi, historian and metaphy'sician (1130-1200). 

Mongols at the beginning of the 12th century invade N.W. China and the state of Hia, whose 
king pax’s a tribute and gives his daughter in marriage to their leader, 

Jengbiz Khain captures Liao Yang, the chief city of the Kin Emperor. 

Catholic missionaries come to Mongolia, 

Jtnghiz Khan re-invades China. 

Constructs the Grand Canal. 







































































































DATES OF CHINESE HISTORY—i-w/wW 


Dxtlmtv 

Dane. 

j Exraou. 


1337 

1 

1 

1 

1 

X 


t3tO-l3p4 

KL-BI-AI KH.\N\ 


I3t3~>33e 

1 

1 

jfeNTSl-NG. 

\ 

1 

ItaC- 

I3a« 

CHI' VCaX CR\NG, 


laoj-taaa 

1 CHV Tl t^TNG LOL 

1 \ 


1637 1 

t 

1 

1 ^ 

HI‘AI TStTCG. 

Ta Ch-ii«. 

thM 

SHI N CHIH. 


*•95 >733 

K'AXG hsi. 


»n5-i?w . 

CH'IEX Ln«c. 


irP3-l8i30 

183^1830 

\ 

CHU CH*rxC 

T.\0 KCAXG. 

f 

1 

k 

HSIEX FENG. 

a 

lV|-|gy3 

T'L'XG CHIH. 


t875'l9oS 

1 

kvaxg hsD. 


1 

4 

j 

1908 

( 

hsCax tx*xg. ] 

4 

1 

Reput lx 

I9>3 

REPltLIC. , 

I 


1914-1918 

1921-1936 

< 

1 


1927 

1931-1933 

i< 

• 

-■" M 


Chikf Evsxts, 


Dmth of Jcnithu Ktuo. Hn son CVcUi H ippointcd his siicc«s<ior (1227) 

CiBtoQi boasrs r»uUishrd and laws madr. * ' 

1354. TV* Moncols mabr an albanc« with the Sun«5 and ox-crthrow the Kin Emm«» 
Jq-ohv Fu Ukm and the Kin Emperor bums himself in his palare. ^ 

War breaks out between OKdai and the $un«s. 

lar^* U, the last emperor of the Sun^ r)\*nastv, despairs of defeating 
cornmits sniride. ^ 


the Mongols and 


ia$o. KubUi assumes complete control. Ia%'s the foundations of Pekin 

fr^ sea alnxsl to the Straits of Ma’arca; with the csceplion of Hindustan 
Arabra and the wfstmuunst .11 .1,- \t -1 —.•- *, inuiusian, 

declared thentselv'rs hs v-assal 
The modern no\'el and stage^plav 

Uarro Polo visits China bcarng letters from Pope Gregory X. (1374). 

1^301-1307. Timur. KubUi's grandson, succeeds and tak^ the title of Yuen Ghana 
Great cramemal pcosperm. but in adopung Chinese cixiliiation the Mongols lost much of 
ibrir n^I s pirit. T he surety of J#n-Tsun« arre u^ak and vicioi^nd mairs«r^t 

socsetws were ferrned to o\erthrnw the Mongol D> nasty. ' 

Oiu Yw» Chang, the son of a Chinese labouring man. rexxilti. and in 1355 takes Nanking. 
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Tartar armv threatens the capital. 1543. 

A Japanese fleet raxages the littoral provinces. 

IW. The Japanese invade Korea but are defeated. 

Matteo Rrri berocnes snmtiAc adviser to the Court of China. 

1616. The Manrbu Tartars invade Liao Tung. 

TTw last of the dynasty. Englnh merchants arrive at Canton. 

1643. Lj rebeb and the dykes of the Yellow River are cut to flood the country. 


<0 »»“* rebels, take possession of IVkin and proclaim Shun Chili 

They take Nanking. 

Koxmga. the pirate, drivys the Dutch out of Formosa (1663) 

TJ* and the pigtail are adopted. 

1050. The tnl Russian embassy comes to IVkin 
A great srbofar and general. 

Treaty between Russia and China. 

Ea.'tbqaakc at IVkin destroys 400.000 people. 

Invades Nepaol and subjugates the Ghtirkas. 
iKBina lore«d to pay Uibute. 

Retm of Turguls from the Caspian Sea (1770). 

Massacre of Muhammadairs. x // /• 

*21' * roisaion to Pekin. 

tSL ^ Ptotratant mastnnarv' arrives in Canton. 

^BnlS trrmina;«I and Lord Napier is sent as 

•a^ t 5 i r »w|»T>otcod Rr.Ush trade in Canton. 

iinpoiUtion of opium. 

fvl^ "*'* obtains the cession of Hong-Kong. 

r >ra£-L co ocluded by Sir Henry IVttingcr in 11142. 

rrwdom of trade given at five ports. 

The T*at p*tng reMlioo. 
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Nanking rreaptured. 1864. 

Murder of Mr. Margary, the 
Revolt of Yakub Beg. 
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S* rrb-llion and the siege of the foreign legations 
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It. \uan Shib-k'al appointed Prime Minister of China. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE CHINESE. By PROFESSOR H. A. GILES, M.A., LLD. 



In C hina, as elsewhere, we find at the earliest dawn of history the record of a Golden Age. Somewhat 
shadowy accounts of this period have come 
down to us. It is chiefly associated with 
the names of two Emperors. Yao and 
Shun, whose long reigns were devoted 
entirely to the welfare of their people, and 
whose virtues brought about ideal social 
conditions, in which articles lost in the street 
were not appropriated by the finders, 
and all house-doors remained unlocked at 
night. 

The date assigned co the two rulers 
above mentioned corresponds roughly with 
2300 B.c. Chinese tradition, however, goes 
still further back and tells of certain semi¬ 
divine Emperors, by whose wisdom primitive 
man in China learned the secret of fire, the 
arts of making clothes, of agriculture, and of 
writing, the use of wheeled vehicles, and the 
construction of houses to take the place of 
rudely formed nests in trees. There was the 
famous “Yellow Emperor”, 2698 b.c., who 
could speak from birth. A flash of lightning 
had caused his mother to become pregnant, 
and after twenty-five months' gestation she 
gave birth to this son. His court was thronged 
with strange peoples from afar. Envoys 
came from the Long-legged nation, and from 
those strange beings who had holes in the 
middle of their bodies, their grandees being 
carried on poles passed through them. Under 
his reign, too, is noted the appearance of the 
phoenix, a bird which is seen only when the 
Empire is well governed and enjo\ing pro¬ 
found peace. 

Our next landmark is the Great Yii, 
founder, in 2200 b.c., of the first Chinese 
dynasty — that is, the first sequence of 
sovereigns under whom the throne was handed 
on from father to son, thus making, as 
Chinese writers say, “a famil}^ possession of 
the Empire”. The Great Yii himself gained 
his position by his engineering skill ; he is 
said to have drained the Empire from the 
effects of a mighty deluge, which early writers 
sought to identify with Noah's flood. This 
Hsia dynasty lasted for four hundred years. 
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PREHISTORIC CHINESE TREE-DWELLERS. 

Though nothin? certain is known of the primitive ancestors of 
the Chinese, it may be presumed with safety that, like the 
primitive mces in New Guinea, they built platform dwellings in 
trees, living upon the wild fruits and herbs, and such animals as 
they could kill by means of rudely-fashioned stone implements. 

It was brought to an end by the increasing degeneracy 


of its line of monarchs, until the climax was reached by the Emperor Chieh Kuei, whose uttei 
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wickedness entailed much misery upon the people, and was even said to have caused two la 
rivers to dry up. 

Then came China’s first revolution under the leadership of a prince to whom legend has ascribed the 
possession of four elbow-joints. He defeated Chieh Kuei, and in 1766 B.c. mounted the throne as the 
first Emperor of the Shang Dynasty, a title taken from the name of his princedom. Chieh Kuei’s son 
fled northwards, and gathered round him a tribe to be known later on as the Huns. 

The Shang Dynasty lasted six hundred years, with a change of title from Shang to Yin in 1401 b c 
the capital being then moved from the north bank of the Yellow River to a place of that name on the 
south bank. It should here be noted that ancient China covered a comparatively small area lying 
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UKEAT VU DRAINING THE EMPIRE. 

have drained the Empire from threfRcirof i'mi^htv”deluKe bv ^ his position by his euffineering skill, and is said to 

inereasing degeneracy of its Une of mona,ch.s. w^onbrought to an end by the 
hronght mneh misery to the people. and“ ™ 

close of .he “'T' '™"’ ‘I" 

document the authenticity of which is dn ht iT"^” Annals of the Bamboo Books, a 

of undoubted antiquitv the collection and ^ t / scholars ; (2) certain detached historical papers 

to various .nsenpLs'on < 3 ' 

m book form by Chinese archteologists. carefully reproduced and published 

desJr?b?dTront'crn wbh^ f J- ^-V'-^ty tvas simply a repetition of that 

live to see .he triumph secuse ,t:,rl.e lirfrievoM hTht^^^r’' 

I. however, his son Wu Wang, the 
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^‘martial king”, came to the throne as first ruler of the Chou dynasty, almost his initial act was to 
canonize his dead father as the virtual founder of his line, under the title of Wen Wang, the “civil king”, 
in allusion to the higher work of the civilian who planned the revolution, which was carried out by mere 
force of arms. It was not long before the fame of Wen Wang was enshrined in deathless verse ; and 
even at this remote date there are few names which kindle an equal enthusiasm in the hearts of his 
countr\Tnen of to-day. 

We are beginning now, 1122 B.c., to stand on somewhat firmer ground, though still three centuries 
before the time from which the genuinely historical period is usually held to date. With the advent of 
the Chou Dynasty we realize the existence of a highly civilized people, living under a form of govern¬ 
ment which we are quite able to understand and appreciate. Feudality was the keynote to the system. 
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THE FIRST REVOLUTION. 

After the deposition of Chieh Kuei came China’s first Revolution under the leadei-ship of a prince to whom legends ascribed 
the possession of four elbow-joints. He defeated Chieh Kuei, and in 1766 b.c. mounted the throne as the first Emperor of the 
Shang Dynasty, a title taken from.thc name of his princedom. Chieh Kuei’s son fled northward, and gathered round him a 
tribe to be ^«nown later as the Huns The Shang Dynasty lasted six hundred year?. 


The Slate of Chou, trom which the dynasty took its title, was the royal domain, and to its king the 
chieftains of the various surrounding states swore an undying allegiance. Thus things went on, smoothly 
enough, until 781 b.c., when for political reasons the capital was moved eastward ; and from that hour, 
say Chinese writers, “the feudal bond was slackened”. States began to indulge in internecine warfare, 
the object being always acquisition of territory, and these conditions produced that singular being, the 
{)rofessional politician, who went about offering advice to the rulers of states, and generally selling his 
services to the highest bidder. 

For the period between 722 and 484 b.c. we have, in addition to the Annals of the Bamboo Books, 
the Annals of Lu. the native state of Confucius, written by the sage himself. From this work, which 
gave its name. Springs and Autumns (=years, annals), to the period, and more especially from the 
famous commentary provided by a disciple, we can obtain a fair idea of China's political condition. The 
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leuaai Dona between suzerain 
and vassal had indeed become 
so far slackened that no 
further attention was paid to 
the royal commands by the 
more powerful feudal nobles. 
Two or more of these chief¬ 
tains would enter into solemn 
covenants and alliances for 
offensive and defensive pur¬ 
poses, mostly the former ; but 
how far they would loyally 
keep such treaties was usually 
determined more by circum¬ 
stances than by any feeling of 
actual obligation. One state 
would “borrow a road” across 
a friendly state in order to 
attack a third, generally on 
condition that such accommo- 

4 

dation should be rewarded by 
some share of the spoils. 
Cities were besieged and taken; 
armies were ambushed and 
destroyed; rulers of states 
were poisoned or assassinated. 
The only redeeming feature, 
according to one writer, was 
the pathetic figure of Confucius 
wandering in exile from his 
native state, after a short 
period of office, the "wooden- 
tongued bell of God", as he 
was called, to whose notes no 
attention was then paid. In¬ 
dividual prowess and feats of 
arms, as recorded under these 
Annals, often call to mind the 

stories of the Iliad, but with¬ 
out the absurd inter\ ention of gods and goddesses. For these Annals and commentary profess to deal 

with real happenings, and are written in a serious historical spirit ; the credibility of the narrative 

woiild be impaired by the admission of a supernatural element. As satisfactory evidence of their 

aut enticit\. we find recorded notices of comets, the dates of which have been verified by European 
astronomers. 

One of the quaint episodes scattered throughout the commentary is related as follows. The mother 
o a eu al duke had plotted against him, desiring to set his younger brother, her favourite, upon the 
throne. Her plot failed, and she was placed under restraint, the rightful heir saying, ‘T will not see you 
again until I have reached the Yellow Springs below" (that is, in the next world). Then he repented. 

atcr on, a certain officer, who had heard the news, came with a present to the duke, who, as was the 
custom, caused ium to be entertained with food. The officer put a piece of the meat on one side, and, 
when asked by the duke why he did this, he said : “I have a mother who always shares in what I eat ; 

I beg to be allowed to keep this piece for her.” The duke said : "You have a mother : alas. I have 
none . The officer inquired what the duke meant, and the latter related all the circumstances, and 
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PROFESSIONAL POLITICIANS. 

In 781 B.c. the capital was moved eastward, and from that time, say Chinese 
nr.ters, ‘the feudal bond was slackened”. States began to indulge in internecine 
warfare the object being always the acquisition of territory, and these conditions 
produced that singular being, the professional politician, who went about offering 
advice to the rulers of states and generally selling his services to the highest bidder. 
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how he had repented of his oath. '*Why be distressed about that ?” said the officer. '"If you dig into 
the earth, down to the Yellow Springs, and then make a subterranean passage where you can meet, who 
can say that your oath has been violated ?” The duke acted upon this suggestion and when the passage 
was completed he entered it, singing • 

In this tunnel there’s love.” 

and his mother, coming in at the other end, responded: 

"There is none up above.' 

From this time torth they were mother and son, as before. 

After the death of Confucius, 551-479 B.c.. the political condition of the Middle Kingdom—“China'" 
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SOLDIERS WITH ‘BITS” IN THEIR .MOI'TIIS 

In the early history of China (about lUOO b.c.), when wars between neighbouring: states were frequent, it appears to have 
been a common custom, when armies were making a night attack, for the soldiers to march with wooden “bits” In their mouths 
to guard against the danger of talking and thereby apprising the enemy’s outposts of their approach 

is not a native term—went rapidly from bad to worse, and the next two centuries are known as the 
era of the Warring States, when everybody’s hand was against somebody Ultimately, after eight 
hundred years of the Chou Dynasty, the longest stretch of power enjoyed by any ruling House, the great 
western state of Ch'in (or Ts'in) assumed a commanding position, and in 221 b.c. its ruler succeeded in 
establishing himself as Emperor of China, styling himself the First Emperor, and meaning his successors 
to be the Second. Third, and so on for ever. He further tried to make literature begin with his reign, and 
gave orders for the destruction of all existing books, with the exception of works on agriculture, medicine, 
and divination ; and but for the fidelity of some scholars who hid their copies, the whole of the Confucian 
Canon, and many other important philosophical works, would have perished irrecoverably by fire. He 
left one famous mark on the earth’s surface by the construction of a large portion of the Great Wall, 
which was added to later on, and the object of which was to keep out aggressive tribes of Tartars—a 
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word ol fateful import throughout the history of China 

All this, however, was in vain ; his feeble son, who came to 

the throne in succession to the "Old Dragon”, was put to 

death two years later (207 b.c.) ; "the roof-tiles”, as the 

Chinese put it, "came clattering down”, and a new dynasty 

appeared on the scene, with a longer and more glorious 
career before it. 

The founder of the House of Han, in memory ol which 
the northern Chinese still call themselves, "sons of Han” 
figured during early life in the humble position of beadle. 
Driven to desperation by the oppressive government of the 
First Emperor, he headed a revolution which raised him 
.’ater on, after many ups and downs of fortune, to the 
Imperial throne. Even before he was safely seated, he 
issued a proclamation abrogating the severe laws then e.xist- 
mg, and enacted three simple laws in their stead, referring 
only to murder, bodily injury, and theft, to each of which 

suitable penalties were assigned. This proclamation is still 
in existence, and reads as follows :— 

“Fellow-countrymen ! 

"You have long groaned under the despotic sway of 


Confncins was born in the year 551 b.c., his 
Jather being a distinguished soldier. At the age 
of twenty-one he commenced teaching, but was 
afterwards appointed MinLster of Work.s and 
Minister of Crime, in which capacity he reformed 
^ country. Owing to jealousy, Confucius left 
f^ state and travelled with his foUowcrs for 
about twelve years, when he was invited to return 
to the state of Lu. He did little in politics, but 
spent the last years of his life in literary work. 

the House of Ch'in. To complain openly 

was to incur the penalty of e.xtermina- 
tion. Even casual words of objection 
were punished by decapitation of the 
individual. 

“Now it was agreed between myself 

and the other nobles that whosoever 

first entered the territory of Ch'in should 

rule over it. Therefore I am come to 

rule over you. With you, I further 

agree upon three laws [as above], the 

remainder of the Ch'in code to be 
abrogated. 

The officials and people will con¬ 
tinue to attend to their respective 
duties, as heretofore. My sole object in 
coming here is to eradicate wrong. I 

desire to do violence to no one Fear 
not!” 

One of the first cares of the early 
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BURNING THE BOOKS. 


After eight hundred years of the Chou Dynasty, the ruler of the western ^tate ot Ch‘iii established himself as Emperor oi 
China, styling himself the First Emperor. He tried to make literature begin with his reign (221 B.c.),and ordered the destnictiun 
of all books, save those on agriculture, medicine, and divination. Some scholars faithfully hid their copies, or the whole of the 
Confucian Canon and other important philosophical works would have perished irrecoverably by fire. His dynasty was short¬ 
lived, for his feeble son was put to death after a reign of two years only and a new dynasty began. 
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Emperors of this line was to recover the lost works of the Confucian Canon. Hidden volumes were 
’brought to light; and the Odes, for instance, were recovered, at first from the lips of scholars who 
had, in accordance with custom learned them by heart, and later on from copies which had been 
produced from their hiding-places Unfortunately this condition of things offered an excellent chance 
to unscrupulous scholars, who forthwith began to “discover” all kinds of missing works, such as 
really had perished, and also others now heard of for the first time. Forgery was indeed rampant; 
and to this source we owe the absurd little volume known as the Tao Te Ching, which passes as 
.actually from the hand of Lao Tzu, a philosopher said to date from the close of the seventh century 
B.C., and generally regarded as the founder of the sect of the Taoists. Taoism, which was once a 
narrow speculative system based upon a few very paradoxical maxims by dint of appropriating most 
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AN EARLY HUN RAID. 


The Huas were a w’ild, unevUtured people who raided on horseback their more oiTiiizcd Dcighhours and defeated them 
by the fury of their attack. The Fourth Emperor of the Uan Dynasty (179*156 b.c.) sent large presents to the Khan of the 
Huns to induce him to keep his subjects, **thc nations of the bow and arrow’*, from crossing the Great Wall to plunder the 
Chinese, *’tho families of the hat and girdle”. 


•of the forms and ceremonies, together with some of the more modern superstitions of Buddhism, is 
now a flourishing religion. 

After a short reign the founder died, leaving the throne to a son ; but the latter was quickly over¬ 
shadowed by his mother, the first of the three women who at various dates ruled with strong hands 
over the Empire. 

Towards the close of the second century b.c. vast campaigns were carried on by successful generals 
and the deadly Hsiung-nu of the north-west, forebears of the Huns were kept in check. Chinese arms 
were carried far into Central Asia, and Khoten. Kokand, and the Pamirs became part of the Empire. 

The terror inspired by the raiding Huns finds frequent expression in early Chinese literature. During 
-the reign of the Fourth Emperor, 179-156 b.c., the growing power of the Huns was a source of grave 
.anxiety. We possess a remarkable letter addressed by his Majesty, when fearing a fresh outbreak, to 
^'The Khan of the Huns”, and beginning: “We respectfully trust that the great Khan is well”, an 
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unusual compliment from the Son of Heaven to a despised barbarian. It is pointed out in the letter 
that since the founding of the Han Dynasty the following arrangement had been made : “All to the 
north of the Great Wall, comprising the nations of the bow and arrow, to be subject to the great Khan • 
all within the Great \\ all, namely, the families of the hat and girdle, to be subject to the House of Han ’’ 
The “hat and girdle” at once places the Chinese on a higher plane of civilization than could be con¬ 
ceded to nations of the “bow 
and arrow”. The Emperor 
goes on to say; “The Hans 
and the Huns are border 
nations. Your northern climate 
is early locked in deadly cold. 
Therefore We have annually 
sent large pre.sents of food 
and clothing and other useful 
things , and now the Empire 
is at peace and the people 
prosperous. Heaven, it is 
said, covers no one in par¬ 
ticular, and Earth is the 
common resting-place of all 
men. Let us then dismiss 
trifling grievances and tread 

the broader path accord¬ 
ingly.” 

Two names stand out con¬ 
spicuously in connection with 
military operations against the 
Huns under this dynasty In 
100 B.C., an official named Su 
W’u was dispatched upon a 
mission of peace to the Huns, 
his business being to escort 
home some Hun envoys who 
had been seized and imprisoned 
by way of reprisal for similar 
seizure and imprisonment of 
Chinese envoys who had now 
been allowed to return., While 
at the Court of the Khan, an 
attempt was made to persuade 
him to throw off his allegiance 
and enter the service of the 
Huns ; upon which he tried to 
commit suicide, and wounded 
himself so severely that he lay 
unconscious for hours. He 

and at length, when all attempts to shake his nr,c • ■ thrown into a dungeon ; 

and set to tend sheep. In the^ year 86 L neare ^he was sent up north 

asked for the release of Su Wu The Huns Emperor 

Khan that the Emperor had shot a goose with a lett^er tied to 

B.c. returned to China after a capU^ o"'inete";-'--d, and in. 
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thk patriotic envoy. 

faiB business bein^r^ort Cue tomtMlun'^Lfvovs 

Chinese. While at the Court of the Khan an att^''^" by the 

enter the service of the Huns, but rather than rin induce him to 

wounded himself severely. He was thrown hit commit suicide, and 

to tend sheep. «nd aftenvards sent north 
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THE EMPEUOH SHOOTS A GOOSE. 


When peace was made with the Huus the Emperor of China asked for the release of Su \Vu, but the Huns answered that 
the man was dead. A new envoy was sent who informed the Khan that the Emperor had shot a goose to whose leg a letter \va 3 
tied, from which he bad learned the whereabouts of the missing envoy. The story so astonished the Khan that Su Wu was 
released, and he returned to China after a captivity of nineteen years. 
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\In British ^tuscum 

A portrait ot Pan Chao, lady historian and 
snpenntondent of the Court, by Ku K'ai-chih 

oneofthegreatcst names of Chinese art. Fourth 

century* a.d 


1 h e other 

name is that of 

Li Ling, a general 

who. in 99 b.c., 

penetrated into 

Hun territory 

with only live 

% 

thousand men. 
Surrounded by 
thirty thousand 
of the enemy, he 
was forced to 
surrender, where¬ 
upon he swore 
allegiance to the 
Khan, whose 
daughter he mar¬ 
ried, remaining 
among the Huns 
until his death 


[In Victoria and Albert Museum. 

An embossed Mirror-back with Gra?co- 
Bactnan designs. Han Dynasty (202 b.c - 

A.D. 220). Chinese art owes much to Greek 
Influence. 


sometwenty 

A usurper. ^amed^v2,VMaI;^ ™se'T„d'''e'Lerthe ftjte!^vhthTe'mluagl 'to WdT 

generaJ worship 3 “ aS uTd o he nT ^ monotheism, and later lo a 

time vaguely ItLwn as a S-^t teaehi uf objects-the religion ol Buddha, already tor some 

- .s ^plrly su'pp^osXir S 'bTu h^ ^ 

Xt “;;rsr„ui:rX 'r ~r:r“o^t■s::' 

hnour. some centunes before the Christian “a” X VZZ tZs had" to'g bl^tt^iJed 

far and wide, but 
had disappeared 
with the Cli'in 
dynasty”, under 
which occurred 
the Burning of 
the Books. The 
arts of poetry and 
painting were 
more systemati¬ 
cally cultivated ; 
and a new form 
of music was im¬ 
ported from Bac- 
tria, then a Greek 
province, to re¬ 
place the ancient 
style, the art of ' 

which seems to , . iVictorUi and Albert Museum. 

have been showing elaborate workman. 

ehip, including foui- conrentionalized tree-frogs. 


9 

From oriffinal in] 

A War Drum called Chu-ko ku, inscribed 
A.D. 199, characteristic of the ,Sban tribes. 





The Chinese 





unaccountably lost. Meanwhile the sands of the Han Dynasty were running out, and illustrating 

once more the inevitable sequence of fullness and decay, a theory dear to the heart of the 

Chinese philosopher. Four hundred years had passed away; the later Emperors were vicious or 

incompetent, and a squabble over the succession set the ball rolling. The upshot of all this was the 

division of the Empire into three parts; and, although the Chinese maintain that there can never be 
two sovereigns on earth any more 

than two suns in the sky, the fact 
remains that “the tripod—emblem 
of Imperial rule—was divided into 
three*', so that in a.d. 222, and 
for many years afterwards, there 
were actually three Emperors, one 
of them a descendant of a Han 
Emperor, each with his own Court 
and capital, and wielding independ¬ 
ent power. This is known as the 
epoch of the Three Kingdoms, and 
is remarkable for the number of 
eminent personages called into 
action by the exigencies of the times. 

First and foremost of these was 
the great military hero now known 
as Kuan Ti. Nine centuries after' 
his death he was posthumously 
ennobled as Duke, and a few 
yean afterwards he was raised to 
the rank of Prince ; in 1594 he 
was deified, and has ever since 
been worshipped as the God of 
War. 

Another great fighter of those 
days was Chu-ko Liang, whose 
memory is still affectionateh’ 
cherished by the Chinese people. 

Various inventions are credited to 
his genius ; among others, mechani¬ 
cal horses and oxen able to draw 
heavy loads. Perhaps a crossbow 
able to shoot several arrows at 
once may be a safer example to 
quote. 

The final result oi thib inter¬ 
necine strife between the Three 
Kingdoms was the disruption ol 
all of them, and an attempt tc 
re-establish an undivided Empire 
under a new dynasty, styled Chin, 

from which word, in spite of its tempting look, the term China is not derived. The leading spirit 
of the revolutionaries, who in a.d. 265 proclaimed himself Emperor, was the grandson of a famous 
commander under one of the Three Kingdoms. He may be regarded as the Fabius of the Middle 
Kingdom , for his opposition to Chu-ko Liang, above mentioned, consisted in persistently refusing 
battle, a course which so irritated his opponent that the latter contemptuously sent him a present of a 
woman's headdress. 


*‘■1 .1 , 


-v. 




Painted specidllii for this work] 

A WOMANS HEADDRESS FOR AN EMPEROR 

The grandson of a famous commander under one of the Three Kingdoms 
proclaimed himself Emperor in a.d. 265. He persistently refused battle to 
Chu-ko Liang, a course which so irritated (he latter that he contemptuously 
sent him a present of a woman’s hoaddres.<; 
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With a break at the beginning ot the fourth century, the Chin Dynasty harassed on ^ II k 

de^aded a, home by eaal rulers, ruanaged to drag on until the early years of the fift eeulurr'"h“' 
It passed away, as usual, in the throes of ciyil war. ^ century when 

In spite of the troubles of the times, pictorial art flourished, and the close of the dvnastu <==. 
luua s greatest painters, Ku K-ai-chih, a specimen of whose work is now in thf Sh Z"' 
hether a mere cotnetdence or not. the same epoch produced one ot China’s greatest poets ^af ch'ta 

whose story of "The Peach- 

blossom Fountain", and poem 

entitled "Home Again”, are 

lamiliar to all Chinese school- 
boys. 

The former may be taken 
as a good specimen of Chinese 
allegory, and runs as follows : 
Towards the end of the fourth 
century a.d. a certain fisher¬ 
man, who had followed up one 
of the riyer branches without 
taking note whither he was 
going, came suddenly upon a 
grove of peach trees in full 
bloom, extending to some dis¬ 
tance on each bank, with not 
a tree of any other kind in 
sight. The beauty of the scene 
and the exquisite perfume of 
the flowers filled the heart of 
the fisherman with surprise 
as he proceeded onwards, 
anxious to see the limit of this 
lovely grove. He found that 
the peach trees ended where 
the water began, at the foot 
of a hill ; and there he espied 
what seemed to be a cave 
with light issuing from it. So 
he made fast his boat, and 
crept in through a narrow- en- 

I trance, which shortly ushered 

t'ainted specially ^orL-\ u- • . 

^ him into a new world of level 
rue EmplJ'tolTe! '''''' OF TiiF PEOPLE. Country, with fine houses, rich 

then suggested that as hi.swi°“°he''neyTMaTm“'^’^'''‘^'“'“®'’‘°‘'®“*'Iarquis,uDd beautiful pools, and a 

“ bamboo. Highways for traffic 

of crowing cocks and barking dogs were heard amnnH • sl ^ ^°uth ; sounds 

or were at work in the fields, was of a strani^P ’ people who passed along, 

contented and happy. ^ ‘^tit . while young and old alike appeared to be 

One of the inhabitants, catching si°-ht of n i 

whence he came, he insisted on taLg'^the stranger TT"’iastonished; but, after learning 

they informed him that their ancestL had so.Jht ^ turned out to see the visitor, and 

the troublous times of the House of Ch'in (u c ) families, from 

(H.C.), adding that they had thus become finally cut 
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off from the rest of the human race. They then inquired about the politics of the 

«t.-,bl,sl,ment of the Hao Dynasty, and, of course, of the later dynasties whlh h!r“' 

affai^ " ■ "''’™ '"'y ‘1'= ''Wssitudes of human 

Each m turn invited the fisherman to his home and entertained him hospitably until u 

latter prepar^ to take his leave. “You need not talk to the outside world about vvhat vlu h^^ 
sa,d the people of the place to the fisherman as he bade them farewell and returned to 
mental notes of the route as he proceeded on his homeward voyage. ^ 

Ten he reached home, he at once went and reported what he had seen to thm r 
dismct. and the Governor sent off men with him to seek, by the aid of his notes to disc 
regton. But he was never able to find it again ; the explanation being that’ thfs 7 ol''fishLm 

The Chin Dynasty trttnessed. .vd. y,,, the departure ol Fa Hslen, the first of the Chinese Buddhists, 

who travelled overland to 
India, and brought back many 
of the sacred books of Buddh¬ 
ism, images, relics, and other 
instrumental parts of this re¬ 
ligion. A few years previously 
Kumarajiva. one of the patri¬ 
archs of Buddhism, had been, 
invited from India to China ; 
indeed, one of the many self- 
appointed rebel Emperors of 
the day sent, in 382. an army 
of seventy thousand men to 
fetch him. It was not, how¬ 
ever, until after the death of 
this ' 7 alse Emperor”, in 384, 
that Kumarajiva took up his 
residence in China, and began 
to translate important 
Buddhist works i n t o- 
Chinese. At his death, some 
thirty years later, his body 
was cremated, but his tongue 
is said to have remained 

unhurt in the midst of the 
fire. 

With the final collapse of 
the Chin Dynasty in 420 we 
reach a period known as ”the 
northern and southern dynas¬ 
ties”. This term means that 
the Empire was divided up 
between Tartars in the north 
and pure Chinese in the south. 
There were at first several 
lival lartar dynasties ; but in 
386 these were displaced by 
the Tobas a Tungusic race, 
who. under five dynastic titles,. 




* 




Paintai laUy for IhU tcork] 


A SACKIFICE IN A CONFUCIAN TEMPLE. 

worship of the nage^hid Tt-mples were definitely e.sUiblished. The 

fashion, and in the fourth r-entury a shrine Tn*'] intermittent 

not until A.p. .50a that the lir^rcou^n Tn nT 

animals- the ox, sheep and niL' for i "as erected for the sacrifice ol 

of a portrait of Confucius for which nn 

or vwiicfi nndci the Mmg.. a wooden Uiblet was substituted. 
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Painted specioUf/ for this ivorkl 


REMOVING A TABLET FROM A CONFUCIAN TEMPLE 

* 

The glory of Confuciits in the Temple is shared by his disciples in life and a number of scholais of later days who have 
distinguished themselves by their etTorts in upholding and spreading the Confucian teaehings, to each one of whom a tablet is put 
up as a memorial. It has happened, indeed, many times in the course of ages that, perhaps at the whim of an Emperor, the 
tablet of some favourite has been wrongly honoured with a place among the elect. In such cases posterity has always been enual 
to the occasion : the canonization has been cancelled, and the tablet incontinently removed, as here shown 


ruled for some two hundred years, while duriu" about the same period there were four Chinese 
dynasties in the south. 

Under the third of these four, the Liang Dynasty, there was definitely established the institution 
known as the Confucian Temple. The worship of Confucius had been previously carried out more or 
less intermittentlv. and in the fourth century the Tobas had built a shrine in honour of the sage, and later 
on other shrines appeared, at which women were accustomed to pray for children until forbidden by 
Imperial edict to do so ; but it was not until 505 that the first Confucian Temple, in the modern sense 
of the term, was erected for the sacrifice of animals—the ox, sheep and pig ; for musical rites with dancing; 
and for the display of a portrait of Confucius, for which under the Mings (see post) a wooden tablet was 

substituted. 

Fifty years later it was Imperially decreed that a Temple should be set up in every town 
above a certain rank throughout the Empire. There, four times a year, Confucius is officially worshipped, 
in recognition of the great services his teachings have rendered to mankind ; but no prayers for benefits_ 
personal or intercessory, are allowed. It is true that under the Ming Dynasty Confucius was raised to 
the rank of a god. and that the same farce was again perpetrated so late as 1907 ; by the great bulk, 
however, of the level-headed people of China he has always been regarded rather as an inspired man. 
His glory in the Temple is shared by his disciples in life and a number of scholars of later days who have 
distinguished themselves by their efforts in upholding and spreading the Confucian teachings, to each 
one of whom a tablet is put up as a memorial. It has happened, indeed, many limes in the course ol 
ages that, perhaps at the whim of an Emperor, the tablet of some favourite has been wrongly honoured 
with a place among the elect. In such cases posterity has always been equal to the occasion ; the 
canonization has been cancelled, and the tablet incontinently removed. 

I 
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more milder single rule, proclaiming^WmTeirfirsf once 

^aiig Ch^n, the famous patriot of the Han Dvnastv a r. \ ^ ^ descended from 

laid up no store tor his tanti.y; and who, when a friend remonstralej wit'h Wm irr" ““ 

van, Chien he,an by wholesale s,a„rhro nothing 

served, and was treacherous in the trLment of his own rela iv« and ,1 »““* “"der which he had 
a bad ruler. He added long stretches to the Creat + f 4 -u ^ 3-Itogether 

He lightened taxation, codified the criminal law, institutl^t^e^S^^ 

and set an e-vantple of sintplicity and economy in food and dress. He Lbo^byta 





- 4 





PainJe/i ^ptcially for this icork] 

AJthou^h the first Emperor of the ^ ' n PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

food and dress, he c.UhUshe.l pni,Ue libnTrif<t.‘'‘*'“'‘'“- 'aw, and ^ett^^n ^xample'lif'^^^licit^^^ 

the country seething in^scMem rn<rwhrro“tl;“tha!''s' ^ears of ignobie rule 

=SVIS ^st'or;-';ra ,„t.aV:: 

a match lor her. the target being painted to resemble aTeam",' Th ™" ‘’V shooting 

mi^ria, throne as first bmperor „, D^r^E; t"””' f 

»-ts >f -r wh^f:rrr„:r-;r“htrtfie' 

modified ““ 1 nrkll, . oeV’' «« rushed internal 

Pena, code, fostered learuing, and tried to' restore .“tf iX^'ilT “"IS 















Painted specially for this uorA*) 


WINNING A WIFE BY GOOD SHOOTING. 

The house of Sui was brouj^bt to an end by Li Yuan, a military commandant, who ascended the throne a.d. G18 as first 
Emperor of the T‘ang Dynasty. He won his beautiful wife by shootinj? a match for her, the target being painted to resemble 
a peacock, both eyes of which were put out by his arrows. He reigned for eight years, and then abdicated in favour of hi« 
son. This was the beginning of nearly three centuries of rule which rank among the most remarkable in the annals of China. 
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science. Genial in his intercourse with public officials, his fame spread far beyond the limits of the 

Middle Kingdom, which then extended up to the frontier of Persia. He was beloved by all priests, 

Buddhist, Taoist and Christian, for it was under his auspices that Nestorian missionaries were allowed to 

settle at the capital in a.d. 636 ; and in 643 the Byzantine Emperor is said to have sent a mission to 

his Court. Numerous stories, true and false, have gathered about his name. One specimen of each 
will perhaps suffice. 

During a severe plague of locusts, always much dreaded by the Chinese, he is said to have offered up 
a prayer to God. at the same time swallowing a live locust in evidence of sincerity. Cynical critics have. 



Painted specially for this it'or&J 


A PLAGUE OF LOCUSTS. 


China like other Eastern couutiiof:. has always siifleix'd much from plagues of destroying locusts. Among the stories told 
of the second Emperor of the T‘ang Dynasty is one that during a severe visitation of this sort he offered up a prayer to God. 
at the same time swallowing a live locust in evidence of sincerity There is no record that the plague was stayed. 


indeed, alleged that a paper locust was substituted for the real insect; there is, at any rate, no record 
that the plague was stayed. 

On one occasion he is said to have died and to have gone down into Purgatory, but to have recovered 
his life through the kindly intervention of the “recording angel", who altered a 13 against his name 
in the Book of Fate into 33, thus giving him twenty more years to live. 

Among the celebrities of the T'ang Dynasty may be mentioned the second Chinese Empress who 
usurped Imperial power. She maintained her position as sole ruler of China from 684 to 705. when she 
was compelled to abdicate. 

The sixth Emperor of this line was remarkable for his long reign of forty-four years (712-756). which, 
however, ended unhappily in forced abdication ; and also for the number of distinguished poets and 
painters whom he drew to his Court. Chilians most famous poet, Li Po, the beauty of whose verses 
gained for him the title of “a banished angel", was a tipsy, rollicking bard, of about thirty-seven vears 
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01 wlien he was introduced tn r 

ii-mover, did not fail him \x- "’ater that he was at all fit f +i ^ street, and it was 

"" followed by intrigue, which^r^l^L^lf 



i ^ptcially for th i- -jrvrk] 

T Tsu,,^. the second T ang HKCKIVEs A MISSION. 
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-b .o't.::.‘„ 7 a.r‘;.“; 

' , . f ^ ^ artists, ancient or modern We can iud^e 
.preserved ,n Japan, which, if not actually from the brush o vt 

t IS really one of a series of incidents m the career of the Lord 

• the walls of a monastery in China, about a.o. 743 . and desertd 
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LI VO rp:citing before the emperor. 


China’s most famous poet, Li Po, was a tipsy bard of about tUrty-seTcn when he was first introduced to the sixth 
T’ang Emperor. On one occasion when the Emperor sent for him he was lying in the street so drunk that it was not untU 
he had had his face well mopped that he was fit to appear, but even then lus talents did not fail him. The poet met his 
death by drowning, having one night fallen nut of a boat in a drunken elTort to embrace the reflection of the moon. 
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PointfrptcinUv for 'hip ir/>rf] 


HAN VC PRE.^EXTIN-G HIS .MEMORIAL. 


One of the Kmperors of the T‘ n * ‘'li^^MORlAL. 

by a contemporary eyewitness as including “scenerv hnilH' 

number of several thousands-the most befutifuS’ ^^g^res, birds and beasts to th. 

.« c«™ ao». .0 is .he Del^rBuddha Tf' 

stam' ^ Buddha is passing, the bhikshus (Buddhist mendira^Tl^^'^ ^ Nirvana, 

stamping m lamentation as though utterly beyond self-control Fv k "a 

of the field are wailing and knocking their' heai on th ground oT 1 ^he beasts 

as usual. Math no trace of anguish on his face. How cofid the n. I 

of life and death ? The answer is that he was inspired the mysteries 

aaid inspired the bLhers ^nd^fiThmonlers aMh^^^^ made the beholder’s hair stand on end". 

^'^Sond has, of course, been busy with Wu Tao-t7n’c no 

had been rude to him : and out of revenge he painted on aiTfnn " ^he priests at a temple 

kicked all the furniture to pieces. ^ ^ ^ "donkey, which during the night 

gazing upon it in raptTrtX artist'potferto Ihl"* g^e^of a 
The gate opened and he passed through tuLn- round to £ h T "^^PP®^ his hands, 

the gate clo.sed. and before the amazed monarch could advance fs'tepThrh 

\\ u I a.i-tzu wa. never seen again. the whole scene faded away, and 

■ ^ th!;",^'" ull7edlot toot7 7" 
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consider these points other than 
this with the unwashed”. 


as evidence of unfettered genius, adding that 


“it is difficult to discuss 



^ y or VO lunes would be required to give even brief outlines of the poets and painters of the 

mentioned Han Kan, the great painter of horses. Upon two disks, measuring less than 

h • IOmeter, he placed no fewer than one hundred horses, fifty on each disk, with every single 

horse in a different attitude. We possess woodcuts of these two disks, handed down through the centuries ; 

an o them Mr Binyon writes : “Even in these poor and distant translations the power and Rubens- 
hke animation of the original can be felt.” 

The great men of the T ang Dynasty were not. however, only poets and painters. First and foremost of 
them all starids Han Yu, a.d. 768-824, popularly known from his canonization as the Prince of Literature 
who, m addition to literary achievements of the highest order, gained distinction as a pure and 
enlightened statesman and patriot. His works were extensive and of great variety; and a con¬ 
temporary writer declared that he never ventured to open them without having first washed his hands in 
rose-water. 

The times were already out of joint when Han Yii set himself to mend them. One decadent Emperor 
had changed the year-title of 

his reign to the First of all 
time, as though unwarned by 
the fate of an earlier attempt 
of the kind, as mentioned above. 

Another had arranged to re¬ 
ceive into the capital, with 
Imperial honours, a bone of 
Buddha, when Han Yii stepped 
forward and indited a fierce 
memorial of protest. For this 
he was banished to the wilds 
of Kuangtung. not far from 
what is now the thriving and 

populous port of Swatow. Be¬ 
fore long he was recalled ; but 
he had grown prematurely old, 
and was unable to resist a 
severe illness which came upon 
him. His name is as well 
known in China to-day as 
that of Alfred the Great 
with us. The two patriots 
were almost contemporaries, 
our King was born only 
twenty-five years after Han 
Yii's death. 

An almost uninterrupted 
debacle now set in, the credit 
for which must be divided be¬ 
tween eunuch influence and 
gross superstition. Two Em¬ 
perors poisoned themselves by 
drinking concoctions which 
were supposed to confer im¬ 
mortal life; a third gave 
himself up entirely to foot¬ 
ball, cock-fighting and polo. 


in SHEXO, THE (’I[1NESE VAXTON. 

1 he Sung Dynasty is fanums for a prodigiitus development in both literature and 
art. The emcient cause in the former was the art of printing, wliich rtrst begjin to 
Iday an important part in the tenth eentui y. though the principle of taking impiv«^sions 
from carved wooden blocks had been already widely known under the T*ang DMiastv 

Printing with movable types was invented in 1U43, but did not appeal to the artistic 
sense of the Chinese. 
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' nimi^ter^ w,ih anxiou, carc Personally frugal, he h.rbade 
I^rrv war h» .k,. w.., ,f«t there ^hould bz no reckless slaughter or loot- 

cKifc.rcl etn h» Kmpre iscre a new calendar .and a revised criminal code 
ur lcr »*v. (eurlv started on its glonous career of three hundred 
a prt,]raM „H development in both literature and art As to the former 
t-Tr , whKh hrst began to pby an important jwrt in the tenth 
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■ > >v .»>!.■ tyj-r-s was invented so early as 1043. but did 

i. M it prr>>ible 1*^1 pTfxluce under this .system 
^ bIcRks. when time was not .a factor in 
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OBJECTS OK CHINESE ART. 


[the Vidaria and Alhert Museum, I^nulon. 


Reading from left to right: Dove-ebai ^d wine vciiiicl on wbeebi—Han Dynaaty (202 b.c.-a.d. 220). Elephant In c'ofrionne 
enauiel. Bronze wine ve^bel in form of a duck, encrusted with gold and silver. Bronze wine*pot» inlaid with gold and hilver. 
DUh of painted Canton enamel. Blue and white porcelain bowl marked Wan Li. Bronze basin, decorated with gold and silver 
.enamel. Bronze Lama figure of a Bodbisattva. Jade honorific vase. Blue and white porcelain vase. Rosary of amber and 
•corundum beads. Ciip of rhinoceros horn on pedestal. Vase of sUver>giIt filigree work, the top bring made to o|>cn like the 
jietals of a lotus. Model of pavilions in carved ivory. Porcelain jar of early FamiUe Verit style. 
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Th I under the HSIA dynasty ^205 b c 


Hy pemUsion of the lioi/nl Gcooraphirta Horiejyx [Frt/m E L f)^nhrir»>r’ij^^ T 
CHIXA CN-DEH THE MAXCHU.S : THE TA "ntNa ^T41 STY 
The conniriee onteide the eighteen province were until qu^ite ltSlJ’tr,inf , 

‘ ‘i'-'- - otZu^aTtV^r 


In the domain ol art we 

find a catalogue of no fewer 

than eight hundred artists, of 

varying merit, but most of 

them making truth to nature 

their guiding star, and re- 

cognizing that a kninvledge of 

technique is necessary even to 
genius. 

One artist painted on a temple 
wall a kind of panorama of a 
mountain stream, in which there 
was a single brush-stroke forty feet 

in length. A critic said : ^To stand 

3 nd look at its eddying onrush 
made one s eyes quite dazed ; while 
if you stood near and raised your 
head, you would feel a chill as 
though the spray were splashing on 
your face. Another, a minor 
artist, painted a picture which he 
called “A Crouching Tiger", of 
which a critic said, with some 
severity, that not a mouse would 
venture near it, meaning that it 
was like a cat. Such stories, serious 
and humorous alike, are embedded 
by hundreds in Chinese art litera¬ 
ture, and on the whole may be 

taken as evidence of a great artistic 
age. 

The eleventh century, indeed, 
produced Shen Kua, who, after 
failing ignominiously as a military 
commander against the Kitan Tar¬ 
tars, became China's most eminent 
art critic. The following is a speci¬ 
men of his work : "When painters 
paint the aureole of the Lord 
Buddha they make it flat and round 
like a fan. If his body is de¬ 
flected, then the aureole is also 
deflected—a serious blunder. Such 
an artist is only thinking of the 
Lord Buddha as a graven image, 
and does not know that the round¬ 
ness of his aureole is everlasting. 

In like manner, when he is repre¬ 
sented as walking, his aureole is 
made to tail out behind him, and 
this is called the wind-borne aureole 
—also a serious blunder. For the 
aureole of the Lord Buddha is a 


















































































































































The Chinese loi 

divine aureole which even a universe-wrecking hurricane could not move still less could our light 
breezes flutter it.” 

The art of making porcelain is claimed by Chinese writers for the Chin Dynasty, say the fourth 
century a.d., and recent excavations of graves have certainly disclosed specimens of T'ang Dynasty work ; 
but the latter seem to be rough and rude in conception and wanting in finish, no great advance, in fact, 
beyond the green enamelled pottery of the Han period It is not until half-way through the tenth 
century that we hear of transparent porcelain “as thin as paper”, and it was perhaps a century or so 
later that we come to the beautiful celadon ware and the wonderful coloured glazes, the work of Sung 
craftsmen, which have scarcely been rivalled in later days. 

The excavations just mentioned could not have been carried out a few years ago. Between those 



Painfed specinily for this irork] 


THE WRECK OF A CHINESE ARMADA 


Kublai Ktiaii, the first Mongol Emperor of China, decided to annex Japan, and in 1280 sent against it a huge armada, which 
met with precisely the same fate that befell another and more famous expedition of the kmd. It was totally destroyed by a 
storm and of the hundred thousand men who set out to conquer only one or two out of every ten got back to Korea. 


graves and the eager European speculator stood a weird bogy the geomantic system oi China, known 

as Feng Shui, wind and water. Under this system it was taught that human fortunes were closely 

bound up with the conhguration of the surrounding country. High poles, dominating the scene, must 

not be set up at random ; still less must there be a cutting through a hill where generations of ancestors 

may be lying entombed. But money, according to the Chinese proverb, can move the gods ; it can 

now undoubtedly move graveyards, and allow profitable telegraph-poles to pierce the sky. and long 

straight lines (abhorred by Feng Shui) to carry railway-coaches from one end of the Empire to the 
other. 

After this digression we may return to the Sung Dynasty and its literature. It was the age of classical 
scholarship and systematic philosophy, in both of which one remarkable man easily takes hrst place. 
Chu Hsi, A.D. 1130-1200, began life as an official, and rose to high posts, but he fell a victim to all kinds 
of malicious attacks, and had little chance of distinguishing himself as a statesman. What he did for the 
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r™ •“ „„ae„.ood a„a 

leaiTiing under .he Han Dynaaty^ CIm Hsi revised the ho« ear!” f r' 

verston. based upon unifonnity of interpretation ti Hhout i, v^i^ *■? “? “■* P" 

distinguished himself as an historian and writer on meLXics He JT P'“'' 

of ether, forming a single spot, or nueleus. .4te Jpl r.ie?Iu 

^T^yLAZ::.:-::^ZZlZ «P-en.ed .he mai: rdStetin'ra.uT 

^ o^fen ““S'-brlranT"^ 
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The .-^tate of Sun^aud the Mongo ^ 00^1 HIMSELF IN HIS PALACE. 

..e K. ornL:;.raet“"^- ^ ^^ -.-.p ^zz 

moti-.n 'to whichTreal'h^e^owefsTrc^^ ^ '^in^'ing 

formulated by Aristotle, who regarded the former as thT principles was 

generated. ® th" o^g'n of generation and the latter of the material 

The extreme materialisti. attitude of ediintprl ri.- 
writings and influence ..f Thu Hsi. C-mfucius undoubtedr^h ^^‘*gious thought dates from the 

who punished evil-doers, and whom .ome hav- tried to id t f ^ God—an anthropomorphic God, 

On one oc.a.fn Confuous Hen. .d roLstionTr , ! 

no one to whom he ran pray.” \'.nv Chu Hsi had n offended against God has 

etot : and he -ed " diG se,m.„c; "i”:;; o^,! "for a supernatural 

the inberpn ^ati.m ol he imp.rrtam void <mre and for all Discourses, to settle 

nee and for all. fhe term God,” he said, “means simply a 






This temple supports in its centre a symbolical building 
where the Emperor used to sacrifice to the supreme Lord of 
Heaven and Earth on the 21st December every year. 


The Wu-shan Gorge is one of the most picturesque on 
the Upper Yang-tsze, a river which crosses China proper 
from west to east and is 3,000 miles in length. 




The Nankow Pass is a boundary of China pioper. 
This scene is within four miles of the Great Wall. On 
the left is a temple to the God of Literature. 




The summer retreat, known as the Imperial Summer 
Palace, covers an area of twelve squaie miles, and contains 
very beautiful residences, lakes and gardens. 



Memorial arches, such as this in the Summer Palace, 
arc put up by special authority to commemorate the great. 
They are generally built of wood. 



The tomb of Yung Lo, the third Ming Emperor, is 
approached by an avenue of stone animals and a double row' 
of stone warriors. 



Photos by] 

This marble Buddhist arch is in the Nankow Pass, in 
one of the lines of defence behind the Great Wall, and is 
carved with figures from Indian mythology. 



Thomson, F.R.G.S. 

The Peking Observatory was erected during the Yuan 
Dynasty, and contained many bronze instruments of 
beautiful workmanship and design. 
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>1.™ r “ MPEEon. 

^mPopt Gregory s to Kublai Khan“roO^“‘^'^'l bearlag a Icttoi 

holding Ugh civil office lor throe years as GovZn^ . f*^*'^ Et^t 

Mongol Court at which he was received was fnr * Yangchow. The 

Court of the same date magniflcent than European 


Principle. This was the death-blow 

of the old belief in a more or 

ess personal Being, endowed with 

human attributes and interest in 

the welfare of the human race 

From that date the masses began 

to believe more earnestly than ever 

in the Lord Buddha, and the 

educated classes in nothing at all. 

t>hu Hsi, however, was hopelessly 

wrong. The old character for 

bod ,s a picture after the form 

of a human being, with arms and 
legs. 

It may here be remarked that 
the Buddhi.sm of China involves a 
tota% different creed from that 
which was originally taught by the 
great founder of this faith, and 
which still prevails in Southern 
India Burma, Ceylon and Siam. 
The Buddhism of China was intro¬ 
duced, ma Tibet and Nepaul, from 
Northern India, in the last of 
which a new development had 
already taken place. Holy men 
had been raised to the status of 
gods, to whom prayer was offered 
up and even a Trinity had been 
called into being, not to mention 
the practice of incantations and 
magic, all of which were entirely 


the original conception of 
Buddha himself has come to be regarded in the light of a S Buddlu-sm. In China the Lord 
ehbate and vegetarian priesthood with such and he is now worshipped by a 

lighted candles, incense, fasting, masses for the dead ^etc^\tc litanies, 

ceremonies of the Roman Catholic Church. ’ ' ^ keeping with the rites and 

Under the first three Emnerors nf tho q 

Empire was divided into fifteen provinces e“d, uS'a r'’' "’eH administered. The 

Imperial attention, and in roaj paper iSes wer^Sned ^“7 ^ -“"P'-ad 

the Kitan Tartars were giving endless trouble in the north "7““ “.""'™'dy coinage. Meanwhile 

century their rule was brought to"a •'educing the area of the 

Tartars, the forebears of the Manchus, who continued to^’m i""" Nu-chen 

House of Sung, until botli sides were finally swept out of eXt fgg^essive attitude towards the 

thirteenth century. -Eighteen times was tLThriie tmLin' the 

and then the north and south were reunited.” famous Primer for children, 

Ihis reunion took place under Knhim* t*^k 

he stands fifth on the roll, his four pr^lecLTors^ '^ncT^'"^^?' Emperor ; for, although 

milifary ^aZf^LTC:' 
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A TrHNrX(i POINT IN INDIAN HISTORY. 


in 1175, .Tayaclihandra (.lai (Jhand) Gaharwar of Kanauj la-ld a ttirtn/nmrarn, the public choice of a husband, for his daiijrhtcr 
at Kanauj, and Prif hvimj Chauhan (Rai Pithora) of Delhi and Ajiiiei', his cousin, took the opportunity t<» carry her off The 
feud thus generated between the two great Rajput rulers of the Hindu frontiers enabled Muhammad Ghori, who had 
overthrown the Muhammadan Dynasty established by Mahmud oi Ghazni in the Punjab, to found, in 1193, the’Sultanate 
of Delhi and Northern India whieh led eventuallv to the Mughal Kmpiro. This famous was the last held 

for a Hindu prineesM. 
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Po-ycn had a fine martial appearance , his plans were deep-laid, and he was decisive in action. He 
handled an army two hundred thousand strong as though it had been one man, and his lieutenants looked 
up to him as a god. We meet him in the pages of Marco Polo, where he is loosely spoken of as **a Baron 
whose name was Bayan Chingsan, which is as much as to say Bayan Hundred-Eyes”. 

We obtain an excellent view of the empire under the Mongols from the travels of Marco Polo, the 
celebrated Venetian, who visited China in 1274, bearing letters from Pope Gregory X to Kublai Khan, 
and who spent twenty-four years n the East, holding high civil office for three years From his pages 
we gather that the magnificence of the Imperial Court, the wealth of the large provincial cities, and the 
general prosperity of the people, were far ahead of anything in Europe at that date. The area, too, of 
the empire was extended more widely than had ever before been the case. Korea, Burma and Annam. 
were added to a domain which already extended over Central Asia and included even Russia. In 1280 
Kublai decided to annex Japan, and sent against it a huge armada, which met with precisely the same fate 
that befell another and more famous expedition of the kind. It was totally destroyed by a storm, and of 
the hundred thousand men who set out to conquer, "only one or two out of every ten got back to 


Korea”. 

With the death of Kublai. the glory of the Mongol Dynasty rapidly came to an end. 

succession of alien and now feeble 
rulers fled before an opponent who 
represented the pure Chinese tradi¬ 
tion ; and the displacement of the 
Mongols by the incoming Mings 
involved nothing like the prolonged 
and bloody resistance which had 
been offered by the Sungs to the 
Mongols. The whole country was 
glad to be rid of the “stinking 
Tartars”, who had done next to 
nothing for the empire since the 
days of Kublai Khan and the exe¬ 
cution of the Grand Canal which 
with the aid of the natural water¬ 
ways of Southern China, practically 
united Peking with Canton. Some 
few great artists had indeed come 
to the front, and the modern novel 
and the modern stage-play had 
both been introduced to an eagerly 
receptive public. At the present 
date, when China is covered with 
theatres and the shops of vendors 
of novels, it is difficult to under¬ 
stand that prior to the Mongol 
Dynasty the drama was represented 
by some kind of operatic perform¬ 
ance, of which we really know 
nothing ; while readers of fiction 
had to be content with short 
stories of incidents mostly 
based upon the supernatural. 

Now there is a perfect embarras 
de richesses in the matter of 
historical tragedies and broad 
farces of historical novels, love 


The last of a 



admitted as a HUDDHIST N-OVICE 

and later on decid temple. But event.^ were too strong for him : he 

earoUed obtained an in.portant command, won 

’v°Sory after victory and finally proclaimed himself E.nperor. 
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stono>. and other kinds with the exception only ol the “problem” variety which is possibly to 
reach China later on. 

The House of Ming enjoyed a span of three centuries ot rule, 1368-1644, shared amoni; sixteen 
EnijW'rs. Readers must have already begun to realize that efficient rulers are to be found at the begin¬ 
ning rather than towards the close of a dt-nasty, and the present instance is no exception to the rule 
The founder of the Ming D\-nasty began life as a cowboy, and later on decided to enter the Buddhist priest- 
htiod. for which purpose he enrolled himself as a novice in a temple. But events were too strong for him : 
he joined the revolutionary movement, gradually obtained an important command, won victory after 

victory, and finally proclaimed himself 
Emperor, with his capital at Nanking. 
Popularly known as the Beggar King, 
in allusion to the poverty of his early 
days, he has also been called the Golden 
Youth, probably from the prosperity 
which came to him as a comparatively 
young man. The wars he waged were 
successful, and the reforms he intro¬ 
duced into the administration of the 
empire were all framed with a view to 
the national welfare. 

The second Emperor was a nonen¬ 
tity, who disappeared after a reign of 
only four years , but the reign of the 
third Emperor, fourth son of the 
founder, rivalled in glory that of his 
father In 1421 he transferred the 
capital to Peking, where it has re¬ 
mained ever since, and dispatched 
various military expeditions against 
the Tartars costing vast sums of 
money with very little result. 

During the first hundred years of 
Ming rule the knowledge of dis¬ 
tant countries was widely extended 
Chinese junks visited the shores of 
Arabia, and there is reason to believe 
that they even reached Zanzibar, while 
tribute was received from Siam, Java, 
Sumatra, and Ceylon. 

The art of making porcelain at¬ 
tained to a pitch of excellence never 
before equalled, and surpassed only 
under the Manchu Emperor K'ang 
Hsi. It was carefully fostered by 
the first Emperor ol the Mings, who rebuilt an old Imperial factory which is still in working order ; and 
several of the later rulers took a deep interest in its development. 

The sixth Empen^r was an ardent Buddhist, and spent huge sums on temples ; but although his 
immediate Court may have been influenced to some extent by this, the great body of the literati remained 
faithful to the teachings of Confucius. Inasmuch as Buddhism absolutely forbids the taking of life 
we mav ascribe to His Majesty's faith an edict which forbade the sacrifice of concubines, as heretofore, 
at his death. 

It would apf>ear. however, that slaughter m war is excused from the application of the rule, as 
this same Buddhist Emperor led an army against the Oirads. who had been giving continual 


Paintfd gittciailu for thin \cork] 

THK KLlXin OK LIKK. 

After only reij^u^ng two month.®, the fourteenth .Ming Emperor was 
|K>isone«l by an official, who administered a drug which he said wa.s the elixir 
of life. AU through Chinese history to this date Chine.se rulers had become 
infatUMtefl with the Idea of st‘curing imnir>rtality by means of a drug. 
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SIAMESE ENVOYS PAYING TKIBUTE TO THE EMPEROR OP CHINA. 

During the first hundred yoai-s of the Ming Dynasty the knowledge of distant countries was widelv extended. Chinese junks 
T sited the shores oi Arabia, and there is reason to believe that they even reached Zanziliar, while ti-ibute was received from 
OT ' Ceylon. In the picture the Siamese commission is seen presenting tribute of pepper, satin, ambergris 
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THE JAPANESE RAVAGE THE COAST OF CHINA. 

In 1592 the Japanese invaded Korea, and the Japanese regent, Taikosaina, 
was going to ai)point himself king of the peninsula when a Chinese army 
defeated the Japanese, while the Chinese fleet cut ofT their retreat. The Japanese 
sent an embassy for peace to Peking, but in 1597 they sent an army again to 
Korea, and defeated the Chinese. They also destroyed the Chinese ships and 
made raids on the coasts. 

an end in 1620, and the fourteenth Emperor mounted the throne 
discontented and rebellious people. After a reign of two months 
administered a drug which he said was the elixir of life. 


trouble, with a view to extermi¬ 
nate them ; instead of which result 
his army was routed and he him¬ 
self was taken prisoner. Some 
time after his release he was forced 
against his will to reascend the 
throne, but he was ultimately de¬ 
posed and sent into banishment. 

During the reign of the eleventh 
Emperor, who occupied himself 
chiefly in searching for the elixir 
of life, the Portuguese appeared in 
China, and in 1520 an envoy, named 
Thome Pires, succeeded in reaching 
Peking. He was sent back to 
Canton and died there in prison, 
after three years' incarceration. 
The Portuguese were followed in 
the next reign but one by the 
Spaniards, two priests of that 
nation arriving from Manila on a 
proselytizing mission in 1575 ; and 
the next European nation to arrive 
was the Dutch, who succeeded in 
establishing themselves on the 
island of Formosa until 1662. 
when they were expelled by 
the celebrated pirate-chieftain 
Koxinga. 

Meanwhile the Manchus were 
rising to power under their great 
leader Nurhachu. They invaded 
Korea and threatened Liao-yang, 
meeting with only a feeble resist¬ 
ance from the ill-paid soldiery 
and corrupt officers of the Mings. 
The long and disastrous reign of 
the thirteenth Emperor came to 
of a bankrupt empire to rule over a 
he was poisoned by an official, who 


It is extraordinary how, all through Chinese history down to the date last mentioned, various rulers 
have become infatuated with the idea of securing immortality by means of a drug. There is an old 
story from feudal days which is very much to the point in this connection. Some person sent to one 
of the feudal princes*a phial said to contain the elixir of life. It was duly received by the gatekeeper 
of the palace and handed on to the Chief Warden. 'Ts this to be swallowed ?” inquired^fRe latter. 
‘Tt is,” replied the gatekeeper, whereupon tlie Chief Warden promptly swallowed it. The prince was 
exceedingly angry, and ordered the immediate execution of the perpetrator of such an outrage. But 
the Chief Warden suggested that if the drug really possessed the property of conferring im¬ 
mortality, he was then beyond the reach of His Highness's vengeance ; whereas if it did not, it would be 
more fittingly called the elixir of death, and the prince would be the laughing-stock of all. His life was 
spared. 

The mandate of the Ming Dynasty was now evidently exhausted, and with the hour arrived the man. A 
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quondam village beadle, who had turned brigand and was known as the Rebel Li, headed in 1640 a small 

gang of desperadoes, and overrunning parts of Hupeh and Honan, was soon in command of a large army. 

By 1644 he was ready to march against Peking, and forthwith proclaimed himself Emperor of a new 
dynasty 

The moment was unusually opportune. Wu San-kuei, the one Chinese general of first-class rank, 
was away opposing the Manchus and fully occupied in trying to arrest their advance. He was hurriedly 
recalled by the distracted Emperor, but it was too late ; Peking was taken and pillaged, and the Emperor 
hanged himself. On hearing this news, General Wu came to terms with the Manchus, and invited them 
to assist in the expulsion of the Rebel Li and the recapture of the capital. 

The rest of the story is summed up in the fable of the horse that sought the aid of man against its 
enemy the stag. The Manchus helped indeed to get rid of the Rebel Li, and then annexed the empire for 
themselves. But just as the Mongols, being an alien race, experienced endless difficulties, through a 
long series of years, in displacing the Sungs, a native dynasty, even though effete and corrupt, so did 
the Manchu Tartars meet with dissatisfaction and resentment on all sides, which it took many years to 
allay, and a thread of which may be said to have run through their all but three centuries of power. 

The first thing the Manchus 
did was to make the “pigtail” 
style of coiffure obligatory 
throughout the empire. Al¬ 
ready there were a certain num¬ 
ber of Chinese who, mostly from 
fear, had shaved their heads 
as a token of submission to 
the new rulers ; but this was 
confined to the north, where 
the change of dynasty was an 
accomplished fact. In the 
south resistance to the order 
was obstinate and prolonged, 
and was only swept away 
gradually, as the Manchus bit 
by bit succeeded in estab¬ 
lishing their administration. 

Altogether, the reduction of 
the country was carried out in 
a wise and statesmanlike man¬ 
ner, great concessions being 
made to popular prejudices by 
the Tartar conquerors. These 
last were not, and they must 
have fe’t that they were not, 
on the same intellectual level, 
or in any way to be compared, 
from the point of view of 
civilization, with the van¬ 
quished Chinese. The Manchus 
were skilled archers and bold 
horsemen, with little or no 

of the arts and 
which the Chinese 
distinguished, and 
been possessors of 
language only since 


knowledge 
crafts in 
were so 
they had 
a written 


Painted speciaU!/ for this work] 

THE LOOTING OF PEKING BY THE REBEL LI. 

The Rebel Li had been a village beadle, but he turned brigand and was soon at the 
head of a large army. In 1644 ho marched again.'?! Peking, and pillaged it: he then 
proclaimed himself Emperor, and the foumler of a new dynasty. The Maneluis wei-e 
invited to come in and a.ssist in the repression of Li, and having done this they decided 
to stay and annex the empire for themselves. 
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Jin inf head they were quite clear: they had got hold of China and they meant to- 

kiv*p it 



Tin- t..oy were enabled to do chiefly owing to the great abilities and sterling virtues of several 
; ti c f.u^iy Hinpemrs. The third of his line. 1655-1723. is popularly known by his year-title, 
K ang Hsi. in accordance with the custom which has prevailed since the beginning of the Min'^ 

Dynast}-. He succeeded to the 
throne as a child of eight, 
and became actually the ruler 
of the Chinese Empire at the 
age of twenty. He was then 
faced with a very serious re¬ 
bellion. 

Several of the provinces 
decided to set up independent 
governments, and six or seven 
years of fighting elapsed before 
this trouble was at an end. It 
was shortly followed by raids 
upon outlying parts of the em¬ 
pire by the Kalmuck Tartars, 
against whom the Emperor led 
an expedition in person, the 
upshot being an extension of 
Chinese frontier to Kokand. 
Badakshan, and Tibet. This 
reign was marked, too, by an 
extraordinary revival of learn¬ 
ing, earnestly encouraged by the- 
Emperor himself, who either 
initiated or sanctioned the pub¬ 
lication of many important aids 
to study. 

The fifth Manchu Emperor 
was a grandson of K‘ang Hsi. 
He reigned under the year-title 
of Ch'ien Lung, and his fame 
rivals that of his grandfather. 
Both monarchs occupied the 
throne for sixty years, thus 
completing a full Chinese cycle ; 
both were successful in sup¬ 
pressing anti-dynastic rebel¬ 
lions on a large scale, and 
in extending the frontiers of 
the empire ; both were warm 
patrons of literature, and the 

ii'Miuna’. if n<»t real, editor-, of a serier of works in the hands of every student of to-day, 

Ch ien Lung whf- had previously received Lord Macartney in audience, abdicated in favour 
hi> 'Jill and died three year- later. I*rnm that hour Manchu rule was on the downward grade. The 
wh*. reigned a- Thia Lh'ing. neglected hi-- duties and gave himself up to a life of pleasure and 
d( .laui.hcp-. Hence, famih.' feuds, sccn-i .''ociety risings, and plots, which cost vast sums to put down. 
I-rom I'-. >5 o. the fnmi Shantung to Tongking was infested with pirates who fought pitched 

batti- ui h the imjKTial navv and almo^'i stopped trade. J he Emperor himself was once attacked 


THK INTRODIvtION OK THK PIGTAIL. 

Tbo flr-t thinsr the Manrhiix did wax to make the ‘‘iiijftnir* '^tyle oi roMTiire 
tliroiit^hout the empiri’. In the north there wen* already a cerUiin 
namN-r of Chinex** whf>, from fear, had shaved their lu'ads an a token of 

-obml-. iiin to th'- new niler ; hnf In the -uth rer-f-tance to the order wn.s obstinate 
- 0.1 [>roIoDfirr-d. and we- only swept away srmdiially. Kpon the abdication of the 
ilarH'hii** Ir lbp_* the \v. .irimr of tln^ piirtaM was iren<*rally diseontiniietl. 
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It 9 u IX/ 

' LOKO MACAKTNKV ARRIVES I\ CHIN'A. 

Aiiifust tJ. and wa« rec^-ivcd hrt^^aVcV'AmLTsldo/wUh^ He landed on 

Hhowii preparing to jiasH under a hridKc. ^ Chinese barge.s of the Ktnbaasy are hero 



fiy tifrmitf^ion of] 

-''A- AHTNKY HKCEIVED BY THK EMPKKOR. 

■Many rystriotion. had'b«.,?;.ll«.i‘u"poirt™Z^^^^ SdTn‘r“' T’'"'"' 

failed to obtain rt*dress for Jtrit j>‘b grievances. ‘ &u Jec treated in a gro^.ly unjust manner. The iiii.^ion 











COMMISSIONER LIN DESTROYS THOUSANDS OF CHESTS OF OPIUM. 

Tao Kuang, the successor of Chia Ch‘in?, began his reign with good intentions, but was dnable to make headway against 
the evil influence of the age. Following the example of his father, he treated British merchants with contempt, encouraging the 
injudicious action of the great patriot, Commissioner Lin, who destroyed ‘20,291 chests of opium, and so bringing upon China a 
disastrous war, with a heavy indemnity to pay. 



Painted apecially for this work] 


A BATTLE BETWEEN PIRATES AND THE IMPERIAL NAVY. 

One of the later Maiiehu Emp‘:rors, Chia Ch‘iiig, neglected his duties and gave himself up to a life of pleasure and debauchery. 
From 1805 to 1809 the coast frojn Shantung to Toughing was infested with pirates, who fought pitched battles with the Imperial 
navy and .'ilmof't <«toppcd tmde. The jurutc iuuks are seen in the centre of the picture, the Imperial vessels to the left. 
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■in the streets of Peking, and again 
nearly assassinated in his palace by 
■a band of conspirators who had 
broken in. His successor, Tao 
Kuang, seems to have begun with 
good intentions, but he was un¬ 
able to make headway against 
the evil influence of the age. 
Following the example of his father, 
■who had repelled the embassy of 
Lord Amherst, he treated British 
officials with contumely and British 
merchants with contempt, encour¬ 
aging the injudicious action of the 
great patriot Commissioner Lin, 
who destroyed twenty thousand 
two hundred and ninety-one 
chests of opium, and bringing 
upon China a disastrous war. 
with a heavy indemnity to pay. 
His son, who succeeded in 1851, 
would not have stood much 
chance, even if he had been 
fitted for the task, of repairing 
the fallen fortunes of his house. 
The T‘ai-p‘ing rebellion broke out, 
nominally as a Christian, as well 
as an anti-dynastic movement : 
whole provinces were devastated 
and more or less denuded of 
population; and the rebels 
were within an ace of overthrow¬ 
ing the Manchu Dynasty. To 
add to the difficulties of the 
hour. England and France 
sent a joint expedition to secure 
trading and other rights; and in 
i860 the allied forces entered 
Peking. 

The next two reigns were 
overshadowed by the strong- 
willed and brutal personality of 
the famous Empress Dowager, 
during which period dissatis¬ 
faction with Manchu rule was 
secretly fomented all over the 
empire. 

Dr. Sun Yat-sen, who died 
in 1925, was the moving spirit 
of the new rebellion; its organ¬ 
izer, and collector of the funds 
which made a revolution poss¬ 
ible. He was called, among 




BLOWING UP CHINESE JUNKS. 


In 1841, owing: to the hostile attitude of the Chinese, u proclamation was 
issued to the effect that any attacks would be put down by force. Trade con¬ 
tinued for some time, but soon severe measures were taken, and several junks 
were blown up. 



THE TREATY OF NANKING. 


In Augrust 1842, the English fleet arrived at Nanking, and the Chinese agreed 
to a treaty of peace, the chief effects of which were the opening of five trade 
ports, the cession of Hong-ICong, the release of all English prisoner, and tho 
payment of the sum of twenty-one million dollars. 
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STORMING THE TAKU FORTS. 


\T. II. Parker Bros. 


I) V. ; t:.—- —o-, w luiuier rraue oimculties, sailed with the 

British and French fleets to the mouth of the Peiho and attacked the Taku forts 

Tfentsi^*" conces.sion of further privileges under the Treaty of 
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other hard names, a dreamer ; at any rate, it must be conceded tliat he dreamed the downfall of th 
Manchus to some purjx)se. 

The fact that twenty years of disorder luis followed the establishment of the new regime is only 
an instance of history repeating itself. At a moderate computation of time, it took Liu Pang seven years 
2 iX ,-202 B.C.. before he could establish himself on the throne as first Emperor of the Hans at the end 
of which d>-nasty. four hundred years later, the country was torn to pieces for si.xty years before China 
was united again under one ruler. The fall of the T'ang Dynasty in 907 was also followed by fifty 
years of unstable government, until the empire was once more firmly re-established under the Sun&s ’ 
The Mongols, who displaced the Sungs, occupied by 1240 all China north of the Yang-tsze, and in 1260 
Kublai Khan proclaimed himself Emperor at Xanadu, a summer retreat about one hundred and eighty 
miles north of Peking ; but it was not until 1279 that the last trace of resistance to his arms had altogether 




\fhr London Flerfrifft/pf- Agencu. 
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TUE CHINO JAPAXESE WAR. 1804 

Chino^Japaj^ war was ca..«-d l..v the n.tion of China in keeping eontrol ever Korea after sen,ling troops to .sn,.press a 

rebellion. Li Hung had spent large .sums of moncj- in organizing u European driiled nrm.v, l>ut the Chinese were decisivclv 

,eatcn in the war. The onerous terms imposed h.v .Japan were mitigated at the iiistanee of the l^>wers, but Chinn was foreed to 
r»ay a heavy mdemDity and to cede Formosa. 

faded away. The Mings, who drove out the Mongols, took about twenty years to accomplish their aim , 
and the Manchus, who in turn drove out the Mings, took nearly as many more. A Manchu chieftain 
actually proclaimed himself Emperor of China in 1635 ; but it was not until 1644 that the first recognized 
Manchu, or Ch ing, Emperor mounted the throne, and even then his rule was far from being accepted by 
the people at large. In 1912 the malign sway of the later Manchu Emperors was brought to an end, but 
the ease with which the change was effected was deceptive, as the long years of civil strife which have 
followed have disastrously proved. The signal for the i evolution was a mutiny of troops at Wuchang 
in October 1911, and immediately, like a house of cards, the outworn Imperial S3'stem came tumbling 
down. In February 1912, the boy-Emperor was forced to abdicate, and the Chinese Reiiublic was in being. 


THE KETUBLIC EROM I 912 

The republic in China has had a troubled e.xistence. \ iian Shih-k'ai, the first President, was elected 
in the face of strong opposition from the southern provinces, who only agreed to accept him on the under¬ 
standing that the capital was removed from Peking to Nanking. A Cantonese, T'ang Shao-yi, became 
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[the Japan Societu 


THE CAPTURE OF PING-YANG. 1894 


Marshal Cminf v«’beheaded for his defeat in the oampaigrn. was attacked by the Japanese Field- 

"Ith very superior forces. Of the Chinese, 2,300 were killed, four or five thousand wounded, and a 
-still ,ieater number tuKcii prisoners, others dispensed and put to flight. The Japanese lo.ss was very small. 



Ilir. IsUAliK MOVEMENT, 1900 


The reactionary anti-foroijjn movement assumed dangerous proportions in 1900. when the "Boxer reheJs" with the apiu-ovu 

of the Dowagci-Empress, began to commit outrages upon foreigners and native Chiistians. The foreign legations in Pekin- were 

besieged, and the international army that marched to their relief did not arrive until the defenders’ food and ammunition were 
nearly ex'hausted. 










THK HKVOMTION. lOll. 

In 1911 the Chiucsc rebelled Maiielin rule uiul eltctcd Sun Vat-sen to be the hea<I of a provisional government. In 

February 1912, the Emperor Xormaliy ubdleatetl and a republican form of government was iimugunited. Sun Yat-vHon i-csigneJ 
his office in favour of Yuan Shib-k*nl, who bt-oame the tlrst Fi'esident of tlio Uopuhlic. The illustration sliows a party of Chinese 
with speeiai permits leaving Nanking m November 1911. under the supervision of the Captain of the Gate. 
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by V'Qan as a r^jn fo*! f*^^”*^* assassinate him, he fled, and a mutiny of troops was used 

the political situation, set tt wofuo t^wan V “ Cantonese Radical party, which dominated 

the summarv executirmc r,f t 1 ' everj- turn, and he replied by drastic steps, including 

Eirrn 7 for T ‘he Republic, 

to function A new C"' ,' and in 1913 they commenced 

Home Rule as ODDosed tr preponderated and stood for decentralization and provincial 

loaHrom foTeLn^n^ . Pres.denfs policy of personal rule from Peking. He raised a reorganization 

open rebellion The revoh "th'^'‘t ' ^’^‘‘""^hsts, who broke into 

tl^end of the vear \ iLn T ''generally, soon collapsed, and by 

a Im n^ ed Crncd m. T *? ‘ ‘^e Assemblies and put in their place 

engineered by HrZ f^ I? ‘he Manchu regime. On the petition, 

engineered by himself, of the provincial governors at the close of 1913. Yuan assumed the role of Dictator. 


V ^ 



of (l(raTf*n, wberf 


Tl«. OrlKinal Con«tllutloiuil Oi.ninc Coiuiuitl«- of 1 ( 113 , pbot.wnipluol on tbi- .topT'ol tho Tnopl. 

Ib« Uimft wan eouipU‘te<l. 

When the date tixeU tor the convocation of the new parliament approached, a movement for the 

establishment of a monarchy was set on foot Yuan readily agreed to liecome the titular, as he wa> 

the virtual, sovereign, and a referendum of supfx.rters was adopted as tfie methixl to legalize 

the change But the Japanese Government set up a must determined opjxisition, aiul s«j<in after Yuan 

adoptetl the throne a rebellion, headed by Tsai Ao. a young officer wfio had ken educated in japan 

spread over the whole of South China. This time the South, supported by Japanese intrigues arms and 

money, succeeded, and the rule of Yuan ended with his deatfi on June h. t<,th Shortly after the 

outbreak of the (ireat War, Japan demanded Tsingtao from Germany, and. receiving no answer 

she invested the’ place and took it on November 7, 1914. She followed this up by a series of 

demands on China, known as the •‘Twenty-one demands-, the effect of which was to make 

Japan predominant in China at the expense not only of Germany, but also of all the West 
em natioas, mdudinj^ Japan’s aJIies 

Li Yuan-hung succeeded Yuan Shih-k'ai a> President but the parliamentary struggle continued 
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ftmrfesjf of] \^faior Isaac XeurU, U.S. Military Attache. 

4.n Eommprocnt ui ‘•Tftt f*Tinirivr Expf<Iilion*' of I OKI oo the l*pi»cr Yantrtzo- 


] It now lay between the Nation¬ 
alist majority and a conserv¬ 
ative military clique which 
controlled the Peking execu¬ 
tive. A new bone of conten- 
I tion between North and South 
. was found in the invitation 
of the American Government 
to China in February 1917 to 
sever relations with Germany. 
The military party recom¬ 
mended a declaration of war, 
but this was opposed by the 
Parliament. A deadlock en¬ 
sued, and an attempt was 
made in July 1917 to restore 
the ^lanchu Dynasty. This 
ayrain failed; but President 
Li resigned. His successor, Feng Kuo-chang. had as little success with the Nationalists. A formal declara- 
ation against Germany was issued on August 14, and this was followed by the secession of the southern 
provinces, which proceeded to form an independent government at Canton. Both North and South now 
angled for Japanese support, and. though Japan never actively moved against the Cantonese Govern¬ 
ment, the bulk of the assistance she gave to the warring factions in money and arms went to the North. 
All through the presidency of Feng Kuo-chang the discord and dissension continued. Serious 
attempts were made since Hsu Shih-ch‘ang became President (September 1918) to heal the breach and 
to form a unified Government, but these met with very little success. 

To give in fullness of detail a record of the various partizan struggles which have troubled the 
peace of China during 1918-1928 would be as tedious as it would be fruitless. The Nationalist Govern¬ 
ment, though it continued to e.xist. was not strong enough to suppress the various War Lords 
who ranged the country, gaining transitory power. .Among the more important were Wu P'ei-fu, 
Chang Tso-lin. the master of Manchuria, and Feng Vu-hsiang, popularly known as the Christian 
General. These three, now in alliance, now in opposition to one another, now nominally in support 
of the central government, now in rebellion against it, kept the North in a state of confusion and 
anarchy for several years. Meanwhile, at Canton, an extreme ultra-radical Government maintained a 
separate existence. The only point upon which these warring elements were united was their foreign 

policy. This aimed at the 
recovery of the special rights 
granted to foreigners, and 
tended to inflame public opin- 
ion against the European 
and especially the British 
population. An anti-British 
boycott in 1925 produced a sit¬ 
uation which threatened to be 
dangerous. In 1926 a new 
personality appeared on the 
Chinese stage. This was Chiang 
K'ai Shek, the leader of the 
Nationalist armies, who in the 
ensuing years has proved him¬ 
self a man of great strength 

Revival of tho IinpL'riali.‘-tio Woii^hip of Hoaveii by Yiian Shih-k*ai in lOH* and wisdom and haS done 

^:nr on the Altar of Hfoven. with 8;ioriflr*al Oftlrers clothed In coHtiimeti datinsi mUch tO restore order tO the 

from ‘i.Ouu years a'^o. 





l-lilCSIDEN’T OF MAXCHUKIO AND HIS WIFE. 

1.1 191->. while still a hoy, the foiiaer Emperor of China, the last of the .Maaehu Dyaa-sty, wms toree.l lo ah.lieale bv th 
Int, bis repuhliea.. aamc of Mr. Henry D'n he was livins as a private citizen when he was cleoto.l till 


lovolutioDarie 


iVcsuIfiit of the new State of Manehiikuo, created hy the Japane:>e after their invasion of Manchuria in 11(31 
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MARSHAL CHIANO K‘A1 SHEK 

Tbr Nationalisst leader %vho 
bae- done much to ^rengtben the 
aalhority of tbc Central Govern- 

He DOW in ami> ntminst 

tbe JanaD«‘?<« 


stricken countr\\ From the time that 
he came to the fore the power of the 
War Lords waned. Wu P'ei-fu was 
defeated, Chang Tso-lin maintained a 
stubborn resistance but was already in 
full retreat, when a bomb put an end 
to his life and career. The Christian 
General, though he saved himself for 
the moment by allj’ing his forces to 
the National cause, gradually ceased 
to be dangerous. In 1927 a Central 
Government was established at Nanking, 
and it really seemed that the childhood 
ailments of the new republic were 
nearly over and that China was slowly 
developing on modern lines into an or¬ 
dered and prosperous State, when the 
new troubles developed which created 
a fresh menace to peace in the Far East. 



MARSHAL CHANG TSO-LIN 

One of the most succesj^ful 
Chinese “war-lords” main¬ 
tained his supremacy over Man¬ 
churia until he was killed by a 
bomb in 1928. 


Japan, with her growing population, had long looked upon Manchuria as a possible outlet for expansion. 
She had acquired important treaty rights and had vast commercial interests. Finding these threatened 
by the state of the country and the Nationalist feeling displayed by the Chinese, they determined upon 
an annexationist p)olicy. With incidents so frequent between the two countries pretexts for intervention 
were not far to seek. The Japanese invaded Manchuria on September i8, I93i> and in 1932, having 
broken do\%'n the disorganized resistance by which they were opposed, set up the puppet state of Man- 
chukuo under the presidenev of the former Emperor of China, who had been deposed as a small 
boy In 1912 Almost coincident with the invasion of Manchuria, hostilities had been opened in 
Shanghai, the Japanese being incensed by the boycott directed against their goods. Fortunately 
?his second unofficial war was of short duration The Japanese, already sufficiently engrossed 
v\*ith the Manchurian affair, and probably fearing that they would become embroiled with the other 
powers occupving the International Concession in Shanghai, withdrew their troops after minor 


both these Japanese incursions the Chinese protested vigorously to the League of Nations, under 

the auspices of which a Commission of Inquiry^, headed by Lord Lytton, was sent to Manchuria. The Commis 

. ' the mam re¬ 

coin mend a- 
tions of the 
Report, a de¬ 
cision wliich 
Icdtothewith- 

drawal of the 
Japanese dele¬ 
gates. Mean¬ 
while Japan 
took matters 
into her own 
hands by in- 
\ading and 

overrunning 
the Province 
of Jehol and 
capturing the 
city of that 
name. 


^lon though 
It presented a 
cautious and 
impartial re- 
p m. decided 
against the 
prete nsions 
.f Japan 
)n all major 

i^Mies Aft*T 
much dc'lib- 
e r a 11 = n at 
icneva the 
^ m m 11 t ee 
.,f SiiU'ieen. 
and ubse- 

qucii'.ly thf 

-! inbly of 
] /ue it- 





. . [Tllnsiraied London \ew9. 

fio jirrrnut^ton of\ 

.IAI’ANESE camp AT MUKDEN. 

In .-.■plon.I.-r, UKil. tbe .laimnese inva.le.l .Mnnclnnia. and h.ning broken dm™ 
tbe diaonti™!..^.] reaiKtanee by wbieb tbey were opposed, set up tbe puppet state of 
Manebiikuo. Tbi- aerial vieu of tbe huge eJinip outside Mukden gives an idea of tb 

tii-ijirth of tin* Jupamjw- <-njfatrrd. 




DATES OF INDIAN HISTORY 

(M^the early dates and many Hindu dates up to the Muhammadan Conquest in ,193 are still controversial.) 


Empires akd Chief Historic Dynasties. ] 

Date. 

Chief Events. 

INDIAN TRADITION: 

Before 600 bx. 

3500-2500 B.c. 
2500-1200 

1200-800 

800-600 

^ >>;ri 

Dravidian occupation. 

Aryan immigration and settlement in Northern India. Dravidian civilization 
in Southern India. 

Vedic culti^e in the North. Great War of the Mahabharata, c. 1000. 
Consolidation of Hinduism. Struggles of the Ramayana with the South. 

ANCIENT INDIAN DATED HISTORY: 

C. 600 BX.-C. A.D. 750. 

J. Macadha Supremacy (N.E. India) : 

9190NAGA Dynasty : Before 600-361 bx. 

Nanda Dynasty : 361-321 b.c. 

Mauryan Empire : 321-184 b.c. 

4 

^UNGA Dynasty : 184-72 b.c. 

Kanva Dynasty: 72-27 bx. 

81 . Other Kingdoms: 

Andhra Dv.s'asty (S. India ):220 bx.-a.d. 236. 
Western Satraps : 150-388 a.d. 
Indo-Parthians : 250 b.c.-a.d. 50. 

Kushan Dvnasty: a.d. 45-225. 

540-468 

563-483 

327-325 

321-297 

291-273 

274-237 

257-244 

248-140 

165-140 

140 

144-115 

A.D. II3-I34 

134-152 

150 

150-161 

249 

300 

Magadha was one of sixteen kingdoms stretching across India from Gandhara 
(Peshawar) to Bengal. Aryan migration into the Deccan. 

Vardhamaim Mahavira, Jina : founder of Jainism. 

Gautama Siddharta, Buddha : founder of Buddhism. 515-509. Darius Hystaspes 
on the Indus. 

Alexander’s irruption. 326. Battle of the Hydaspes (Jhelum): defeat of Porus 
(Paurava). 

Chandragupta Maurya (Sandrakottos). 305. War with Seleukos Nikator of 
Syria (Babylon). 

Bindusara (Amitraghata, Amitokrates). 

Asokhavardhana (Asokha). General extension of Buddhism. 

Monolith Buddhist edicts; early stupas (topes) at Sanchi, etc. 

Baktrians and Parthians established in Afghanistan; “Greek” coins. 

Brahmanic reaction against Buddhism. 

The Yue*chi tribes break out of China and expel the Cakas (Scythians), who invade 
Baktria. 

Mithridates of Parthia occupies Baktria (Afghanistan), and drives the Cakas into 
N.W. India, where they set up Satraps. 126. Cakas, Baktrians, Parthians 
and Yue-chi (Kushans) all mixed up in Baktria and N.W. India. 

Menander, Baktrian, invades India and turns Buddhist; King Milinda of “the 
Questions”. 

Gautamiputra Satakarni. 126. His agent Chasbtana, founder of the Great 
Satraps. 

Sri Pulumayi (Siro Polemics). 139. Jain scriptures committed to writing. 

Sivaskandavarman Pallava's horse sacrifice (asvamedha). 

Rudradaman Mahakshatrapa. 

Rise of the Kalachuris of Chedi (Haihaya). 

Vigorous revival of Hinduism; revision of the Ptiranas and ancient works on 
Science and Literature. 

ill. Gupta Empire; 319-520. 

319-326 

375-413 

375 

430 

435-800 

490 

515-528 

Chandragupta I. 326-375. Samudragupta. 

Chandragupta II. (Vikramaditya, Bikramajit, Raja Bikram). 

Kalidasa, poet. 399-414. Fa Hsien, first Chinese traveller. 

White Huns (Ephthalites) in N.W. India. 470-513. Toramana at Sakala (Panjab). 
Gurjara (Gujar) Dynasty of Bharoch (Gujarat). 

Chalukhyas of Badami (Deccan). 495. Valabhis of Gujarat. 

Mihiragula; driven out by Rajput combination. 540. Death in Kashmir. 

IV. Srikantha of Thanesar and Kanauj 
(N orthern India): 585-666. Valabhi 

(Deccan): 495-766. Chalukhya op 

Badami (Deccan and Southern India): 

525-747. 

600 

606-648 

625 

631-671 

636 

640-fiso 

713-855 

747 

Revival of Saiva Hinduism in S. India ; the Tevaram (Tamil) hymns. 
Harshavardhana (Harsha, Siladitya) Srikantha. 609-642. Pulikesin II. 

(Satyasraya) Chalukhya. 615-1127. Eastern Chalukhyas of Vengi(S. India). 
Embassy of Khusru II of Persia to Pulikesin II. 629-645. Hiuen Tsiang, Chinese 
traveller. 

Chach Dynasty of Sind (Brahman). 635-754. Lichhavis of Nepal. 

First appearance of Arabs on the Western coasts. 711-712. Arab conquest of Sind. 
Tamil irruptions into Ceylon under Narasimhavarman Pallava. 

Karkota (Naga) Dynasty of Kashmir. 735. Capture of Chitor by the Sisodhia 
Rajputs. 766, of Gujarat. 

Rise of the Rasbtrakutas under Dantidurga. 757-888. The Rahtors of Gujarat. 

MEDIEVAL HINDU INDIA : 750-1193. 
iRashtrakuta (Deccan and South India) : 747-982. 
Rajput States : from 815 onwards. Chola 
^S outhern India): 900-1250. Chalukhya of 

Kalya.sa (Deccan): 975-1200. Kalachuri of 
Chedi (Central India): (580) 925-1195. Cmandella 

OF Bundelkhand (Northern India): 900-1289. 

774 

794-814 

815-973 

825 

962-1181 

980-1053 

979-1002 

1001-1026 

1033 

1040-1069 
1048-1310 
1070-1108 
1076-1127 
1097-1187 

II92-I193 

Jewish colony at Cochin. 780-820. Sankaracbar>'a, reformer. 

Govinda III ; patronage of the Digambara (naked) Jains. 940-971. Krishna III. 
Rise of Rajput States. 815-1249. Silaharas (Konhan, Bombay). 831-1289. 
Chandellas (Bundelkhand). 840-1161. Palas (Bengal). 855-1128. Utpalas 
(Kashmir). 862-948. Kings of Mahodaya (Kanauj). 875-1228. Rattas 
(Saundatli). 902-1025. Shabiya (Lahore and Kabul). 902-1432. Chudasamas 
(Gimar, Junagadh). 940-1242. Chalukhyas (Solankbi) of Anhilwad (Gujarat). 
950-1193. Chauhans (Ajmer and Delhi): 968-1162. (Nadole). 973-1183. 
Chalukhyas (Kalyana). 

Conversion to Islam of Cheruman Perumal. last Chera King of Malabar. 
.Muhammadan Dynasty of Ghazni (Ghaznavides). 983. Muhammadan Gakkhars 
(Khokars, Panjab). 

Atisa, Buddhist revivalist of Tibet. 

RajarajaChola.theGreat. 953-999. DhangadevaChandella(RajaDhanga). 
The fifteen raids of Mahmud of Ghazni. 1055-1 ico. Kirtivarman Chandella. 
Ghazi Miyan of Bharaich (Oudh); first great Muhammadan saint in India. 
SoMESVARA I, Chalukhya. 1042-1063. Karnadeva Kalachuri. 
Hoysala-Ballalas of Dwarasamudra (Halebid in Mysore). 

KuLonuNGA Chola I. Great output of Tamil literature. 

Vikramaditya VI (Vikramanka) Chalukhya. 1127. Ramanuja, reformer. 

Rise of Rajput States. 1097-1193. Gaharwars of Kanauj. 1128-1183. Kalachuris 
of KaJyana. 1150-1325. Kakatiyas of Warangal (Deccan). 1187-1309. 
V’adavas of Devagiri (Daulatabad), 

Muhammad Ghori defeats and slays Prithiviraj Chauhan (Rai Pilhora) of Delhi. 

MEDIEVAL MUHAMMADAN INDIA : 

1193-1526. 

Sultans of Delhi, Ghori : 1193-1205. 

II93-1205 

1204-1261 

Muhammad Ghori (Muhammad bin Sam, Shahabu’ddin, Mu’izzu’ddin). 
Venetian trade with India after capture of Constantinople by the Crusaders. 

“Slave Kings” of Delhi : 1206-1293. 

1206-1210 

1211-1230 

1266-1287 

1292 

Kutbu’ddin Aibak ; slave of Muhammad Ghori. 

Shamsu’ddin Iltutmish (Altamsh) : slave of Kutbu'ddin Aibak. 

Hindu Dynasties. 1230-1824. Indrayamsa of Assam. 1261-1798. Chand of 
Kumaun. 

Ghiyasu’ddin Balban : son of slave of Muhammad Ghori. 1282-1338. His son 
founds Balban Dynasty of Bengal. 

Mughal invasion. 

Sultans of Delhi, Khilji (Turki) 

1290-1320. 

1296-1316 

1309-1312 

1318-1320 

.Alau’ddin Khilji (Muhammad Shah). Extension of power to the South. 

The slave eunuch and general, Malik Kafur, raids S. India : 1316, murdered. 
The slave minister, Malik Khusru : reign of terror in Delhi: 1320, murdered. 

Sultans of Delhi, Tuchlak (Turki) (Northern 
India): 1320-1414. Bahmani of Kulbarga 

•(Deccan): 1347-1525. (Hindu) Vijayanagar 

Empire (South India): 1336-1563. 

1325-1351 

1335-1370 

1351-1388 

! 1354-1379 

Muhammad Tughlak : the •'mad” King of Delhi. 

Local Muhammadan Dynasties. 1335-1586. Kashmir. 1336-1377. Malabar 
(Rameshwaram, S. India). 1339-1478. Ilyas-Shahi of Bengal. 1370-1596. 
Faruki of Khandesh (Deccan). 1328-1427. (Hindu) Redciis of kondavidu 
(S. India). 

Firoz Shah Tughlak : sound administrator; canals, roads, light taxation. 
Bukka I. of VTjaya.nagar. 1379-1406. Harihara of Vijayanagar. 
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\ 

in the M'Utherlv regions of what is now the Asiatic continent, enables us sparsely to populate the 
country with its earliest inhabitants—short, black, curly-haired savages of good physique, scattered 
aK'Ut in small groups and nomadic in habits. A race of this kind is now represented, in such purity 
as is pr>ssible at this periitd of the earth’s history, by the Andaman Islanders. 

To this population an imagination trained in the observation of another kind of savage still exist¬ 
ing .>n the Indian peninsular—dark, but browner, larger in build, but comely, stronger, snub-nosed, 
broad-faced, long-haired—shows us tribes introducing themselves from somewhere, perhaps from regions 
no looser to be traced on the earth’s surface. These were not higher in the scale of civilization, nor 

s 

had thev a better capacity for mental expansion. But their strength was sufficient to let them gradually 



painitd 9i*rriaUy for this trorAr.l 

THE EARLY MORNING OF LIFE—THE DAILY BREAD. 


Tbt* earliest locilBn .savajn*^ wfre* ^cradtifiUy ousted by another race of the same genend civilization. But those were long* 
hairtd and ■ -imely. though snub-nosed and broad-faced, and browner, stronger and larger than their predecessors. Their 
dc-- lidant- -till live on in dimcult isolated loctilities in the same low scale of civilization. They were driven out of the better 
lands bj Dravidian races of the same gi*neral physical type, but emlowed with a high capacity for mental development. The 
iJrar; ^ns now tK-eupy all Southi-rn India as a highly civilized race. 


supersede the alxjrigines and to take tlieir place generally on the Indian continent. For the present 
purp- se we mav call them the Kolarians. 

Time that can onlv be measured geologically—that is, by changes in the earth’s surface—must 
he reckoned with before we can proceed further, and we must imagine that India has assumed its 
present veneral e- ;vraphical shape ; an isolated land surrounded by wide seas and immense mountains 
penetraole practically only on the north-west and north-east. But we must not conceive the India 
•d the time as that of to-day. The great rivers did not then run in their present courses. Even up 
t.. ii- ely modern times there was an important river, now lost, which watered the present great 

dr -rt of Kajputana and Sind. Right across the middle of the peninsula there was a mighty 


arn’ 


h<xiru:r 


1 k . * io i 


dcn.-,e jungle, intersected by large rivers, which divided the north from the south. 
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and u >o inirH.^rtant that in later Hindu times it had definite recognition and a name, Mahakantara 
vtlio Great Foresth 

Into tliis land there migrated from somewhere. jx?rhaps from the north, perhaps from now submerged 
tracts, another race ofsimilar general physical tyj'M? to the last, but with the crucial difference of possess* 
nc a cajxicitv for high mental development. This race, for which the usual name Dravidian may be 
Conveniently adopted, spread itself everywhere, and as surely by degrees ousted the Kolarians as they 
had removed the black aborigines, leaving them only the more inaccessible regions as their portion. 
Thev becante a verv different people, and were the barbarians, the demon and monkey tribes of the 



■ iaUy for this irorib.1 

.\KVAN.S SKTTLINO IN INDIA. 


Tbt priiiiiTiv** Ary m.s settled wherever they went in btockaded village.*?, feuding a .siiiiple agricultural lire. Milk wab theii 
prin ii>al i ■ v< rage, and open-air bacrifice, performed by the men to the singing of hymns, formed their chief religious rite, in 
—h thi- woijieii had no part. In time they intermarried with the older inhabitants and propagated the mixed darker-skinned 
rac - h ■••t covers most »f I'pper India to-day 


rr- »rd* and legends =>f the later invaders. This view of them however, does not mean that they were 
ifiierior in civilization t*. those who thus “miscalled" them. 

At some lime in the far-away day^ the Dravidians were tliemselves, by a slow process still to be 
< — r ed m the north-eastern frontier* troubled by a great irruption from the north by waves of a 
.w raet: from the uplands of what is now Western China, which had spread itself over the whole of 
FuiCicr T lia ^ \ thi 




)t 


Himalayan Mt)untains This race was broad of nose and face, long-haired, short 
and 'f equal mental -ipaciiv and general civilization. But they did not get far beyond the 

ountry, ^he mc>o*jrn Assam and Bengal, where they mingled with the population 
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c Contuieiil, there dwelt, in the dim ages of the past, 
lined leatures and of a commanding capacity for mental 
many lands in groups which formed the bases ol leading 
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nation? of the present day. A sreat branch of this race was further divided into two portions, of whicl> 
one tKcupied the nn>dern Persia, and is now represented in India, under a very much later immigration 
by an isolated and numerically insignificant, but financially powerful, race, the Parsis. The other found 
its way to the Indus and across into India. But by the time it had done this it had a civilization equal 
to that of the Dra\fidians. and a considerably developed religious system, consisting of worship of 
ancestors and the dead, combined with that of personified divinities, representing natural phenomena 
and asfwis of life. These gods they propitiated by prayer and sacrifice, with an established ritual 
and h\Tnns 



Painifd ftprcinHy for Ihii irorAr.J 


A HKKMIT IN TIMES HEYOM) DATES 


Tapa^, or penance by heat. i.e. au.sterit.v of life, finds a place in the Hij^veda, the eniliest collection of Aryan hymns. In later 
ia> -. of which, however, the history is still traditional, society and religion considerably developed, and the value placed on 
an-sterity greatly increased, bringing about the advent of the hermit. He was usually a man advanced in years, who led an idle, 
life of contemplation near a shrine on the outHkirt.s of his native village and wa** k(*pt in rude comfort by the younger 
generation. 


Slowly and surely they iought tlieir way, mingling with the people already in possession^ 
until they dominated the w'hole peninsula, except the extreme south, to w'hich the political supremacy 
of the Dravidians was eventually restricted, though after an immense struggle they succumbed to the 
religious and domestic institutions of the aliens, and are now amongst their staunchest supporters This 
conquering and pervading race, which we may style the Aryans, called the plains in tiie northern portion 
A countFA'. which they occupied politically, Aryavarta (the Aryan territory) after their own title for 
ihemselvt'r,. This regi*)n was long ages afterwards called by the Muhammadans, Hindustan, or the 
land ■* the Hindus. 'Ihe country to the southwards, that is, the central forests and hills, the Aryan 
immit:- r‘.t- called Dak.shina (the land on the right hand), because of its situation during their onward 
progre.-- It ir n-jw the Deccan (Dakhan) The extreme south always remained to them Dravida (the 
Dravidi.inr’ 'X d) now roughly iho 'wadras Tresidency. The Brahmanic, or priestly, religion they set 
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up has been called Hinduism, of which Jainism and Buddhism were great reformations, and the history 

of India, until the ^luhammadan domination twelve hundred years after Christ, is the story of the 
doings of its followers, the Hindus. 


UNDATED HISTORY 



for educating each. 


We have now, in say 2000 b.c., an intelligent military and pastoral-agricultural nation, consisting of 
tribes under chiefs, established be¬ 
yond the Indus amongst t he natives, 
leading a simple family life, and 
earnestly following its religion. 

Their chief rite was open-air sacri. 
fice without temples or images, and 
at their sacrifices they sang or re¬ 
cited hymns. They were divided 
into three classes : warriors, priests, 
and agriculturists. The influence 
of the priest (Brahman) tended con¬ 
stantly to increase, owing to super 
stition, until it overwhelmed the 
rest. The priests were organized 
in three orders: sacrificer, singei 
and worker, and there were schools 

It was this 
education for a set purpose that 
led to that social predominance of 
the Brahman which has lasted to 
the present day. Collections of 
hymns, believed to be revelations 
to inspired singers, were com¬ 
mitted to memorv in the Bifihma:! 
schools, and formed, about 1230 
B.C., the Rigveda (science of praise) 
the lasting value of which is that 
the allusions in it enable us to put 
together the whole life of the 
people, intellectual and social. In 
the Rigvhia a late hymn assigns 
a separate divine origin to each 
of the three categories of the 
Avran invaders : to the Brahmans 
or priests, the Kshatriyas or 
warriors, the Waisyas or the 
people (agriculturists and traders). 

A similar origin was also provided 
for a fourth category, the Sudras, 
native servants or aborigines. 

This division of the social organization under a divine sanction was long afterwards further 
developed by confining the Rigveda to the priesthood and dedicating a veda, or science, to each 
of the other two Aryan classes * the Samaveda (science of chants) for the warriors, and the 
Yajun'Ma (science of sacrifice) to the people. To these, much later towards dated historical times, 
was gradually added a fourth, the Atharvaveda (science of ritual) for the non-Aryan servile and 
unattached native population. Thus were the foundations laid for the system of caste that so greatly 


(tainted specinllu for this work.] 

AX ENIIOUTATION BY MAIIAVIKA. TMI-: JINA .iOO H.O. 

VanlhamaiKi .Mahanra wa-s born In .>91) n.c. and died In .s'pernlinff nis 
life in proinotini? Jainism, a reform of the ancient Uruhmanisin that has lasted 
to the pre.sent day. He save an extreme sanctity to life in any shape, endowed 
everything observable with a living soul, and exacted the .severest asceticism 
even to entire nakedness Ulitjnmbara, skv-clad) 
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Painltd ^ptriaOw for this trorA:.] 

THE LAST DAYS OF BUDDHA’S TEACHING, 4S9 B.C. 

Buddha died in 4S3, aged eighty years, preaching his doctrines to the end. 
Tbcsie differed greatly from the teaching of Mahavira and the Jains. He built 
op his theory of life without a soul, and taught that release from the conseqtiences 
of eril deeds was obtainable by an ascetic rectitude of life. 


distinguishes India from the re.st 
of the world. Even in the days of 
the Rigveda the rudiments of 
certain ideas appear which have 
dominated Hindu life ever since ; 
of a supreme lord who is behind 
the gods and divinities, of aus¬ 
terity of life, and of burning 
the dead as a development of 
sacrifice. 

The Aryan immigrants have 
imposed themselves on the abori¬ 
ginal natives in exactly the same 
way through all time, more by the 
activities of the priest than by the 
exertions of the warrior, more by 
absorption than by conquest. This 
method of obtaining command 
was so slow that their supremacy 
sjmehronized with the development 
of themselves, and by the time they 

had obtained the social control of Aryavarta they had mingled with the population and had become 
the Hindus—the natives, the inhabitants of the soil, a people far removed from their ancestors from 
the West. Beyond the warrior marched the priest, turning the gods of the aborigines into representa¬ 
tives of the Aryan theocracy and assimilating their practices, w'hile he taught them his own. Thus 
sprang up the old Brahmanic faith, a blend of specially developed aboriginal Western ideas with those 
of aboriginal India. The progress of the priest furthered the principle of caste. Once the idea of 
<li\*ine origin for each separate community and mode of life had taken root, it developed comparatively 
quickly, as new tribes were taken into the fold, new occupations arose, and difficulty of communication 
between distant congeners made them strangers to each other. All this necessitated the erection of 
new castes and new subdivisions of castes, each living alone in a certain social isolation, until 

Hindu India became an agglomer¬ 
ate of small local societies, at the 
head of w'hich the Brahman every¬ 
where managed to remain in his 
own infinite divisions. It is this 
individual isolation of the Hindu 
communities, while dwelling to¬ 
gether politically and following a 
common form of religion, that has 
prevented them from combining 
against the outsider and made 
them the prey of successive in¬ 
vaders. They have not succumbed 
through inferiority of intelligence 
or fighting capacity. 

In the long process of spread¬ 
ing over the land the Indo-Aryans 
had developed in civilization pari 
passu w'ith the Western peoples of 
the same general descent. They 
had raised up kingdoms, 
domesticated the useful animals. 



Painied Bperiany fvr this ic'/rk.] 

MtA.SKNAJIT OF KO-SALA (OUDII) FAY.S A VISIT, 520 B.C. 

Thu ncf!n- of Baddbu'H labour?* uh a preacbor larjfcly laid in Magadba 
(Soatbem Bihar), between which and Kom^Iu there wai a bitter fumily feud, in 
which Prar--najit, King of Kif»*alu, woo eventually worsted. One of Biiddba’s 
early triumphs was the wiriniitg over of PruHenajit, who paid hiui a ceremonial 
Tisit that ha«« bcccrne famous in BuddblMr ^tory. 





.<ptriiillf/ for tfn'< trork.] 

VJA'I'ASATTU OF MA'-AI'HA .MAKE-' A ' ALL. FJ5 B.( . 

The cause of the auarn-1 hetw.-en Aiate-attu ,u Me.-,die and Pn.sen-.jit o, K,.a,le us- th.a A;-.- „,.a,l sl„,vlj ,hu 
his father liimhisara one of who-,, wive- wa- It,.- -ister ..f Ajat,- "Ml v.a- ultn, at.-l,-. pardon, d hy l>r, enapl. wh- 

■avi hi.n his daughter to wife. Hi- eriiue, however, weighed on his mind, and h. eouhl not -Ic-p, .. h. vi-.t.-d Ituddha .t nodn: .e’ 
with a great procession of elephants, oompauied lo- only one inaU- attendant and a gm.-t retinue e.- women, in order to .i,-.,in 

u-licf (if conscience. 
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including elephants, contrived wheeled conveyances, set up constant communications by paths 

through hill and forest, reached the ocean, raised up a large trade with the West .both by land 

and sea. become wealthy, and had learned the use of the precious metals and money and the arts of 

architecture in stone and brick and of writing—though this last for want of suitable materials came 

late to them for the purposes of literature. The intellectual advance was marked by an increase in the 

power of the Brahman priest as the interpreter and even controller of the will of the gods. It was the 

age of priest-governed sacrifices. Those at coronations, at assumption of supreme authority, at times 

of great stress (human sacrifice, actual or by substitute), became general public functions. The social 

progress was in the direction of the patriarchal authority, and women became inferior and men ate 

« 

apart. 

Bv 1000 B.C. religion had greatly developed. There came into the mental conceptions a personal 
Creator and a mvsterious universal soul beyond all else. The old gods had become generally forgotten, 

«r 

while Siva, the mountain and mundane god, and Vishnu, the heavenly sun-god, came to the front. The 
value placed on austerity brought about the advent of the hermits. These were always ascetic idlers, 
secluded wanderers and mendicants, the monks and even nuns of India. Some of them conceived and 
taught by precept the doctrine of harmlessness, sometimes even then carried very far : destroying 
nothing that lived, not even the twig of a tree. The Vedas and their traditional interpretation were now 
handed do\ra by heart from generation to generation with extraordinary verbal accuracy in great 
priestly schools, which in time multiplied and specialized. Through one of these every Brahman priest 



Painted spcciallf/ for this irorA*.] 


AN ATH AIM M3 AKA’- 


ghi:at 


act ok CHAIUTY, 483 


B.C. 


One of BudiUiu* ^ chief wa? the Jei ivan i, th( irinlen of Princi* .Icta of Sravasti. ami amongst his prominent supporters 

was the princely incrcliunt AiiatlmpiniioWa. Aft**;- BuiitHm‘s death he bought the Jetavana for as much bullion ns could be spread 
over it, dedicated it for u mouastei v ff the now oKier -.d monks instituted by Buddha, and built within it two >hrincs, Gnndakuti 
and Kosatnbakuti, famous in BuditViist story. The fccene of the dedication by libation and purchase with ingots of metal is a 
favourite one in unciont Buddhi.-i -'-nlpture. 
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Painted specially for this tcork.] 

Whon *. . • OF ALEXANDER JULY 326 B.C 

Poi^. He had a powerfull^j^ ard^Xl'hem in^^J^esS ITaiT ^ commander known to European history as 

skUl Alexander manoeuvred him into a position tetwccn the HvdasDes"nh' i condueted with extraordinary 

with cavalry, throwing the whole force into effusion Ind the 'i‘'^*«n'ier attacked thaflanks 

force to the Greeks was that of a walled city, with tTe dephants Is The Dmretr“' “P'—“ of the Indian 

unknowable. The varying fortunes of individual men were exolained hv tho tmn • 5’ J 

ra,„carna.i„„ persona, souls expial.ng the action .orm.t ,iS It^a a, 
reabsorption into the universal soul. So the merit of actionless ascetic life in thi/lrM K 
passport to release from rebirth. The necessity of oft-recurring’rebirth before sufficient m 

“flh? destruction and recreation of the whole'e^rth' 

through i !rih the fourth. And 

inmaong them into Hinduism and al, its tights by an act of spiritua bioh £ li n .s a 

ongmal Aryan orders ot society are "twice-born-. The inLtion in the 00 ^“ ^ „r ' 

e ucation wt^ provided, was represented by marriage, and this interpretation ol i^arriage led to tin 
Ideas that aflecled Hindu life ever afterwards. Girls were married that is indktTih I 
young before puberty, a custom which brought about child-marriage of both se4s and onlv the^ rTf 
less widows could remarry, that is, undergo true initiation, thougll.er on ev™ Sistas 
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NORTHERN HINDU INDIA 


600 B.C.—A.D. 1193 

THE DAYS BEFORE THE MAURYAN EMPIRE (60O — 32I B.C.) 



At the time when Mahavira. who was born in 540 b.c., and Buddha, who was born in 563, began to 

consolidate their respective schools 
of philosophy, the Aryan terri¬ 
tories in India stretched eastwards 
from Gandhara (Peshawar) to 
Magadha (Southern Bihar), and 
southwards as far as Avanti 
(Malwa), with Ujjain as its chief 
city, which still exists under its 
original name. They were divided 
into many tribal kingdoms, con¬ 
ventionally sixteen in number, and 
of these three stood out promi¬ 
nently : K 5 sala or Oudh, Magadha 
or Bihar, and Avanti or Rajputana- 
Malwa. 

In Magadha there reigned the 
^i9unaga Dynasty, of which the 
fifth ruler, Bimbisara (543-491) 
enlarged his borders by marriages 
and founded Rajagriha (Rajgir, 
' near Gaya), which appears so fre¬ 
quently in Buddhist legend and 
story. He abdicated in favour 
of his famous son, Ajatasattu, 
but this did not prevent the latter 
from murdering him, a crime that 
weighed on Ajatasattu’s mind and 
brought about a remarkable mid¬ 
night visit to Buddha in the hope 
of curing the consequent sleepless¬ 
ness It also brought on a war, 
as a wife of Bimbisara was the 
sister of Prasenajit of Kosala, who 
attempted to avenge the wrong 
done to her. This was, however, 
the beginning of Ajatasattu's event- 
tual successes as a lighter, which 
included his marrying Prasenajit’s 
daughter, and finally the annexa¬ 
tion of K 5 sala. Tliree important 
things are connected with this 

period ; the foundation by Ajatasattu of Pataliputra or Patna as his capital, the massacre of the 
Sakya clan to which Buddha belonged by PrascnajiPs successor, and the fixing on the since famous 
Buddhist site Sravasti on the RaptI, now buried in the Nepalese jungles, as the capital of the extended 
Magadha kingdom. 


l*nintfd ftpfciallu for ihin -yrkA 

ASOKA’.S envoy OEOOAKES PEACE. ‘JCl B.C, 

the ifreat of life, want and misery caused by the war with the Kalinga' 
alon^r the eastern coast of India, pi*evious to the annexation of tiio country to 
hi.s emjiirc, weighed heavily on A.sokn’- mind for y«‘ars, and he never agaiu, 
during his long reign, allowed war iu his territories where it could he avoided. 
The illuatiatioii ahow.-' the wild tr'l)e> rejoicing at th<? dceluiation of peace 
after the Kalinga war 
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ASOKA’H MISSIONAIUES SKT VV AN EDICT IMDLAH AT DAI UIYA NANDANti.MlH. ‘.Ml II.C. 


The most important of the Mauryans aiul one of the three outstandinK einpeniiN in Indan history was Asoka ("i" 1*217 
ffrandson of Chandrafnipta. The horrors of the Kalintra war, wasred early In his reijoi. made him turn to the peaceful ilorfrines of 
liuddha, and by ‘Jr)}! ho had become an emperor-monk. Ilefort* his death he had lasm the Kn‘att*st p<'n*onal dlstrlbiit*»r of 
missionaries ever known, and Is one of the few men who have controlled tho faith of a lanre portion of mankind. Dart of hi* 
metlual was to set up edict pillars aloiar hiurhways of coniTimnientirm Inscribed with his r<*Iiirloiis and administrative view*. 


While Mahavira was still young, and before Muddlui had reached the /eiiitli of his preaeliing. there 
occurred an event on the north-western borders of India which produced a jicrmanent effect on the 
subsequent history of the Peninsula. I'owards the end of the sixth centurv H.t . India was invaded In 
Darius the (iieat, ruler of the then huge Persian Piupire. who annexed the rich, denselv p*»pulalrd arnl 
pros|)erous Indus \'allcy, which thus hecaiue a Persian province. So rapid and Cf>mplete wa^ the 
domination that Indian archers were included in the Persian armv (*f Xerxes that was dcfeatetl at 
Platcva in (iiecce in 471). Darius was one of the great administrators nf anti<]uit\' and maintained 
a system of viceroys or Satraps (Kshatrapavan). who sent him a fixed annual tribute The ln<iian 
dominion formed tme of his Satrapies and produced a revenue paid in gold that was im^xirtant even 
to him. and it was under his orders that SkvIax of Karvanda in Asia Minor had made hi^ fam^U'* .ind 
informing voyage down the Indus and along the shore of the ocean to the Red St'a. Hut the permanent 
results K)S contact with such an empire as that of Darius, stretching from the Mediterranean to the 
Intlus, were the establishment (d a trade hetween India and the Wc-t. the intrcnluction of ^vllahu 
alphabet, anil the acquirement ol a kuowlerlee .»! the methods by which im|'erial gnvi i nrnent 
becomes iiossihle that sank deeph' int*- ti^e mind.- of nati\e Indian rulers, is shown bv suh^fipient 
events. 

lit 3U1 there occurred a typicallv Puh.u; 

Cji^amaga King by a Sudra woman, nui : 


•n .0 >»[ 4d\iuist\ An illegitiniait >«»n of the .asl 


..'Pi 


in h 


.!a\ s a pt'fs m 


l<>w .*ngin wth Hit 


caste or any social position at all, vr>ur|X’d tl. tlirouv^ .nul i-»unded an unj^ pular d\*na'tv of nine 
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^Tby":™ v” uta'Xtg ‘zt zziTctz “ 

Emperor. relative, Chandragupta. afterwards the great Mauryan 

In 326 AlLanderX^oL^a^Irtte cJurT^^^^ ""'"f ^^ppened which has become famous in all storv 
eastwards from Greece and invaded India by thT^haibaT p'"' moved 

partly a tracted thither by the reports collected in ^80 I T.. ''"f ^'^‘ory, being 

Court, of the importance and wealth of the Nanda kLs of \f T}' Physician at the Persian 

Of Buddhistic learning, he rS, d'i T Z »' a tea" 

Bias (Hyphasis) by one of two brothers who were kn difficult country between the Indus and the 

called Porus. By a battle fought on tactical lines whicrshm^d tl Tr 
even now well worth the study of soldiers Porus was H f T n 

the Panjab and Sind. On Alexander’s death in aaa Cha ^d rule was extended to 

so completely wiped out in three vears all that the greL Gree'k ' ^^itary capacitv 

Indian writers have not even mentioned his raid. ^ ^ ^ conqueror had done politically that 

a p«lT effect t^ndia"' He'fouTided dties "af^" 1 t had 

m Sind) IS still important, constructed harbours, docks L"“ 
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king MILINDA asks gUKSTIONS, 140 B.C. 
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inquiries into the institutions of his newly acquired subjects. He taught statecraft on a large scale and 
generalship to the Indian chiefs, making known to them the European system of organizing,disciplining 
arming, drilling and leading armies, and thus rendering possible the work of the great native Emperors 
that succeeded him in later generations. He strengthened the trade-routes and intercourse between 
India and the West to such an extent that the Indian and Greek art, letters, science and commerce reacted 
on each other, for wherever he went he was accompanied by men eminent in all these matters, and he 

introduced an artistic coinage among 
many other invaluable things. His in¬ 
vasion was indeed even more important 
and beneficial to Indian life than that 
of his great predecessor, Darius, and 
marked a turning-point in the history 
of the Peninsula. 


Chandragupta Maurya first seized 
Patna, then the capital of Magadha, 
through the agency of Chanakya, a 
capable Brahman and afterwards his 
minister, whose "A r t h a s a s t r a ” 
(“Treatise on Politics”) is the most 
valuable document that has survived 
relating to the system of administration 
and social life of early Indian times. 
In twenty-four years Chandragupta, who 
had been a fugitive in Alexander's 
camp and an apt pupil indeed, made 
himself master of all Northern India, 
from Patna to Kabul, by means of a 
very large and thoroughly organized 
paid standing army, consisting of four 
arms — elephant and chariot corps, 
cavalry and infantry—maintained in 
fixed proportions. His forces were 
under defined controlling authorities, 
one for each arm, and two others for 
transport and supply and for a navy 
for the great rivers. 

Chandragupta has come down to us 
as a man of commanding capacity— 
stem, rigorous, alert—who lived, nevertheless, under careful guard and in daily fear of assassination, 
while he worked all day long at the administration of his great dominions. But, great as his achieve¬ 
ments and military organization show him to have been, the outstanding figure of his dynasty is his 
grandson \56ka (Asoka\ardhana, 274-237), a truly mighty man of the past, in war, in administra¬ 
tion and in moral character, whose beneficent swa}^ extended over all his grandfather's empire and 
southward- almost tf-^ the modern Madras. He was never suzerain of quite all India, but approached 
as nearly to it as any -ub.'iequent ruler except the British King-Emperor. The horrors of the Kalinga 
war to the south at the beginjiing of his reign so affected his mind that he turned more and more to 
the peaceful doctriiics oi Buddhism for spiritual guidance, became the staunchest of all its royal 
supporters, and fiiialU' a.ssiimed the garb and vows of a monk as early as 259, holding that 


Painifd tptciaUu for this work. l 

GONDOPUARNEr^ RECEIVES A LETTER FROM ST. THOMAS 

There are many Htorie© connecting the Apostle St. Thomas with 
India, one of which tells of his writing to the Indo-i*arthian King Gondo- 
phamea (Guduphara). who ruled ut Gaudhai-i (Peshawar) between a.d. 
25 and 45. a letter from S>*Tln to announce hi^ intention of visiting India. 


THE MAURYAN EMPIRE, 32I-184 B.C., 
AND ITS SUCCESSORS TO 27 B.C. 
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The Kushans were one of the chief Central Asian t-ibes that overrTiTtV**^^*''! ><">• 
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the chiefest conquest ol all was 
by the Law of Duty (Dharma), 
Thereafter he governed as the 
gracious Emperor (Piyadasi, Priya- 
darsin), a man of affairs, who was 
also a monk, working continuously 
every day for what he conceived 
to be the good of his people. The 
policy which has preserved his fame 
was the enforcement of his moral 
views by a wonderful series of in¬ 
scriptions on rocks and stone pillars 
along the ancient highways through¬ 
out his empire, some of which still 
exist from the Panjab and Oudh on 
the north, to Orissa on the east, to 
Mysore on the south and to Kanara 
and Kathiawar on the west. Kind¬ 
ness to animals, purity of life and 
body, with reverence, toleration and 
liberality even to the unpopular, 
were the doctrines they promulgated. 
But Asoka was not content with 
spreading his faith merely over his 
own wide dominions. He was the 
greatest personal distributor of mis¬ 
sionaries ever known. These in¬ 
cluded his own near relatives, and 
he sent them to the Himalayan re¬ 
gions, to the Tamils of the extreme 
south, to Ceylon and to the Greek 
monarchies of Syria, Egj^pt. Cyrene. 
Macedonia and Epirus. His monks 
educated everywhere, and it was 


A STREET SCENE IN TAXILA. A.D. 200. 

For quite a thousand years Taksliusila, better known by its Greek name 
Taxila, was the greatest city in N.W. India, through Hindu and Huddhist times, 
from the days of Darius, 500 u.c.. to at least .\.d. 500. Its ruins, not far 
from Peshawar, are now being systematically excavated and are yiedding rich 
archaeological results. 


on his initiative that Buddliism 
became one of the chief religions 

a position it still 
is thus presented 

of the leading 


of the world, 
holds. Asoka 
to us as one 


characters of all time one of the few men who have controlled the faith of a large portion of 
mankind. 

The Empire began to break up iniiuediately after his death, and the Mauryan Dynasty hnalh 
disappeared in a palace revolution, when its last representative was killed by Pushyamitra Qunga. h\^ 
military commander, who founded the (^unga Dynasty. In 72 b.c. this was ousted by the Brahman 
Kanvas, who in turn gave place in 27 to the Andhras ol the Deccan, who. with the famous Jain King 
Kharavela of Kalinga on the east coast, had made themselves independent very soon after the death 
ol Asoka. The history of this period of decay is naturally obscure, but it is clear that none of As 5 ka s 

successors ever held anything like his authority in the country. 

The Mauryan civil administration was as effective as the military, and the most striking point in it 
is its wonderful modernity A Iniguu fruyico. for the Empire was found in Magadhi. just as another 
was found much later on in the still existing Hindustani, which is now being rapidly replaced by English. 
This fact shows that there must have been a general spread of reading and writing. There was, too. 
the same religious tolerance as nowadays distinguishes tlie British Empire in India The supreme 
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prts, while The HtTertere^protlf^^^^^^ distant 

mainstay „l the revenn; stlm anZ a. '>"<1 rents were the 

irrigation adopted which was tinder a sne T” assessed water-rates according to the mode of 

system, with M on aTd oZcenct for I * TT'"' 

controlling the revenue and keeping order ThT regulations for 

general type a, those devj “T 

criminal, administered by judges and mamstratP« w th ^ 

infinitely greater severity nrivate lifp ° ■ t t ^ a official censors, were enforced with 

nowadays'he Ir^hrdr^ai inTrabl '\„Ts *, »' »»““ 

food for serious reflection. It shows'that th! ^as prevalent. All this supplies 

success of the Hrahmanist, and subsequently Buddhist^Mau government never change, for the 

roTa,^meT^'rlS‘dZ:;\Z?ZSrS^^^^^ 
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which dates from about 450 b,c. The railings of the Mahabodhi Temple at Buddh-Gaya, in Bihar, and 
of the great Sanchi Tope in Bhopal, and also Asoka's pillars, attest the skill of the mason and stone- 
carver in his days. The remains at Sanchi, Buddh-Gaya, Bharhut in Baghelkhand, at Amaravati 
on the Kistna River, are all proofs of the fact that the successors of the greater Mauryas, though 
small personages in comparison, were by no means of no consideration, and that, though they 
reverted to Hinduism, they were tolerant, pernutting those under them to become mighty 

builders and workers in stone for their own 
faith. 

The main facts of the religious beliefs of 
the period are that Brahmanism became crys¬ 
tallized and the influence of the Brahman 
caste paramount ; but the Brahmans left out 
of their ken large sections of the people as 
being beneath their ministration—a state of 
things that has lasted to this day. Later on, 
under Asoka's influence, Buddhism became the 
general religion, but the very popularity given 
to it by his missionary efforts laid the seeds of 
its eventual undoing ; for the creed was too 
cold and elevated for the public, which soon 
brought into it the pantheism taught by the 
lower class of Brahman and the cast-iron 
methods advocated by the Hindu thinkers 
of classifying, numbering and labelling all 
ideas. Buddhism was also powerless to prevent 
the ever-increasing spread of the caste system. 
Indeed, it was at this time that the modern 
Hindu images definitely assumed their appear¬ 
ance and dress and the temples their present 
form. The learning of the schools was still 
handed down orally, and this practice gave 
rise to the Sutras, or versified aphorisms, which 
have been aptly styled a sort of telegraphic 
code, tabloids of condensed knowledge, easily 
committed to memory. 

In popular sacred literature the great 
Buddhist Canon (Fipitaka, the three baskets) 
was completed about 200 b.c. in the form of 
sermons some of which are beautiful 

reading indeed, conveyed in an easy 
mellifluous tongue known as Pali, or the 
“Language of the Texts”. But the Hindus, 
who now stood as rivals to the Buddhists, did not lag behind, and created their six VMdngas, 
or members of the body of the \"eda. turning the popular heroes Rama and Krishna into 
incarnations of Vishnu. 

Meanwhile Siva, as a god, lield liis own as the typical ascetic, and hence arose the two 
great rival divisions of Hinduism, the Vaishnavas and the Saivas. There was much frank 
idolatry, but into it all was woven tlie pliilosophy of the Atman, or Universal Soul. In popular 
literature the second great Hindu eptv, the Mahdbhdrata, appeared. Originally it was an heroic poem 
relating ancient Ar\an wars between the Kauravas and the Pandavas, both descendants of Bharata of 
Delhi (Hastinapura), and in a supplement Krisluia appears as a purely human hero. The poem in 
time was enormously enlarged, until it became an epitome of Hinduism, and Krishna, in a much 
later addition, the Bltagavtuigt'd ('' The Soiig (-if the Adorable”), appears as a fully established god. 


Painted specialty for this work\] 

KALIDASA INDITING THE “CLOUD MESSENGER". A.D, :{75. 

The most productive period of Sanskrit literature was that 
covered by the Gupta Empire (310*520), and.the greatest of the 
classical Sanskrit poets was Kalidasa, \vho nourished in the days of 
the Gupta Emperor Vikramaditya. One of his poems, the 
Meghaduta (Cloud Messenger), and his famous play, Sakuntala, are 
still household words in India 
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I-A IISIEX AT THE RUIN'S OF ASOKA’S FALACE, A.D. 407. 

The Chinese Buddhist monk Fa Hsien was the first of a long series of 
monastic visitors from China to India between the fifth and eighth 
centuries. In 407 he visited Fataliputni (Patna) with three foUowers, and 
has left an account of the Palace of Asoka which was then standing. 


the northern invaders and the 

KUSHAN empire {155 B.c.-A.D. 319) 

While the iMaur3’an Empire was yet 
at the zenith of its strength it was 
not left undisturbed by the rulers 
further west. Thus, in 305 b.c. 
Seleukos Nikator (the Victorious), 
King of S3Tia (Babylon), invaded 
India after the break-up of the 
Empire created by Alexander. 

The envoy whom he subsequently 
accredited to Chandragupta’s Court, 
Megasthenes, left a lost but invaluable 
account behind him, so constantly 
quoted by Greek and Roman authors 
that fortunately much of it has come 
down to our time. This western 
raid was the forerunner of long, tur¬ 
bulent days in the north and west, 
in comparison with which the many 
and great troubles caused to the 
dying Mauryan Empire by the 

Andhras on the south were as 
nothing. 

After the death of Seleukos Nikator 
his huge Babylonian kingdom was 
upset by a revolution about 250 b.c., 
while Asoka was still alive. By this 
revolution Parthia, lying to the south¬ 
east of the Caspian Sea, and Baktria, 
the country between the Hindu Kush 
mountains and the river Oxus, came 
to be held by kings of Greek descent 
Raids on Asoka’s Empire began soon 
after his death, and Antiokhos III, 
King of Syria, overran the borders 
as far as Kabul in 206. His example 
followed bv his son-in-law 


was 


, Demetrios, the Baktrian, in igo, who 

took the Punjab and Smd. Thereupon all tlie country west of the Bias river came to be divided up 

between a number of local principalitjes under Baktrian and Parthian rulers. One of the former, Menander 

o Kabul and Sialkot in the Panjab, and afterwards the celebrated Buddhist king Milinda of “The 

Questions , invaded India m 144 b.c., penetrating as far as Oudh to the east, and Raiputana and 

athiawar to the south. In 140 .Mitliridates of Parthia annexed the western Panjab to his Empire. All 

t IS caused confasioii enough, but about tlie same time it became worse confounded by an irruption into 

baktria of wild nomad tribes from Central Asia, called by the Indians the gakas. They, too, had rulers 

of their own who overran Surashtra (Kathiawar), where they set up governors-general known to history 

as the gaka Satraps. On top of all this the Yueh-chi another swarm of Central Asian nomads, swept 

down on Baktria and Kabul. Of these the leading clan was the Kushan, tlie king ol which, known to us 

)y t le jreek name oi h.adphises II, made lumsell master of all the country on the frontier and of Northern 

India as far as Benares Hi.s succes.sor, Kanislika (succeeded about 120 a.d.), became one of the greatest 

o all Budd.iist nionarchs, and his fame rivals that of Asoka throughout all Asia north of India In the 
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until it compS^Kabul and NotA extended the Kushan Empire formed by his predecessor, 

Khotan andTihgafii: also Kashmir, as well a^ 

Era, called later on^the Era of Saliv3h.n h celebrated ^aka 

the earth with the beautiful Gandhara ^ ^ ^ trade again possible, and enriched 

came to an end itTnm '^rkol a'’ “a ‘''^'0 “"•"' 5 ' Kushan Empire 

chronolo^ very obscure. ' " *>'“ prevailing makes history and 

the'^S’rthtarEmU’tdTS. ‘"a*" 7 “ ^5 K«™ w>y with 

the Periplus of the Ervthrean SeTwr^ (preserved to us in the priceless journal, 

toundatio':. of a subsSrimtL tl“Tis""a, ,,1‘d '°a “ «■' 

Apostle introduced Christianity into alleged that about a.d. 34 Thomas the 

India in the days of the Parthian king 

Gondophames. 

The religious development of the 
people preserved its calm and steady 
way in the midst of all the political 
tribulations. In a.d. 82 the Jains 
split into halves over the burning 
question of clothes and became the 
Digambaras (sky-clad), or naked, and 
Svetambaras, or clad in white. The 
Hindus worked out their six systems 
of orthodox philosophy, each with its 
school of aphorisms and commentaries 
thereon, the Vedanta School being 
the greatest. Meanwhile the Vaish- 
navas propounded their great theor}^ 
of incarnation (avatara), which had 
much to do with their ultimate victory 
over Buddhism, as it declared Buddha 
to be one of the many incarnations of 
^ ishnu, and thus it brought him and 
his doctrines theoretically into the 
Hindu fold. Buddhism itself in other 
ways had undergone downward 
changes. Images of Buddha and 
certain supposed predecessors were 
set up in shrines which the general 
public worshipped, however much the 
monks might have looked on them 
merely as stimulants to emotion. And 
then the Buddhists of the Kushan 
Empire under Kanishka’s influence 
spHt Buddhism in two. The older 
Buddhist became an arJiat (deser\’ing) 
mid so attained nirvana, but the 
newer one became a Bodhisattva, 

who, though he became entitled f'auM specially for this work.] 
by sanctity of life to nirvana 

remained alive as a god to help ™ a.d. uio 

the seeker after salvation, while of ThaucL^Timt KlnauMMs 'MS') 

Bubbba beca™ a ,ea. aav„„, a. “IP 
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god. The old or humble path (Hinaydna) could only appeal to the few, whereas the new or great path 
(Mahdydna) was open to all. It was very popular, whence Kanishka’s abiding fame, and spread over all 
Central and Eastern Asia, though not to Ceylon nor to modern Burma, and to this day the greatest of 
the Bodhisattvas, Amitabha, is worshipped, as Amida, by the Japanese. But it destroyed Buddhism 

as a philosophy and substituted 
for it a polytheistic idolatry with 
a gorgeous ritual and very much 
superstition. 

The outstanding literary event 
of the period was the reduction of 
the Buddhist orthodox Scriptures 
{Tipitaka) to writing in 80 b.c., 
and presumably at the same time 
of the Hindu sacred texts as well. 
About a century afterwards the 
new Mahayana Buddhist canon 
followed suit. The Ramayana by 
additions now became a Vaishnava 
text, devoted to the cult of Krishna 
as the actual Brahman or the 
Absolute, and to the promulgation 
of the Karmayoga (performance 
of duties) doctrine, which united 
philosophic renunciation of this 
world with practical everyday life. 
At this time, too, there arose 
poems known as Dharmasdstras, 
composed of dharmasutms, or rules 
of behaviour for all classes. Of 
these the Mdnava Dharmasdstra, 
or the Laws of Manu, took shape 
about 200 A.D. and became famous 
in all subsequent times. The 
momentous import of this code 
of law to the Hindu is that by it 
no widow, not even a virgin, could 
remarry. 



permission of] 


[the Sccretaru of State for India. 

AN ANCIENT CORONATION. 

The ori.urinal. a frcHco in the caves of Aiiiuta (Doccan). still exists in colours 
and was painted about a.d. oOO. The upper part of the panel shows the Kinor 
on his throne beiiif^ anointed with consocrated oil poured out of eartlion 
vessels, while he touches ofTerinjjs made by the Queen. Other flpuivs in the 
vestibule to the hall when* tJio Kin(^ sib'^ are. briiit^ing' more ofTerings and oil. 
.Mendicants without art* l)t'gginK for aluts. IJelow women are presenting heads to 
a priest in token of the human .saerifices made on such occasions. 


THE GUPTA EMPIRE (A.D. 319 — 520 ) 

The political whirligig of the 
times now takes us back to Bihar, 
of whicli Pataliputra or Patna was 
then, as now, the capital, though it 
was shifted later to Ajudhya 
(Ayodhya) in Oudh. Its ruler, 
another great (-handragupta, laid the foundations of his fortunes by a political marriage, and crowned them 
by pushing his authority as far as the Kiver Sutley in the Paiijab, and thus creating the Gupta Empire. In 
320 he celebrated his coronation b\' founding the Gupta Era. His successor, Samudragupta of the long 
reign (3^6-375), a mighty warrior, administrator and patron of letters, in the course of his manv 
adventures, made an e\trLK>rdinary raid into Southern India, which centuries later was imitated by 
the Muhammadan adventurer Malik Kjfiir. His successor, the Raja Bikram of legend, was Chandra- 
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MAHMUD OF GHAZXUS FIRST SUCCESS. A.D. 1000. 

Mabmnd of Ghazni in Afghanistan (997-1030) vowed a jihad or holy war aj^inst tho idolaters of India, and between 1000 and 
1026 he raided Xorthem India fifteen times, mcctinf? in his first expedition the forces of the frontier Rajput ruler, Jaipal Shahiya 
of Kabul and Lahore. In the mountains of tho Khaibar Pass about Jalalabad, the scene of the disaster to the British troop.s in 
1842 Jafpal's army was surprised by a snowstorm, which enabled Mahmud to grain his first success. 

gupta \ ikramaditya, another mighty man of the past (375-413), who extended his sway as far to the 
west as Rajputana and Kathiawar. In the reign of the fourth emperor, Kumaragupta (413-455). 
yet another swarm of Central Asian nomads, the Ephthalites, or White Huns (Huna), commenced 
their depredations and finally overcame the Dynasty by 520. 

The reigns of the chief Guptas, comparable in individual length to those of the Mughal Emperors 
later, created a time of strong government, and literature everywhere flourished. Among the Hindus 
rose the Ptiranas (concerning the old days), purporting to relate ancient history, but really popular 
sectarian works, each in favour of particular deities. Secular literature also flourished greatly, and so 
many enduring works on rhetoric, grammar, astronomy, romance, the drama and poetry [kavya, something 
inspired) were produced that this is the golden age of Sanskrit literature in the opinion of many 
scholars. In 454 an important literary event occurred in the completion of the canon of the 
Svetambara Jains. 

The general peace that prevailed induced the erection of great and beautiful buildings of all sorts, 
Hindu, Buddhist and Jain. Of the Buddhist shrines the Mahabodhi of Buddh-Gaya, and of Hindu 
temples Bhuvaiiesvara in Orissa, still survive to attest the skill and taste of the period, besides many 
of the mo.^t beautifull}^ ornamented caves. 

THE WHITE HUNS, AND THE LAST HINDU EMPEROR, HARSHA OF KANAUJ (A.D. 495 — 648) 

The White Huu rule did not last long in Northern India, which, while they held the supreme power 
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became 3. provinrf* nf ^ ^ 

Turkesta. .„ 5^8 a JraS „rM“7' “‘“7* " 

and forced him into Kashmir, where he died somP ‘ t3TannicaI Hun ruler, Mihiragula, 

influence, for many of their tribes remained on ’ tt ''’h'te Hun 

?he^c?mf "a 1L?T' to the'preirtX' 

(Sthanesvara), in the Panjab, thTLrofT confusion until Harsha of Thanesar 

s« years made himself master of Northern E T ^^ort a time as 

west, and to Assam and Bengal in the east fixina the Sutlej to Kathiawar and Gujarat in the 

Ganges between Cawnpore and Farukhabad' and r ^ Kanauj, now marked by ruins on the 

Siladitya. He was the last of the Hindu ’imoer t'"^ wefl-known titles of Harshavardhana and 
period of anarchy, during which the whl cTZ T 

governed by Rajput rulers. ' '"to innumerable petty States, chiefly 

fortunate in having T^'eaMhefary ThtrcleTmna''^ 

He was also visited by the celebrated Chinese’ fraveiler° m 

appears as an accomplished man of letters as wel ^^ory Harsha 

Strong tolerant ruler. ' ^ munificent patron, a tireless worker, and a 

The religious history of this timf^ ic -j i 

to the death of Harsha in 648. The Hindu litT'f"'"^- 319 

IS thoroughly sectarian, undignified and pretentious R h'^ theologicum_ 

pretentious. It is chiefly marked by an attempt to popularize 

t 
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SANKARACHARYA TALKS OF THE ONE GOD, A.D. 815. 

After the beginning of the eighth century, Hinduism became 
deeply affected by a long series of popular reformers. The most 
learned of these was Snnkaracharya, whose doctrines of a single 
impersonal deity and the unreality of this world have guided the 
philosophic thought of many educated Hindus ever since. 

Burma, Siam, and Java, and through the continent 
ment, whose memory is, in consequence, still 
green in those regions. The great Nalanda 
School of Buddhism in Bihar was founded in 
the sixth centur}^ and produced a long array 
of important scholars. This period was an 
opportunity for Jainism, and its comparative 
purity of precept and practice gave it that hold 
on the thoughtful mercantile classes which it has 
never since lost. 


sensuousness 
heroic and 
which were 


the theory of the three-fold form of the 
Absolute in the person of Brahma the 
Creator, Vishnu the Preserver, and 
Siva the Destroyer; but it was never really 
grasped by the people. At this time, also, the 
cult of Krishna as a god came into promi¬ 
nence at Mathura, with all the 
involved in the legends of his 
amorous exploits as a man, 
elaborated to capture the masses. It gave 
rise afterwards in the tenth century to two 
influential popular works, the rhapsodical 
“Bhagavata Parana” (“Ancient History of 
the Adorable”) and the erotic “Gita Govinda” 
(“Song of the Cowherd or Krishna”). 

Generally speaking, both Hinduism and 
Buddhism steadily became coarser and ap¬ 
proached each other ; but the latter, both in 
its pure and debased form, was widely spread 
by devoted missionaries east and south to 

of Asia to Japan under Harsha's encourage- 
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THE RULE OF THE RAJPUT CLANS 

(a.d. 648 — 987 ) 

Taken all round, the people now known as the 
Rajputs (sons of the chiefs! are not of Aryan 
origin, but of various descent, generally foreign, 
though sometimes aboriginal; for during the 
many invasions a great number of miscellaneous 
tribes from the north and west had settled in 
India, each with its ruling family and its “people", 
and thus were set up clans held together by a 
highly developed sense of chivalry. The same 
process has gone on in the case of the more closely 
knit and powerful of the aboriginal tribes. By 
the seventh century all these had become 
thoroughly Hinduized and had adopted the 
Hindu law of right conduct (dharina). So the 
ruling families were taken into the Aryan 
Hindu fold and became Kshairiyas, vhile the 
“people" followed in a gradatioii of castes 
beneath them. 
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KIRTIVARMAN CHANDELLA visits his TEMPLE 

AT KHAJURAHU. A.D. 1065. 

The sacred place of the great Cbandclla clan of Rajputs 
was Khajurahu in Central India. It was the delight of their 
rulers to beautify it with a scries of splendidly carved and 
ornamented temples; that of Kirtivarman Chandella (1055- 
1100),amighty prince inhis day, to the Hindu god Kandariya 
Mahudeva, is one of the finest. 
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RAMANUJA CONTEMPLATINU HIS PHILOSOPHY OF THE ONE PFHSOV m 

Ihe doctimos Of the reformer Sankaracharya held undispated sway over India*for thro ' V * ’ ***^*^‘ 

great Vaishnava teacher, Ranmiiuja (1070-1127), alsoaSouth Indian Ho toned down . the rise of anolhoi 

a modified monism {msishthadvaita) which became very popular, and’ pLticallv P»>Uosophy by preaching 

fimglo personal God (Vishnu) in combination with that of images ' ^ prevalent worship of a 
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Tlie number of petty tribal states 
created by the Rajputs, some of 
which have survived to the present 
day, was very great, but only a few 
were able to enlarge their boundaries 
to any extent. Thus there were 
still Guptas in Bihar in the seventh 
century. At the beginning of the 
ninth the Palas of Bengal held sway 
also over Bihar, and had Oudh in 
their power, while towards the end 
of it the Parihars of Kanauj 
(Panchala) on the Ganges set up an 
empire for a time of almost the same 
extent as Harsha’s. The Chandellas 
of Jejakabhukti (Bundelkhand) and 
the Kalachuris of Chedi, to the south 
of the Kanauj kingdom and the 
Jumna river, were important general 
ruling races about a.d. iooo, when 
the Muhammadan irruptions seriously 
began to affect Hindu India. 
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WORSHIP AT KAULl IN THE DAYS OK CHRIST A.D 20. 

One of the finest Buddhist Cave .Shrines ever erected in India is that of 
Karti. I>etweeu Poona and Bombay on the top of the Bhor Ghat mountains 
separating the Deccan plateau from the Konkan plains on the sea-coast. 
It dates from the second century b.c. and is in excellent preservation. It has 
a mo.-^t remarkable roof of wooden beams still in erood order under the n*al roof 
of imtural rock. 


THE MUHAMMADAN CONQUESTS 

(a.d. 987—1193) 

As far back as 712, and within a 
century of the death of Muhammad, 
the Arabs had invaded Sind from 
Mekran along the shores of the Indian 
Ocean, and overthrown the ruler 
and established a Muhammadan 
kingdom there. Nearly three cen¬ 
turies later, in 987, Amir Sabuktigin 
of Ghazni in Afghanistan originally 
a slave, began to raid the Panjab, 
invading the territory of Jaipal of 
Lahore, and after varying fortunes of war a great combination of Rajput chiefs was routed somewhere in 
the mountains of the Khaibar Pass. In 997 Sabuktigin died, and his son, the famous Mahmud of Ghazni, 
the first Musalman chief to take the title of Sultan, v'owed a holy war {jihad) against the idolaters of 
India, and invaded it some fifteen times between a.d. 1000 and 1026. He died in 1030, having 
retained only the province of Lahore out of all the regions he had overrun. His dynasty lasted on 
after a fashion till the last unworthy representative was expelled from Lahore in 1186 by Shahabu'ddin 
of Ghor, near Herat, also known to history as Muhammad-bin-Sam and Sultan Mu’izzu’ddin, under 
whom the Muhammadan conquest of Northern India was effected in 1193. It is a mistake to suppose 
that Mahmud of Ghazni was merely a wild, ruthless destroyer. Fanaticism and greed no doubt induced 
him to raid, but he lived a magnificent life, was a great builder, and a noted entertainer of Muhammadan 
poets and men of learning To Ins munificence in this direction Persian epic poetry owes the 
‘Shalmama" (“Story of the Kings”) of Firdusi, and Orientalists the important “Memoir on India" 
of Albiruni, the mathematician and astronomer, who accompanied him in his Indian expeditions. 

At his death all India east of the Panjab was still Hindu, and for the century and a half ol peace 
irom without between that event and the advent of Shaliabu'ddm Ghori, it was ruled as before by Rajput 
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entertained men of Hindu letters beautiful temples, and 

encouraging bards, and fought one anothe nJ, '"f ''^^/^'^"dations of the vernacular literatures by 

Jaichand (Jayacchandra). the Gahanvar of of ^hara in Malwa, 

0 Delhi and Ajmer, have become famous in legen^^"the ft P^thiviraja (Rai Pithora) 

literature and the two latter for their stand awl f of Sanskrit 

'n 736, built the temple there, out of which thl V Anangapala, the Tomara of Delhi, 

constructed by the Musalmans. The Palas of afterwards 

last days of their rule, and sent missionaries into Buddhists at Hunger and Bihar till the 

country. into Tibet to try to purify their faith as followed in that 

to disappear in India'^and iTke tay^oTtr'‘"^V" ^ h ^oP^hism began 

original BrHimanism. The ancient sacrifices . 7 which differs much from the old 

celebrated in private houses, and many new dirniLsto" 7 ' festivals 

new castes, along with processions shoL and dra^ ? "" sources were absorbed from the 

supreme, and their worship had manTp^ntf m c" -‘f Vishnu still remained 

generally represented by the phallic Lblm and C*"; was now 

by this time been introduced. The gods came however, 

represented by his (energy) or wife who acL L h inaccessible, and each to be 

gave rise to a new sect, the Saktas which soon divided ' approachable by mankind. This 

who. respectively in a respectable and an immoral mann """“"d the right and left hand 

of the phallic emblem. Their manuals were called tanlra fth !7 emanation of Siva 

up spread widely, especially in Tibet, where they still ev’ ‘ Tantrika Schools thus set 

Concurrently with all this, the doctrine of hhakHor laifh . 

laith made great strides, and was the 
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(oundation of the disputations of ascetic reforming Acharvas, or spiritual guides, who appeared about 
A.D. 700 as the heads of schools of thought. Their procedure was to comment on the old sacred 
books relating to revelation and tradition. The greatest of them was Sankara (Sankaracharya, 
7S0-S20), who commented on the \’edanta philosophy, teaching to the effect that this system 
advocated an unqualified monism (aJiutita), while at the same time he accepted the doctrine of the 
incarnations of Vishnu. In this way the worship of a single personal God was combined with that of 
images. His doctrine prevailed until 1100, when Ramanuja, a great teacher of the South, challenged it, 
and produced a modified monism, together with the doctrines of faith and surrender to God 
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ARRIVAL OF THE JEWISH PILGRIMS AT COCHIN, A.D. 08. 

Jewish refugees settled along the Western coasts of India at various early dates, mostly traditional. The large Jewish 
colonies at Cochin and elsewhere on the Malabar or Western coast of South India claim an origin in the migration of 10,000 
families In a.d. 63 direct from Palestine itself, during the troubles which led to the destruction of Jerusalem and the dispersal of 
the Jews under the Roman Emiieror Vespasian. 

The temples, such as Hindu at Khajurahu and Jain at Mount Abu, raised at this period were splendid 
and elaborately decorated with sculptures, but occasionally these were very indecent. The main social 
outcome of the times wa? the burning of widows with the bodies of their husbands. Such widows became 
sati (suttee), or holy women, a term commonly applied to this form of suicide itself. 

SOUTHERN HINDU INDIA 

1000 B.C.—A.D. 1563 

BEFORE THE ARYAN DOMINATION (lOOO—232 B.C.) 

Southern India, as distinguished from the Northern, may be said to commence with the Narbada river 
as its Northern boundary, but it always consisted of two main divisions: the Deccan (Dakhan), 
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CUTTING AN INSCRIPTION AT VATAPI, A.D. 578. 

Mangalisvara Chalukhya caused a well-known in¬ 
scription to be cut in 578 on a pilaster in the veranda 
of one of the famous caves at Radami. 

colonizing. The Arj^an 
immigrants brought their 
religions of the day with 
them ; the old Brahman¬ 
ism, and then, in due 
course. Buddhism and 
Jainism. These by de¬ 
grees so entirely super¬ 
seded the original faitl; 
of the Dravidians that it 
disappeared altogether 
in the case of the edu¬ 
cated classes. However, 
what the Dravidian faith 
originally was is still 
apparent in the ubiqui¬ 
tous *‘devil-worship'" ot 
the uneducated in the 
south, which is primitive 
Animism, or beiiei in 
spirits that can harm and 
hence have to be pro¬ 
pitiated by ceremonies, 


which meant “the South” to the Aryans, extending 
as far as the Krishna river, and the real South beyond 
that boundary to Cape Comorin (Kumari, Kumari). 
In the days before dates the whole country was held 
by powerful Dravidian tribes of much civilization of 
their own, and for historical purposes it must be further 
divided up : the Deccan into Maharashtra, Maratha 
Land, on the west, and Telingana, Telugu Land, on 
the east. South of the Krishna to the Tungabudra 
river the country was occupied in chief by tribes allied 
to the Telugus, and the extreme south by the great 
Dravidian race of the Tamils. 

The Aryans entered the Deccan in the sixth cen¬ 
tury B.c. and colonized Berar (Vidarbha) and Kalinga 
(East Coast). In a hundred years they were sufficiently 
numerous to have a social law-book of their own, the 
Code of Apasthamba. The principal city was 
Pratisthana (Paithan) on the Godavari, with Bharu- 
kaccha (Bharoch, Broach) as the trading port to the 
west. The tribes whom the Aryans found to be in 
occupation were the Telugus under Andhra rulers on 
the east and the Rattas (Rashtrakutas, Marathas) on 
the west. The country immediately to the south of 
the Deccan, however, still remained chiefly in the 
various occupation of a number of tribes driven there 
by the Aryans from the north, and of the same general 
descent as the then existing Dravidians. In the 
extreme south the Tamils always held their own, and 
there the Aryans never penetrated to the extent of 


in which ecstatic dancing 
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A SfNGlIALESK RAID INTO SOUTHERN INDIA A.D. 1175. 

Tbc iciTitories of the Daiulyas aud the Chera^, two ancient dynasties in the extreme south 
oi India, wei’C constantly the prey of ucighboiirinp: rulers, aud in 117.i the stromrKin^ of Ceylon 
Darakrrttnabuhu, invaded an I overran the Pandyan kiiigrdotn 
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takes a prominent place The 

when the latter came amongst them Inrie^f^^^ f Sliced in civilization quite as tar as the Aryans 

a very early over-sea trade, both to thp ’ 1 anything, they had progressed further. There was 
The J^ewi h k' SI ' “asr ano the west 

as early as the beginning of the tenth centn^^^^^^^ ^^^^^signments of valuables from the Malabar Coast 

of the Dravidian coast towns down to the sixth centurTn by way 

on, through the centuries, with the Persi;^nQ r 1^1 ^ niantime commerce was kept up later 

the western parts of Asia. ‘ ^I’eeks. and Romans, as each in turn became supreme in 
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vikhajuxka cualukhya sends a ERIENDLV letter to KULOTTUNG. CHOL. 

(1070-1118). Who kept the peace towards each other “““ Kalottua^ia Chola 

£rreatl>, and many a fine ruin of to-day dates from that period '''' of Poace generally Hmm/shed 
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Dated history in the Deccan commences practically with the death nt tho oroat At 

.n 237 B.C., when Buddhism and Jainisn, ware m the ascendant, I, is W 

country was ai.ays anybody's iand, open to the ruie of the strongest (or the L” being a is ' 

rmoSn'emT "te conditions obtainlg 

(Satlvitonth wM terilfh«d'atrfwaXTIili”a“ “,36''“'n’’ fi””" “ 

0 . the Mauryan Entpire as w.„. The n.scnp.ions they leit Land t, cm e ht t„ ,e „ 
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Early Indian Jewellery. 


conditions under which the people lived Architects 
and sculptors were obviously highly skilled. Through¬ 
out the Deccan trade-routes were kept open, travelling 
was comparatively safe, trade and industrial guilds 
abounded which looked after charitable endowments, 
and large seaports and trading centres existed under 
their own municipal government. The Satakarni 
Dynasty impartially allowed the Brahmans, Budd¬ 
hists, and Jains to follow their respective religions 
side by side. 

At first Buddhism was much the most 
prosperous, and it is to the early Andhra period 
(220 B.c.-.\.D. 100) that India owes some of its most 
magnificent cave temples, at Karli, between Poona and Bombay, and at other places 

On the north-west of the Deccan proper lie Kathiawar (Saurashtra) and Gujarat (Gurjararashtra) the 
wuntry of the Gujars (Gurjara), a people that early immigrated into India from the north-wesi Their 
dated history- commences in the third century b.c . when they succumbed to the Mauryans Then, 
^me the Baktrians. Parthians, and gakas (Scythians), as rulers with their foreign Governors or 
Satraps, who warred with the Andhras incessantly, and were finally beaten by Gautamiputra Satakarni 

in A.D.126. 

But on the decline of the Andhra power the descendants of Chastana, a Qaka governor set up by Gaut¬ 
amiputra. who had become Hindus, made themselves independent under the title of Mahakshatrapa (Great 
^traps). Their ascendency lasted till it was overthrown by the mighty Gupta Emperor, Chandragupta 
\ ikramaditya. in 388. It produced one important ruler, Rudradaman (a.d. 150-161), who governed' 
a l^ge extent of country on the West Coast from Gujarat to the Konkan. The Guptas did not stay long 
and after them came the \\Tiite Huns, and then, in 495. a Gujar chief set up a great dynasty at Valabhi, 
near Cambay in Kathiawar, which with much trouble remained there and in Gujarat till 766. when it 
was destroyed by Arab Musalman invaders, and its descendants became the Sisodhias of Mewar (Udaipur) 
the premier Rajput chiefs of to-day. Finally, when the Muhammadans came as permanent conquerors 
in 1296. Gujarat was in the hands of the Baghela Rajputs. The Mahakshatrapas were strong Hindus for 
political reasons, but they did not interfere with the allied faiths in the Deccan. The Valabhi kings were 
Hindus from the beginning and they behaved with equally praiseworthy forbearance. About the same 
time as the Caka Mahakshatrapas were rising in Gujarat, another foreign tribe of Parthians, the Pallavas 


(Pahlavas), penetrated 
into Southern India and 
became Hindus for the 
sake of politics, but to 
their credit they never 
persecuted the other 
faiths. 

By constant warring 
they upset everything in 
the Deccan for 350 years. 
Their capitals were Kan- 
chipuram (Conjeveram) 
and Vatapipura (Badami) 
in the South Maratha 
country. Tlie Rashtra- 
kutas (Marathao) resisted 
them persistently but 
unsuccessfully untii 525, 
when the Chaiukhyas, 
Solanki Rajputs froin the 
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[the Secretary of State for India. 

THE ltUlN\S OF THE KAILASA. 

ThiH, th*. inoHt a^itounding of the many Hindu rock-cut 
teiuplc«. Is in i.he Oeccan at Ellora. and was flnisbed under 
the Uorihtmkuta king ICrlshna I in a.d. 760. It is cut out 
of the PoUd rock 


north, dislodged them 
and drove them south. 
From that time forward 
for two hundred years, 
till 747, there was war 
between the Pallavas and* 
the Chaiukhyas with- 
varying success. 

The Chaiukhyas pro¬ 
duced one of the great 
rulers of India in Puli- 
kesin II (Satyasraya, 
609-642), almost exactly 
contemporary with the 
remarkable Northern 
Emperor Harsha, whom 
he kept in check on the 
Narbada in and after 620. 
He had a checkered but 
most important career. 
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and by 630 was by far the most powerful sovereign in the south, but in 642 he was nevertheless killed 
in defending his own capital from the Pallava king. Narasinghavarman. The Chalukhya power was 
however, restored by his son and lasted on till 747. 

The wars of the Pallavas made the conditions of life much rougher than in the Andhra days as regards 
trade, but industries and arts at any rate did not decline, as is proved by the paintings in the Ajanta 
Caves, and the rock-cut temples and caves at Ellora near Aurangabad, constructed under the Chalukhyas 
and by their buildings generally. Pulikesin II lived in magnificent state and kept up a well-equipped and 
trained army, and was, in fact, so famous in his day that the Arab writers of the time knew of him, and 
so great a monarch as the Sassanid king Chosroes II (Khusru Parvez, 590-628) thought it worth while 
to send an embassy which reached him in 625. It has been pointed out that the temples cut out of solid 
rock, so as to stand both in the open and in caves, were not architectural freaks, but the result of a 
deliberate policy which combined cheapness, as skilled labour was then paid,, with impressiveness on 
the populace. 

In 747 the last Chalukhya was overthrown by a Rashtrakuta (Maratha) vassal, Dantidurga, who 
founded a truly warlike dynasty, which at one time e.xtended its boundaries from the Kaveri river to 
Malwa in the north. They were in power till 982, when they were overthrown by a descendant of the 
Chalukhyas. This proceeding has caused some historical confusion, for in the days of the great Pulikesin, 
his brother and Nuceroy at Vengi. on the east coast, became independent and founded there, in 615, an 
important separate dynasty lasting on till 1070, or for more than four hundred years. This is now known 
as the Eastern Chalukhyas, and so the new dynasty of 982 with the same descent, which ruled from 
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THP: defeat of PUD1JK:K31N li chalukhya by MAHAMALLA pallava at BADA>ri, A.U. G42. 

In tho -ii-cond ccntuiT ■- Wcfitom Isian iribo known as the Pallavas established itself as a ruling: race in the East and South of 
India . h* . -- for oianv junturi* It carried on an Jnecasant ^tniggle with its ncigrhbours. The great Chalnkhyan King, IhUikesin II 
inflicted ruany on them, but In hi.^j oM ago Narasinghavarman, or Mahainalla Pallava, an important ruler, overthrew him in 

b42 and for a shoit time the* J’;:i!a-va-. were supreme in the Chalnkhyan dominions. 
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RAJARAJA chola inspects the bas-relief of his EXPTOTT^ a-t 
O ne of the most famous of the South Tndi XPLOITS AT TANJORE, A.D. 995. 
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Literature became importantTnd l" ml ta b„ t "“m,*” "”"™" S-^tly in the son, 
Of Vengi Telugu vernacular litetaturSd a great impSur^' ' 

During this period Buddhism gradually and peacefully gave wav to HinH.,' ai, 
of any consequence. Jainism was. however, for a^hort plfod irs Ltuna^^^^^ 
part of the Chalukhya Kingdom, usurped the supreme power about Z163 a id M effe 7 Tr 
all over Southern India to this day. His minister. Basava, was a fanatical Hind . H 

erotic Saiva creed, whereby his followers were enjoined to wear a small nh-ill //■ " Promulgated a 

article of costume, and he bitterly persecuted the Tains On thk " ^ a symbol 

blo^ and di^os^ of each otherl^^t Bas"t^:J::n, t ^ ‘ 

er the deaths of the two strong contemporaries, the usual anarchy occurred out of whirl 
the Yttduvas o, D,vagici ,Dau,a,ab,ad), and the Khka.i r^Vk” t i' 

htngdoms that the Muhammadans tonnd on their inroads into the somh, Ld 3 cln.e ta:.er.jl', 
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ar ! r;,.'5. l liey wore not small j>eople, and were as wonderful builders, and lived in as ereat state as 
.'.r.\ : tl.o 'ther dynasties of the time. 


THK FIRTUEST SOUTH (350 B.C.—.-t.D. I 563 ) 


Fron! k:-. nvn time there were three ruling powers in Tamil Land, or true Southern India, ever con- 
tendin^ tor s ipremacy: the Pandyas in the e.\treme south, the Cheras on the Malabar Coast, and the 
' ■ ■■ of -he Kaveri catchment area. They are heard of by name historically from 350 b.c. By a.d. 150 



Kn.f>TTrN<JA rllOLX INSTRUCTS HIS SURVEYORS, A.D. 108G. 

Kaj ■ h-'if' of Soutliern Imliii (died lOlGl and his equally (?reat descendant Kulottunffa Cliola spent much of their time in 
= iinping about the country. Rajanija iiwtituted a revenue survey of his dominions, and in 1080 Kulottnntra carried one out on an 
exten^iw - de ill the .-^inic ye;ir a.-. William the Conqueror in Kmfland. 


their internecine struggle- admitted the llinduized Parthian Pallavas to power at Kanchipuram 
(Conjeveram), and for seven hundred and fifty year^ these foreigners fought the powers in the Deccan 
at intervalr with very varvin^^ success, and struggled with rebellions at home, especially in Mysore, where 
the local dynasties gave trouble continuously. Early in the tenth century Parantaka Chola (907-947), 
Uraiyur ueicr I'richinopoly, linally overthrew the Pallavas, and a century later Rajaraja Chola (985- 
'inquerf-d the whole of Southern India. His work was consolidated by the great ruler Kulottunga 
i'hoia, v. l o reigi'-ed beneficently f.')r over fi^rty years (1070-1118). After him there was much anarchy, 
till the Muhamiuarhins, under vialik Kafur, made confusion worse confounded in 1310 by falling on 
M'iUthc-rn India and establishing at Aladura, the Pandya capital of the extreme south, Muhammadan 
goven-ors who stayed tb.ere till 1358. The constant raiding of Hindus on each other and the horrors of 
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the Muhammadan conquest brought 
about the curious effect of raising up 
a great Hindu kingdom, in 1336, at 
Vijayanagara (Bijanagar), on the 
Tungabudra, by two refugees claim¬ 
ing royal descent from both the 
Yadavas and the Hoysalas. This 
kingdom lived on till 1565, when its 
last arrogant ruler was overthrown 
by a Muhammadan combination 
from the Deccan at the famous 
battle of Talikota, and its splendid 
capital destroyed for ever. The 
Vijayanagara rulers conducted their 
government in an even more mag¬ 
nificent style than their predecessors. 
Theirs was the great Bisnaga king¬ 
dom of the Portuguese, and its repre¬ 
sentatives at Vengi lasted in indepen¬ 
dence after its overthrow long 
enough to grant the site of the modern 
Madras to Francis Day in 1639. 

In a very rapid survey covering 
nearly two thousand years the his¬ 
tory of the Furthest South reads 
like a tale of continuous anarchy and 
war for all that period ; but such an 
impression would give an entirely 
incorrect idea of the Dravidian 
peoples at any time. As early as 
the first century a.d. Tamil had 
become already so universal and so 
polished a literary tongue that 
Tiruvallavar, a low-caste weaver of 
Mylapore (Madras), could produce 
the Rural, a book of moral distichs 
of so high a quality as to be a delight 
to the readers of the present day, 
and in the centuries; that followed some of the finest Tamil poems were produced. At the same time, 
the Tamil-, were no mean builders and carvers in stone, as is attested by the rock-cut Hindu buildings 
at Mamallapuram (the Seven Pagodas, south of ^Madras) in the fourth century a.d. and by the Buddhist 
tope at Amaravaii on tlie Krishna in that following, and many another fine temple in the South. The 
fightinc Hindu Pallavas were great builders. One of them, Mahamalla {625-645), the Narasinghavarman 
who slew the great Pulikesiu II, so added to the Seven Pagodas that the place was named after him. 

It was under their rule, which favoured Vaishnavas and Saivas alike, that Jainism and Buddhism gave 
■ 1 in the I irtle-st South ; Buddhism altogether, and Jainism also except in Mysore 

and the \'. est Many ^lately buiidini:r were erected, and Tamil literature was greatly enjiched by a 
remarkable erie> of h sonie oi .1 i. li \\v re Jain. 

The Vi ohola ; jr Bajaraja spent the last fourteen years of his reign in attending to the 

adminisiration rr.w P:* ^ uin- of h.; dorniu'ons, including the erection of the temple at Tanjore, the 

til. Tar.ii’ vie ■ o r.-fte! h:.s accession, he showed remarkable administrative capacity 
by causing a t .e le- be -id'" of hh kingdom ^The whole of the long reign of his equally great 

successor Kulot: unga war. da'.'-'.icd ti e natii'uai progress in dBys of peace, and in 1086, the year of the 
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TUE MURDER OF MUHAMMAD GHORl, A.D. 120(5. 

The ^rcQt Mahaminad Ghori.the conqueror of Northern India andflrstSultao 
of Delhi, when journeying to Ghazni from Lahore hud pitched his tent “on the bank 
of a pure stream in a garden tilled w th lil'e^ and jasmines”. He was at hia evening 
prayers, when 50ine fanatical Muhammadan aectarios rushed up “like the wind 
towards H^^ Majesty”, and kilh'd him atjd his atteudanUs 


finest exampi:- <>\ tn 
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Domesday survey of William the C • 

^ performed another most remarrableTci dominions. He 

between the constituent parts of his empire whiVh fh” mtemaJ customs duties and the trade tolls 

men the Cholas were, on the whole, enthusiastic build a extraordinary 

issued their orders themselves to secretarieT wh administrators. In war or peace they 

were each divided into districts, all under ^ '^^ich 

mamtamed. Taxes, paid in gold or in kind TI ^ '’"‘'y were 

land-tax, assessed not on individuals but on villa'T^ "“serous, but the main source of revenue was the 
mittee working under very precise emulations RSd^ ^ d ^ controlled by a com- 

short period after Kulottunga, when there was aT "' ^ "^“P‘ 

reformed Hindu doctrines of Ramanuja. Persecution of the Jams and of the followers of the 

in NoTZ ‘‘T of modern Hinduism 

Alwars and Ad.yi,s, preached rlpehvl a r“ 

lyncal verse, offering salvation to all. At fhe enifof rh “J""'"’"' Saivism by means of beautiful 
famous in the North as in the South and propounded h' ''ose the great Sankaracharya, as 

the equally influential Ramanuja, with his LdTcitn of ht nr'd' " 1100 came 

into a personal God. In the thirteenth centurv Ramin .‘®,P^®^ocessor’s teaching, which turned Vishnu 

Tengalai sects, who differed on the question o/divin ^ Followers split up into the Vadagalai and 

question of divine grace, holding it respectively to be the result of 
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cooperation, the combined action of God and man, and of surrender, the irresistible influence of God 
on man. 

THE MUHAMMADAN SOVEREIGNTY (a.d. 1193-1774) 

BEFORE THE MUGHAL EMPIRE ( 1193 - 1526 ) 

From the time tliat Shahabu ddin Ghori and his lieutenants over¬ 
ran Northern India, the whole country as far south as the Krishna 
River may be said to have known no peace at all for three hundred 
and fifty years : not, indeed, until the days of the great Mughal 
Emperor Akbar, and even then only in a distinctly modified form. 

In Shahabu’ddin Gh 5 ri’s time it was just conquest piecemeal with 
awful bloodshed and misery, resulting in the abandonment by Rajput 
chiefs of their holdings in Northern India, and their departure to 
various points in the hills and rough country of Rajputana and 

Central India, in many parts of which their descendants still rule 
locally under British suzerainty. 

One proof of the kind of life that the early Muhammadan 

rulers themselves had to lead lies in the fact that it was in their 

days that the lingua franca arose which has since become the 

great Hindustani language. It is based on Western Hindi, the 

language around Delhi, with a free admixture of Arabic and Persian 

forms. Its proper name is Urdu Zaban, or the language of the camp 
{^irdu). 

After the death of the conqueror in 1206 there arose a curious dynasty, 
possible only in the social conditions that have obtained in the Western 
and Central Asiatic countries from all time, where slavery has borne a 
complexion very different from that commonly given it by stay-at-home 
Englishmen of the present day. The great military leader to whose 
capacity the conquest of Northern India was chiefly due was Kutbu’ddin 
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liu permxSBxon of\ ^^'he Secretary of State for India. 

THK KUTAB MINAR, NEAR DELHI, A.D. 1230. 

1 he ftucst .Muhninnuitiflit tower in Indiu, if that known as the EutAb Miuar (tower), near Delhi. )t was erected bv Shamsu'ddin 
Iltntmish. the third of the ‘‘Slave Kings’* of Delhi (1211-1230, and obtained its name from the shrine of Kutub’ddin Ushi. a 
Muhammadan saint, which is close by. 
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Aibak, a Turkoman, bought as a 
slave by Shahabu'ddin Ghori, and 
still legally a slave, although com¬ 
mander-in-chief, when his nominal 
owner died. Kutbu’ddin Aibak, soon 
after his master’s death, made himself 
the first Sultan of Delhi, and it is 
noteworthy that several of his con- 
tempbraries with whom he set up 
close alliances, matrimonial, social 
and other, were military chiefs and 
lords in Sind, Bihar, and other 
provinces, and at the same time 
technically slaves of the great Sha- 
habu’ddin Gh 5 ri. One of them was 
Shamsu’ddin Iltutmish, a Turkoman 
and Governor of Bihar, who practic¬ 
ally succeeded Kutbu’ddin Aibak as 
Sultan. Later on, Ghiyasu’ddin 
Balban, yet another prominent man 
of the same class] after long acting as 
prime minister, seized the throne and 
became an important monarch. But 
with his effete grandson this odd 
dynasty of '‘slave kings” came to an 
end after existing for about eighty 
years, and gave way to the Turko¬ 
man Dynasty of the Khiljis in 1290. 
It produced one remarkable woman, 
Kaziyatu’ddin, who was a capable 
ruler from Delhi on behalf of an 
incompetent brother for a short time 
after 1236. 

The days of the "slave kings” 
were no doubt days of horror in 
many respects, but remarkable acts 
of peace were nevertheless, per¬ 
formed under their able direction. 
Ghiyasu’ddin Balban, for instance, was a conspicuous patron of Persian literature, and the beginning 
of the "Indian practice” of that language {Muhdwara~i-Hind) is due to the men of letters who flourished 
under him. 

However inexcusable the many cruelties perpetrated by the members of this dynasty may have 
been, their destructive zeal was due to fanaticism. It was a duty to God, in the eyes of the early Muham¬ 
madan invaders, to abolish all images and all temjdes and institutions of any religion not after their own 
pattern. With tliem the long days efl' toleration, which had so distinguished the rulers of India, disappeared. 
But the world owes the cclebrat, *1 lowtu near Delhi, known as the Kutab Minar, to Shamsu'ddin Iltutmish, 

ft ‘mvtHiions of the great mosque beside it, which he built out of the beautiful 


THE LAST ACT OF MALIK NAIB KAFUR, A.D. 1316. 

In the coni-fic of an extraordinary career, a Hindu eunuch .slave became the 
renegade Muhammadan favourite of 'Alau’ddin Khilji of Delhi, on whose behalf 
he executed a wonderful scries of raids into Southern India which are still remem¬ 
bered. He then became 'Alau"ddin*s Minister, and on his death controlled the 
country as an atrocious tyrant. One night on retiring to rest he took a sword 
from an attendant, flourished if wildly and gave it baok. whereon he was at 
once nin through and killed 
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ki six hundred years previously, producing a blend of Muhammadan 
u r-'*l .'uly striking in its comeliness, but invaluable to the history of 
1 th ' lieutenants of these rulers went they erected and endowed 
u. bj>litntions, whilst destroying every existing thing of the kind 
::y. Hindu learning came to a standstill for a long while, and Budd- 
? y i'-'st y: .ir of the conquest, 1193, when Bakhtiyar Khilji, one of the 
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:g^enerals of Shahabu’ddin Ghori took Biha H 

■monks there, which was still flourishing ^ pathetic end the last monastery of Buddhist 

Tl.e Khiiji Dynasty was short-live/ tata. '"'a '"“Sal- 

yet capable ’a^lau’ddm KhllJi, who riaga Id ,hl fi ^ 

power southwards, and the energetic slave Malik 1^-f-successful attempt to extend the Muhammadan 
and overran the Deccan in South India tr> tha ^ ^ ™>htary commander of high capacities 

Kafur’s career the political possibilities of Orienffm ^^self and his master. In Malik 

•a Hindu renegade and a eunuch, the first of manv to notice. He was 

leaderandadministratorof consequence in both a social heights and to become a 

by the Tughlaks, who came „t a S highl ' T 1 “ I" 

the Panjab, and were placed on the throne bv nobif'c IT m ^ Hindu descent, were governors of 

years and produced a remarkably capable but unbala ^^oamst the Khiljis. They lasted ninety 

twenty-six years (r3.5-X35i), an^d h"de^^^ 

■certainly tried some wonderful schemes. Without anv T and mad”. He 

■capital seven hundred miles from Delhi to Deogiri in the Deccan ! ^ 

forcing the people of Delhi to migrate first there and then back aeat’ ] 5 ' I'’" 

■on vainglorious expeditions, where they suffered unspeakaL hard.. “®^y his armies 

tried to oblige his people to accept ^ xdships and accomplished nothing. He 

■copper and brass tokens as silvei 
■coins, and issued a stamped leathei 
note currency without any bullior 
support behind it; schemes which 
■not even his vengeance when opposed 
■could make to succeed. He com¬ 
mitted wholesale massacre on alto¬ 
gether insufficient provocation and 
finally he ruined his kingdom. All 
the while his own opinion of himself 
was that he was a perfectly just ruler 
and that to obey him was to obey 
God. But the most remarkable 
thing about him is that he died 
from natural disease undisturbed 
■in his bed, thus proving the awe 
in which his mad abilities kept those 
about him. This man of contra¬ 
dictions was eloquent of speech, 

■sober and moral in his life, an ac- 
compli.shed scholar in .■\rabic, Per¬ 
sian and Greek philosophy and 
learning of all kinds, and conspicu- 
■ously brave. Fortunately for India 
he was succeeded by his cousin, Firoz 
Shah Tughlak, a man of peaceful 
ways and lofty character, who 

reigned for thirty-seven years (lasi- 
1388 ). 


Under the earlier Khiljis the 
times were no doubt hard, and to 
make matters worse at the beginning 
of their ascendancy there occurred 
in 1291 one of those memorable 


.MUH,\.M.MAI) TUGHL.^VK 


OHDERS HIS BR.iS.S COIN'S TO PASS 
silver, A.D. 1330. 
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01 many curious schemes'. One oTtbese Vas an attemnYtoT'’ To 
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measure ignominiously failed nevertheless. 





Painting in Ajanta Caves, about a.d. 
oOO, showing head decoration and 
conch shell used as a musical instru¬ 


ment. 

unstable but scholarly Muham¬ 
mad Tughlak the literature of 
Islam naturally flourished in 
all its branches. His successor, 
Firoz Shah Tughlak, was a born 
builder and engineer, and spent 
all his long reign in constructing 
an adequate capital, Firozabad, 
near Delhi, where to this day is 
to be found in Firoz Shah's 
Lat (pillar) a famous specimen 
of one of Asoka’s inscribed iron 
pillars {sta 7 nbha), which he re¬ 
moved from Ambala. But he 
did a much greater service to 
his country in creating a system 
of canals from the Jumna to 
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general famines that have peri¬ 
odically devastated India from 
all time, and this one, of course, 
fell with full severity on the un¬ 
fortunate Hindus. But like the 
‘*slave kings", both the Khiljis 
and the Tughlaks liked to show 
their capacity for the works 
of peace and employed the 
treasure wrung elsewhere from 
the Hindus in enlarging and 
beautifying their capital at Delhi, 
and even the wild 'Alau'ddin 
Khilji, who amongst his 
other disqualifications for un¬ 
controlled power was illiterate, 
essayed unsuccessfully to imitate 
the Kutab Minar. Under the 



.liimua-Sutlej canal, a magnificent work 
con.structed by Firoz Shah Tiighlak 
(A.D. 1351-1388), one of tho greatest 
administrators India ever had. 

by the 'Mongol nomad tribes, 
who had united under a single 
ruler, usually known as Chinghiz 
Khan. Called by the Indians 
Mughals and by the English 
^Moguls, these tribes began to 
worry North India in the days of 
the “slave kings", and while 
the capable Khiljis were in power 
they raided incessantly but in¬ 
effectively, some of them settling 
as Muhammadans at Mughalpur 
near Delhi. These unlucky 
settlers were, however, wiped 
cut b}' a characteristic act of 
ticachery perpetrated by 'Alau’- 
ddm Khilji in 1297. But a real 



C'opper-gilt relic casket (circa a.d. 100), 
containing fragments of bones said to 

be tho.so of Iluddha. 


the Sutlej, some of which have 
been utilized by British engineers 
in more recent times. 

The Tughlak Dynasty hung 
on till 1414, after a fashion, but 
its practical end came in 1398 
with the invasion from the west 
of the Mongol chief Timur Lang 
(the lame), better known to 
readers of histories written in 
English as Tamerlane. At the 
beginning of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury a new terror had commenced 
to harass the population of 
Central and Western Asia in 
the form of depredations atten¬ 
ded with unspeakable cruelties 
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saw a great deal of it. The ordinary citizens who lived under it were left alone to do largely as they 
pleased socially, with recurring intervals, not necessarily close together, of sheer nightmare, times of over¬ 
whelming horror, which they regarded much in the light of the epidemics and famines to which also they 
were always liable. As each bad period passed by, life recovered its ordinary routine more or less 
completely. Sometimes, of course, there was no recovery, and what was left of the villages and towns 
departed miserably elsewhere, but this was by no means commonly the case. 

Among the troubles that afflicted the Hindus were the forcible methods of conversion adopted by the 
Muhammadans : by the sword, by ta.xation by the administration of the law. by terrorism and by inter¬ 
marriage. In a desperate hope for easier times whole tribes went over to Islam, at any rate nominally. 
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THK FLIGHT OF SULTAN HUSAIN SlIAUKl OF JAUNPUK, A.D. 1470. 

From 1304 to 1470 Jannpur, now in the province of Agra, was the seat of the famous Sharki (Eastern) Kings, who were power¬ 
ful military commandei'S, great builders in a style of their own, and distinguished patrons of Persian and Arabic literature. The 
last of the line was the unlucky Sultan Husain, who was so uniformly beaten by liahlol Lodi, the Pathan king of Delhi, that defeat 
was said to have become a second nature to him. Finally, in 1470, he fled to the Ilyas-Shahi King of Bengal, under whose 
protection he lived .or many years. 


and many existing Muhammadan families trace their “conversion*' to this period, and as a matter of 
course the mixed families of Musalman immigrants could not be Hindus. All this produced its effect on 
Hinduism, for Buddhism disappeared for good and Jainism lay low. Especiallj^ effective were the des¬ 
truction of temples and religious foundations, which drove the religion to the home and its simpler faith, 
and the doctrine in the Muhammadan creed. “There is no God but God", paraded publicly before minds 
already imbued with the monistical teachings of the Vaishnava schools of Sankaracharya and Ramanuja. 
On the other hand, the mode of conversion adopted by the Muhammadan invaders naturally brought 
about its own revenge and reacted on their form of Islam. The converts, and through them their foreign 
leaders, were unable to resist the Hindu philosopliy and trend of thought. They never got over either 
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Ramananda. preached a deistic doctrine distinctly affected by Muhammadan influence. While his 
teaching is Hindu in form and he calls God “Ram”, he vigorously condemned the theories of caste and 
incarnation and the practice of idolatry; the first of course without effect. His sayings and epigrams 
however, on the other two points have had an enormous sway over modern Indian peasant and working- 
class th^log>-. and are popular everywhere. His sect, the Kabirpanthis, include both Hindus and 
Musalmans. In Guru Xanak (1469-1538) Kabir had a follower in one sense even greater than himself 
for he founded the religion of the Sikhs (Disciples) in the Panjab, a sect which included many kinds of 
men.^ Later on. his tenth successor. Guru Gobind Singh (1675-1708), turned it into a military Order 
the Khalsa which embraced all the Hindu warlike elements in the north-west, thus creating that Sikh 



PAMlNh M FKEUERS DROWN TIIEMSELVp IN THE JAMNA, 12«‘) 

Firoz rihah Khilji overthrew the dynasty of the Slave Kings of Delhi in 1289. In the same year a terrible famine oceurred 
thro^hout Northern India. It is best described in the actual words of the contemporary chronicle : “In the Siwalik (Himalayan 
foothills) the dearth was greatly felt. The Hindus of that country came into Delhi with their families, twenty or thirty of them 
together, and in the extremity of hunger drowned themselves in the Jamna.*’ 


militarj- population with which the British have had so much to do. Nanak condemned idolatry and 

Gobind Singh abolished caste within the Klialsa ; but caste has, nevertheless, come back among the 

members, just as it has done elsewhere in India. Kabir s great object was to unite Hindu and Musalman. 

but. nevertheless, the Mughals never had a more implacable enemy than the Sikhs. The deistic teachers 

had a great effect on the vernacular literature, and produced popular works in many languages and 
dialects. 

In Southern India, too. the Hindu religion steadily developed, and in the fourteenth century 
there arose at \ijayanagar a Canarese teacher, Madhvacharya, who taught an exclusiv'e dualistic 
\ aishnava doctrine {dvaita), and founded a sect, the Srimadhva, which is numerous and influential. 
It inculcates caste, personal cleanliness and temple ritual. Also, among the Saivas there was 
produced in Tamil, during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the Saiva Siddhdnta (estab¬ 
lished truth), books for teaching their special system of philosophy by a series of uchdvyus 
(teachers). 
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FHb medieval UEFOUMKH KABIU AND HIS SONS 151U. 


Amoo^ tbe most remarkable and luflueiiMai of the medieval religiutis reformers was Kabir (1180'lol8)» the author of many 
a pithy couplet and epigram. Ue was a Muhammadan weaver who followed the Hindu philosophic reformer llamanauda, 
and though he called God by the Hindu name of Ram. he taught a pure monotheistic deism still accepted by many of the 
poorer classes 


But underneath all the Hindu philosophies ot the thoughttul and educated, and the veneer of Muham¬ 
madan teaching, there has run continuously from end to end of India, and still runs as strongly as ever, 
a rich vein of aboriginal animistic superstition. To the Hindu the unseen but ever-present spirit that 
can harm and sometimes help is the hero or godling, to the Muhammadan he is the saint, and to the 
aborigines simply the spirit, “devil" as the British have taught them to call him. All such beings or 
creations of the mind exhibit everywhere a strong family likeness, and they and the ceremonies 
connected with them are to the illiterate public—still an overwhelming body in India—as important 
as all the rest of their religious notions. Time, conquest and philosophy have brought this about 
in India for the Hindu public a belie! in a supreme God. plus the orthodox gods, plus the 
aboriginal spirits for the Muhammadan public a belief in a supreme God, plus the saints : for the 
aboriginal tribes tfieir spirits in the general body of which the Hindu gods and the Muhammadan saints 
are included 


THF MUGHAT. EMPIRE ( 1526 - 1774 ) 

BAbak (1526-15/,o) was a pure Mongol (Mughal), being descended on his lather's side trom Timur 
and on his mother's from Chinghiz Khan and had already had a remarkable career when he was 
summoned to India in X524. to intervene in the quarrels of the L 5 dis. his whole youth having been spent 
in lighting. His hereditary principality was Farghana (Kokhand), now in Russian Central Asia, and after 
having been driven out of that, seizing Kabul and trying to regain Timur’s Empire of Samarkand, he had 
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ful, but too weak and unstable for the 
times, and so he passed a troubled 
life on the throne, generally off it and 
fighting to regain it. In 1539 SLer 
Khan, a Sur Afghan, ruler of Bihar, 
seized the throne from him, and, as 
Sher Shah Sur, established a short¬ 
lived but notable dynasty. He was 
a remarkably able man, reforming 
the coinage and laying the founda¬ 
tions of a revenue system afterwards 
made famous by the Emperor Akbar. 

His dynasty soon broke up, and 
Humayun recovered his throne from 

the Sur family in 1555, only to be 

accidentally killed in the ne.xt year. 

His successor was the great Akbar 

(1556-1605), born and brought 

up in exile and in a hard school 
indeed. 

Akbar was onlj’ thirteen when 
his father died, and was at first under 
the tutelage of Bairam Khan. 

Khan Khanan (Lord of lords), a 
powerful and imperious Turkoman 
commander, under whose regime 
Akbar overcame his first enemy, 
the Hindu leader Himu, a man of 
humble origin, as the form of his 
name implies. He had, nevertheless 
first made himself Minister of the 
last feeble Sur king and then 
usurped the throne ol Delhi as 
Raja Bikramajit (Vikramaditya). 

The defeat of Himu confirmed his 
hereditary rights to Akbar. In four 
years time (1560) Akbar got rid ot 
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his mentor, and then for thirty-five years he fought and laboured without ceasing to create and consolidate 
his great empire. In the course of the almost continuous war that followed his assumption of independent 
power, Akbar commenced his empire-building in 1567, by reducing the most powerful of the Rajputs, 
the Sisodhias of Chitor, and driving them to Udaipur, to be defeated again twenty years later on. After 
Chitor, Surat (Gujarat) fell finally, and then in due time Patna, Kabul, Kashmir and Sind. But all this 
took up the forty years of the reign, and it gave birth to many a well-known tale dating from these 
times : the s^lf-sacrifice by fire {jauhar) of the Rajput women at Chitor,; the heroic story of the princess 
Chand Bibi of Ahmadnagar ; the “lightning” campaign in Gujarat, from which Fatehpur Sikri obtained 
its name of the City of Victory (fateh). In the meanwhile. Akbar had demanded the submission of the 
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REJOICINGS AT TUE HIRTH OF THE 


EMPEROR AKHAR THE GREAT, 


1542. 


The second Mughal ruler in Northern India was Hiuiiayun, who reigned nominally from 1530 to 1556, but for sixteen years 
of that time (1530-1555) he was a fugitive from Sher Shah Sur and his succcssois of the Sur tribe of Afghans, who ousted him from 
Delhi. So his son, Akbar, afterwards the great Mughal Emperor, was horn at Amarkot. an unimportant fortress in the Rajputana 
desert, and brought up in a very hard school. 


Deccan, and on the refusal of the rulers there he attacked them, with the result of the fall of Ahmadnagar 
and the great fortress of Asirgarh by i6oi. By this time he was too old to do more, but he bequeathed 
an empire from the Krishna to the Himalayas and from Bengal to Afghanistan. He never quite suc¬ 
ceeded in his design of conquering all India and making Hindu and Musalman live together in harmony, 
and died in 1605, disillusioned, disappointed and disgusted with the behaviour of all his sons. 
He aimed very high, believing himself to be the Viceregent of the Most High, heaven-sent for the 
better government of the people. He certainl}^ did his best, and with the Buddhist Asoka and the 
Christian British Queen this Muhammadan ruler was one of the three greatest sovereigns that India 
has seen. 

While Akbar was thus laboriously building up the Mughal Empire, the seed was being sown ol a yet 
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rrom fhf Indian Scdion] ^Victoria and Albert Museum. 


JAI SINGH’S 013SEKVAT0RY AT DELHI. 1719 

Rnja Jai sinarh >awai (the Excellent) of Jaipur (1G93-174J) wa-i a famous man of science. Ho built five observatories, v\z, 
at Delhi. Benares. Mathura Ujjain, and Jaipur. He was a beuovolent crovernor under the Mu?hal Emperors, and built a large 
Dumber of vrrais dnnsi and markets for the convenience of the people. 

more \igorous plant that was ultimately to destroy his handiwork. In the days ot the Lodis, the Portu¬ 
guese Bartholomeu Dias de Xovaes had doubled the Cape of Good Hope in i486 In 1498 Vasco da 
Gama visited Calicut on the Malabar (Western) coast, and the reports of its riches induced further 
expeditions eastwards, until the great Affonso D'Aibuquerque created a province in 1510. built a 
magnificent city, the Goa Dourada (Golden Goa) of travellers, and set up an important State, which 
had the monopoly of European trade in 1595. The first great blow to Portuguese power in India was 
the fall of its chief correspondent in international trade, the Vijayanagar Empire, in 1565. The mad 
proselytizing policy of Philip II, as King of Spain and Portugal, completed its downfall by 1625. so that 
it was never of any serious consideration thereafter. But before the end of Akbar's reign the Dutch and 
the English had arrived to join in the Indian trade with Europe, and had come into conflict with the Portu¬ 
guese and each other Nevertheless, in Akbar's time the Europeans can hardly be said to have had 
any influence of consequence in India, and so far it is hardly necessary to note anything further than 
the^TWi'^uj* t on the 31st December, 1600, Queen Elizabeth gave her charter to the “Governor and 
Company of Merchants of London trading into the East Indies". Thus came into existence what was 
eventually to become au*u 'iirir.y vicissitudes a ruling power in India, known to the common people 
as Kampani Bahadur. 

Akbar was much more than a military conqueror. He was real leader of men and had all the 
instincts of a very great administrator. Quite early in his career, when only twenty-tw'o, he abolished 
the poll-tax on non-Muhan)niadans and then the tax on Hindu pilgrimages, imposed by his undiscerning 
predecessors, and he always discouraged oppression in the collection of his taxes, showing that, even at 
that young age, he understood that in order to rule successfully it is necessary to secure the good 
will of the people as a whole. He married Hindu princesses, and his successor Jahangir was the son of 
one of them. He raised Rajputs to the highest positions and they fought lo3ally for him Raja Man 
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with the universal and perennia trouble of a militia fnrr-» fh i at r , ’ 

u ■, A .t 1 u a . ^ the making of false returns of strength and 

he introduced elaborate regu atbns to trv and nroaromt a m au • . =>“v]igiii, dim 

a- U a- a • ^ ^ ^ prevent it. All the interna arrangements of the 

^he Institutes of Akbar 

L a great ki^^^^^ ‘^’tbar was a great man as well 

toleration and tact ' ^^rerunner Asoka, he ruled his country for the benefit of the people with 

Akbar was succeeded by his eldest son, Jahangir, who reigned from 1605 to 1627 : a man very different 
from his father._ Talented, intemperate, self-indulgent and good-natured when things went to his 
satisfaction, J^gir was otherwise a ferocious tyrant. Among his many evil deeds in his father’s life- 
time he caused Abu 1 -Fazl to be murdered m 1602. He was clever enough, however, despite his weakness, 
to keep his great inheritance together and his rebellious-sons at bay, with the help of his famous intriguing 
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AKBAR PLAYS DRAUGHTS WITH LIVING PIECES AT FATEHPUR SIKRI, 1575. 

The game of pachisi or ckaupur is played with pieces on a cross chess-board by two opponents, whose object, under certain 

rules governed by the throw of cowTies or dice, is to get all their men into the centre of the cross first. Akbar was fond of playing 

the game with the slave girls of his Court as pieces, and constructed a Pachis Board at Fatehpur Sikri for the purpose near the 
Diwan-i-Khas. 
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consort, Nurjahan (Xurmahal), to whom and her capable brother Asaf Khan he practically left the 
governntent. Like many other great Indian rulers, Jahangir was a highly educated man, and wrote his 
own Memoirs {Tuzak-i-Jalulnglri), in which he reveals his character in the most intimate manner, and there 
are also good descriptions of him by the British Ambassador, Sir Thomas Roe, who was three years in 
India from 1615, Jahangir was an aesthetic lover of natural beauty, spending every summer in Kashmir 
where his immense and beautiful buildings still abound. 

After Jahangir came his magnificent son, Shahjahan, who reigned for thirty years (1628-1658), 
till he was deposed by his equally famous son, Aurangzeb. His wife was Nurjahan’s niece, Mumtaz 
Mahal, for whom the world-renowned mausoleum at Agra, commonly called the Taj, was constructed. 
Shahjahan reduced the whole Deccan to obedience in a seven years war (1630-1637), but beyond that 
his reign is chiefly remarkable for the splendour of his Court and buildings. Under him the country 
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COININfJ MOXKV FOR AFFONSO D’ALHUQUERQUE AT OOA, 1510. 

Th«* ffivat AlToiiso l)’All)U(iucr(iue, who created uii Empire for the Rortiigueso along the const of India, between 1500 and 
1518, r. rein.irkable adiiiinist rator. Among other things, wherever he went ho sot np a coinage of Portuguese money mainly 
for the cn- ijuragoincnt of trath*. and -’ome of th(= novel diuiomitiations ho introduced are still in existence. 


enjoved pun.c on the whole, but the mildness of his own rule was much marred by the cruelties he 
permitted his subordinater. to perpetrate. He led a moral life so long as Mumtaz ^lahal held sway over 
him. but niter hur death he strnyrd into the paths of a useless sensuality. 

In I-*57 : luihjjHidii b< enuu^ seriously incapiM itated for all business, and the result was that his four 
:uu-h't ‘ the .upreniaey, in whe h eftei a considerable struggle the third son, the wily and capable 
Auv e:::z“l). iriun^t-huf!, and h * i.sliers suet their de;ilhs. In the next year, with the help of his 
>i..ier. '* uishaii ua, Aiira:-gzeb tF pfj .er ns iathtr, wh-. was allowed to live on in luxury and sensuality 

veru tda of hi-, palace at Agra, whence he could behold his great 
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eatio'ii, the '{'"i. He was at last btuied beside the woman he had loved beyond all others 
i'he r> deeming feature -u his la:ter end tha: he had with him as an elevating companion his 
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other daughter, Jahanara, “an example of female modesty, beautiful, heroic, witty, generous, elegant 
accomplished’’, whose grave near Delhi has still only grass above it, according to her request : "Let 
no one scatter over my grave anything but verdure, for such best becomes the sepulchre of one who had 
a humble mind.’’ 

Aurangzeb, known equally well to Indian historians as Alamgir, was forty when he came to the 
throne, a man of strong character and fixed ideas. He reigned forty-nine years (1659-1707), and 
throughout that time he remained a fanatical Musalman, never deviating from his principles and his 
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A SAVAGE LESSON, 1606. 


Soon alter JaiiattKir’rt itrocissioa, his eldcot son K.husra rebelled \insiiocessfully at Lahore, and the Emperor thought he would 
give htin >» 'varuin^r bv er>nipel]ing hlir. to ride on an eiophant between long lines of his companions impaled on stakes. Jahangir's 
own woidfi describing tbia are : “1 diiecLed u number of sharp stakes to be set up in the bed of the river, upon which thrones of 
misfortune and dci^pair 1 ' uttsed the thi’ee hondrod traitors who had conspired with Kbusru to be impaled alive.*’ 
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jmd Kdore h,, death m Kxso he had acquired practical supremacy for his people oxei all Western India 
But he had done much more. He had created the Maratha nation as the champion of Hinduism 

f setting possession of the remaining Musalman kingdoms 

-f the Hc-can, b.japur and Golkonda. but the Maratha power was ever becoming more efficient aL the 

Emperors religious policy had des¬ 
troyed the efficiency of his own unwieldy 
armies, and thus the now very aged man 
of eighty-ninewas forced into retirement 
and death at Aurangabad, not far from 
wliich he lies buried at Khuldabad in an 
unhonoured grave, in contrast to that 
of his great predecessor Akbar, which 
is still honoured by Hindu and Muham¬ 
madan alike. After the death of 
Aurangzeb (1707) the history of India 
is much concerned with the doings of 
the three great Brahman ministers of 
the ineffective successors of Sivaji at 
Poona, better known to history by their 
Persian title of Peshwa (leader). 

The condition of India for the next 
fifty years was just chaos with “hell let 
loose" at times in places. Nominally 
there was sovereignty at Delhi, but 
there was no physical empire, nor were 
there any emperors that ruled. The 
political history of the time resolves 
itself into the varying struggles of local 
peoples and personages for sovereign 
power, and the rise of new States and 
authorities. Out of the general mel^e 
certain important powers and person¬ 
ages emerged. Thus there were two 
foreign invaders who, for a brief while, 
wrote their names large on the page of 
Indian history. In 1739, Nadir Shah, 
the famous Afghan usurper of the 
Persian throne, swooped down on 
Delhi, and committed the notorious 
massacre there, carried off an immense 
treasure, and last, but not least,'took 
away with him hundreds of skilled 
artizans. Nine years later (1748) his 
successor in Persia, Ahmad Shah 
Durrani, founder of the Durrani (Ab- 
dali) Dynasty of Afghanistan, invaded 
the Panjab and annexed it. In 1756 he 
Dellii, drsapp. Lrnig with his plunder, except for intermittent raids into the Panjab, 
ant. ‘ ■ igh uiiinteiitional. service to India by defeating the Marathas in 1761 at 
the Indntn M\il;ar,irnadans, kingdoms were set up in Bengal and Oudh, the Rohilla 

'i ' luient in Rcdiilkhand. north of the Ganges, and in the Deccan a new 
'It 172^^. when a Turkoman noble, Chin Kilich Khan, better known asAsal 
i 'c Nix-nn of JJaidarabad near the older Deccan capital of Golkonda. 


JOB CIIAUXOCK t'OUNUINfJ CALCUTTA. 1G90. 

In I list; r»iu noted factor, Job Charnock, fixed upon the site of Calcutta 
.'-j»riinari) and built a wattle and daub factorj- on the banks of the Ilugli 
iom which he had to Ilee on account of troubk-r between the British and 
-i^e authoritio. lie went to .Madras until these were over. In 1690 be 
d to Bcni^ai, and with uu -'inn- d party proceeded to Satanati and 
! up the mud bank in tbo r.tiji,-,, to find onij' the reinain.s of a burnt 

.ntually Rr-.-c the Ri eat capital of Calcutt?i. 
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than this. Their rule included the levy of a heavy tribute {sardesmukhi). and the extraction of the chautl, 
nominally a land-tax of a fourth of the land revenue, as the price of forbearance from ravae; h ' 
reality a terrible blackmail extorted at odd times whenever practicable. The ascendancy of the 
was indeed a national terror, and meant the impoverishment of all but themselves anH fJio ■ " 

power for that section of the Brahman caste to which the Peshwas belonged. ’ 

Indefinite and often indiscriminate authority exerted by the Marathas the Sikhs and f'f.P M.mo a 
States of Oudh. Bengal and the Deccan describes the state^of India, when yet 

arose, which was destined to imperial 
sway on a larger scale than any 
that had ever been known before. 
In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries England, Holland, France. 
Denmark. ScotlanJ, Spain. Austria' 
and Sweden all made bids for the 
seaborne trade between India and 
JvUrope; but of these only the 
companies established by England, 
hlolland, and France rose to any 
position of importance. The Dot- h 
arrived before the Jinglish, the 
English East India Company being 
formed in order to compete witli 
the Dutch monopoly of the trade, 
and all through the sev'enteenth 
century there was a long-continued 
^fruggle between them for the 
command of the sea-borne trade, 
from which they ousted the Portu¬ 
guese in 1658. This rivalry con¬ 
tinued till just before the final 
triumph of the British in India 
over all other Europeans. The 
British East India Company had 
several English rivals until the time 
of Charles II (1660-1685), whose 
five charters gave it rights of rule, 
and after various vicissitudes it was 
endowed with political powtr by 
I^arliament in 1708. The French 
first came into India as rivals of 
the British with the Compagnie 
des hides in 1664. and for a long 
while there was a most serious 
struggle betw een them for supremacy, 
culminating in the final defeat of 
the French in 1761, as the result of 
w^ant of backing and intelligent 
interest at home. The brave and 
capable French leaders in the Ea.st 
left a great legacy behind them 
in the fomi of many permanently 
valuable jxiints in administration, 
anti of teaching the British trading 
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_ \Ote Sareiary of Siafe for Ivdin 

THE ACTION HETWEEX THE FRENCH AND THE ENGLISH OFF PULp AOR IN 1804. 

At the be^nning of the nineteenth century Napoleon was the bugbear of the British in India and his intrigues were the 
of a ^at struggle. 1° 1804 the ships of the French squadron (in the foreground), under Admiral Linois, were routed by 
the East India Company s Indiamen under Commodore (Sir Nathaniel) Dance off Pulo Aor, an island in the Straits of .Malacca. 



judgment of Parliament upon his work, he rendered “great and meritorious service to his country”. Clive’s 
rule was followed by five years of mismanagement by incompetent and dishonest officials, in whose time 
occurred, in i//0, one of the worst famines on record. To them succeeded another great man, Warren 
Hastings, as Governor of Fort William in 1772 and Governor-General in 1774. Meanwhile in the south 
there occurred a life-and-death struggle between the French and the English. Dupleix, the able Governor 


ofthe French settlements 
at Pondicherry, had de¬ 
vised the policy of inter¬ 
vening in native politics, 
captured Madrasin 1746, 
and carried on war 
against the British till 
1754- 'vhen hisinappreci- 
ative masters in France 
recalled him. and left a 
really great man to die 
in poverty and disap¬ 
pointment. After this 
the British became pre¬ 
dominant in the Car¬ 
natic, and the French in 
the Deccan. By 1756 
De Bussy. a capable 
French official. had 
taken possession of the 
Northern Circars, south 
of Orissa, and instituted 
a form of administration 
still used in part by the 
British Government; but 
by the folly of his 
superior, Lally, all his 
work was destroyed at 
the hat tie of Wandiwash. 
near Arcoi. in 1760. atid 
French power disap- 


By pennission of] [the Secretary of State for India. 

THE TOMH OF JAHANARA BEGAM AT DELHI. 

Jabanaiu Hefjnrn, one of the daughters of Shahjaban, 
^onerous, elegant and accomplished, has come down to modern 
times as the model of Muhammadan womanhood and lilial 
devotion. She died in 1G80 and was buried near Delhi, in ac¬ 
cordance with her will, without a tomb over her. “Let no one 
Kcattei ovci- my grave anytliing but verdure, for such best be- 
coni(;.'> the sepulchre of one who ha<l a humble mind.” The 
railings round her grave arc among the finest known examples 
of pieiXiCd marble work. 


peared from India in 
1761, except in so far as 
French officers and ad¬ 
venturers of note were 
able to harass British 
armies by capable lead¬ 
ing of those of native 
rulers until their final 
destruction by Lord 
Lake in 1803. 

The year 1761 saw 
the destruction of the 
Maratha Empire, the 
disappearance of French 
rule in India, and at the 
same time the rise of a 
new temporary power 
in the south. Haidar 
Ali, an illiterate Muham¬ 
madan officer in the 
service of the Hindu 
kingdom of Mysore, one 
of those to survive the 
ruin of the Vijayanagar 
Empire, and a man 
of remarkable energy 
power of work, resource 
and general capacity, 
made himself master of 
the country owing to- 
the weakness of the 
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THE TRIAL OF WARREN HASTINGS, 1788. 

Wai^n Hastings, the first Governor-General (1774-1785), was with Clive the foniider of the British Empire in India, but 
during his administration he made many enemies. On his retirement he was pursued by them with extraordinary rancour, which 
led to a trial before Parliament, lasting nine years (1786-1795). He was acquitted on all charges, but received no reward what¬ 
ever for his magnificent services to his country. 

Maratha^ after their defeat at Panipat by Ahmad Shah Durrani. In 1769 he was a serious menace to the 
British at Madras, and it was not until 1780 that he was beaten by Sir Eyre Coote, to die unsubdued, how¬ 
ever, in 1782, but acknowledging the coming power of the British in pathetically prophetic terms. Thus, 
when \\ arren Hastings was called to govern, the English were in actual power over a considerable portion 
of India, and were alone among the European peoples in having any foothold in the country. 

All the great Mughal Emperors, from Babar downwards, were men of cultured taste, which showed 
itself in literature, architecture, and the arts generally, and because their work is the most recent, the 
remains are nowadays the best preserved in India, and the most widely renowned over the world. The 
influence of the Mughal architecture is foreign, as these rulers brought the Persian style of the sixteenth 
century with them : at first modified by the ideas of the Indians employed as builders and subsequently 
by the introduction of Italian stone-inlay. Their buildings are, however, among the most beautiful in 
the world in any style, and remarkable indeed, from Akbar's tomb to his father, Humayun, at Delhi 
and his buildings at Fatehpur Sikri, to Shahjahan's great masterpiece, the Taj at Agra, and his superbly 
magnificent palace at Delhi. Like their architecture, the literature of the Mughals was mainly Persian, 
so much so that some of the most famous w'orks in that language were composed in India under their 
influence. But under them was initiated a new literature, which promises to be of permanent value and 
to go down to posterity as one of the most important of the world. The rough lingua franca of the camp, 
L'rdu, has been transformed into the highly polished and cultivated literary tongue now known as 
Hindustani; in which have been and ;in still being produced works of general importance and reputation 
in e\ ■ "V branch of stud3^ lesthetic and practical. 

Pel :iap no one fact shows the efteci on popular domestic affairs of the general influence of the Mughal 
sovereignty end of the chaos at ii* Ujr end more than the state to which religion was reduced among 
the peo>-h- undrt Ts sway. No pro ,cl\ dzin;; by force or otherwise was able to turn them as a whole from 
tneir an: o.t a-tf: and they remained : ss. otially Hindu, but after the da^^s of the tolerant Akbar, the 
indifler J:r -ui' dr, ihc unstable Si'-'^biahrm at first tolerant and then intolerant, and the sympathetic 
Dara Sir-<‘h o d ‘*r or refoni: ■ n ■•''de arose, until long afterwards in the days when the Pax 
Lh ii.ann.-:a ■- c.dal -n-i. d. Tidsi = ‘ is. the great poetical teacher of salvation b}^ faith, died in 1623, 
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fashion, under reprrs;ion Tna only after a 

coarse, ignorant ritualism was thT rulp°^"^^"^’ sank low, and a 

on the surface—immolation of widows grossly immoral idolatry with all its worst features 

of the first days of British rule and th ° ascetic torture, and so on. This was the Hinduism 

described in their records ^v^v d^ the earlier English residents in the country, and is 

Which was to come arwU aTd^to in ITo:! 

and Us%?e!en\“ He'id '‘f" ^as been that of the British, 

lasting services t^h^c^unlfmen and^that' K " ®r"^ne of hi; 
enforcement of the principle that hone t ■ Tn \ * nbout the subsequent attack on him, was his 

adopted by the ComranyTn h s L r? " ” The principle 

within the limits of the country to mak ^ ®™^‘^^dnely inadequate salaries, and to allow private trade 

beyond control wouldt any cl pecu ale °”, "" 

for, when once a m^n had acoSired a „r T “<* insubordination, 

no terrors for him and he p'roded tlcTjr """'“Ti"™*. dismissal had 

in the records of theles he" '’'‘”'7 ,C»">Pany and their servants. But though 

average Englishmen m India in the seventeenth and eighteenth centurfes 
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LORD CORNWALLIS RECEIVING THE SONS OP TIPr. spin, 

'|'W“ .Saliib (1782-1799), the troublesome successor of Haidar AH nf M HOSTAGES, 1792. 

to't^e1he”fl W®- In 1790 he attacked Trarancore n hl^h ‘''® Madras P 

sous as ^^o^tf^ rthTplrm^u^t" •>®'- a^d iu 
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are not revealed to us as men of a high class of character or mental attainments, their leaders wer^ 
wonderfully acute men of business and judges of those with whom they had to deal, carrying on succe<;. 
fully a large trade under extraordinary difficulties of financing and merchanting. Their account system 
was at hrst bad, and so arranged as to provide opportunities for hiding peculation, until Streynsham Master 
considerably discouraged it by a new and more correct method of book-keeping in 1678, thereby rendering 

a service to India the effects of which are felt to this day. ^ 

The Company's servants led isolated and not very elevated lives as a rule, and much of their time 
was taken up with undignified quarrelling among themselves, but many of them nevertheless acquired 
a knowledge of the Indians, their habits, religions, customs and history, which, though not by any means 
accurate, was much to their credit, considering their opportunities for literary study. There is a point 



f*-inteJ 6i/> f/?. K Porter 

THE FINDING OF THE BODY OF TIFU SAHIH AT SEIUNGAPATAM, 17y«. 


The fourth and last Mysore War >asted exactly two months, and on April 4, 1709, Seringapatam, the fortress of Tipu 
sahib, the luler of Mysore, was stormed by General Baird in seven minutes, Tipu himself boinir killed in the breach in the wall. 
Mysore wa- handed back to the Hindu Wodeyar Dynasty, which still holds it. 


a o in their lives which has been much misunderstood and misreported in the past. Large fortunes 
under the system of private trading were made in'individual cases and comfortable competences in others, 
but a rule Englishmen in India at that time were unsuccessful in “shaking the pagoda tree”. Most of 
them died in the country, many in debt, while many others left but little property behind them, and not 
n tf that rv er found it., way to heirs at home. 


BRITISH RULE {fro 7 n 1774) 

THE KUL' or THE LAST INDIA COMPANY ( 1774 — 1858 ) 

TH3. childhood OF A GOVERNMENT 


The 

wa-i 


^ y ->\ ■ *! I * -!. 

’ di<r M 


ated by Liive and kept up till the formal establishment ol British imperial power in 1858 
dial ii-iuperc^r reigned, but the British East India Company ruled wherever its territory 












Maharawal Salivahan of 
Jaisalmer, 1891. 


Shah Alam, Mughal Emperor. 
1759-1806. 


Maharaja Jai Siugh of Alwar, 

1892. 



Maharaja Dhangar Singh of 
Bikaner. 


Akbar, the Great, Mughal Emperor 

1556-1GU5. 


Maharaja Sajan Singh of 
Udaipur. 1874. 



Maharaja Ram Singh of 
Jaipur, 1835-1880. 



i'arrukhsiyar, Mughal Emperor, 

1707-1712. 



Jahangir. *AIughal Emperor. 
1005-1628. 


S'! * ^ ^ 



Shahjahan, Mughal Emperor 
1628-1058. 



Aurangzeb. the Great Mughal 

1058-1707. 


Frovi "The Rulers o/ Inrlia and the Chiefs of Rajputana’^] 


[hy T. H. Hemtley, V.LE 
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Uhe Secretary of State for Tndia 

LORD WELLESLEY REVIEWING HIS BODYGUARD AT BALIGANJ. NEAR CALCUTTA 1805 

'Vellh^on Pursue.l a decidedly fonvard poli’ov as Governor- 

in . eiicUfn ^ « K . obtained in various ,«rts of India a Ion* series of victories over native states resulMnv 

in . exteosion of Bn.Lsb terxitory. This vvas distasteful to the Dl.-ctors of the East India Company, and hfr^S 

extended. So that from his time onwards the Emperors may be ignored as factors in the Government 
Of India, though by a political fiction all the Governors-General held sway in their name 

I Governor-General in British India (1774-1785) and was deliberately 

^ted h\ the Directors of the Company to put an end to the misrule of Clive’s successors in office 
^use he was a strong man tvith a high reputation for ability and integrity, who had long acted with 
scietion m the Company s ser\nce. He justified his selection by laying the foundations of the e.xisting 
s>-5tOT of administration in India and checking the encroachments of the Marathas. of whom a menacing 
LonfrfCTacj- had arisen. Hastings worked under e.xtraordinary difficulties, as he was in conflict with 
ha High Court and constantly and deliberately hampered by his colleagues. In 1785 his stormy and 
ef!ecti\-e career in India came to an end, and on his departure he was attacked with e.xtraordinary 
rancour owing to party politics at home, impeached, and subjected to an undignified trial in 1786. 
which dragged on for nine years until his acquittal in 1795. He was a great Englishman : inflexible, 
patient, imperturbable, far-seeing and an untiring worker, generous, amiable and refined as a private 
gentleman, though somewhat arrogant and intolerant of opposition in his public career. 

In 1784 Pitt s India .\ct confirmed all real power to the Crown, while it left patronage to the Company ; 
and a speoal .Act permitted the Governor-General to overrule his Council, a power that Hastings ought 
to ha\e had. It was under these conditions that Lord Cornwallis (1786—1793) succeeded Hastings. He 
performed two famous acts. One was the Permanent Settlement of the land revenue in Bengal (1793), 
a "benevolent” measure designed to create a race of great landowners of the British type, and at the 
same time to protect the interests of tenants. It effected neither, but it benefited Bengal at the expense 





THE BATTLE OF KIRKI. 1817. 

ki: ir-ir JL*}i thrj T'psjjwa ot PocoA and chiof of the Maratha confederacy, thought he had an opportunity of destroying 

auo afu r much liitrjgue finally attacked and destroyed the British Residency there. The situation was 
<1 TfV the d'.'iddcL o. ^ sina:l forfXf from iJornbay, wliich entirely routed the huge Maratha army at Kirki, near Poona. Twelve 
fiaii n so.nirrenrKitriJ and the l^Cfthniuv dhsappeared as Indian rulers. 







India 

of 0th 

IS the foundation of the existing Indian'^stste'nfnf liefective in many important respects, 

trusted friend and colleague, Sir John Shore IT n^ri justice. Cornwallis was followed by his 

poh'cy of non-intervention, which was reversed hv\- ^ 793 - 9 ^), who initiated a disastrous 

brother of the Duke of Wellington, then serving in ''"ellesley (1798-1805), the elder 

was the supremacy of the British power over all Indil S ^ Wellesley's aim 

be maintained by the Nizam, causing the destmcfin foundation of a British force to 

in 1799, and the restoration of the old Hindu Dvnast Seringapatam under Lord Harris 

series of acts, as it broke the Martttf "owef^^^^^^^^ “W- a most important 

__ ^ ^ destroyed all chance of the French ascendancy which 



Painted ftpedially for this work.] 

The Piudharis PINDHARIS. 1815. 

Napoleon had planned. Then followed war with the MarSths. a- • u 

Assaye (Asai), near Aurangabad, by Arthur Wellesltv Se v ? " 

and the «„al disappearanc: of the Fre„ h colantr; d BotoTV ^ 

helped the Marathas, not as mere adventurers but as caLh^ rf ?’ "'h° had 

magnificent style of living. Out of the welter of all this fi^bF fodders of large ideas and of a 

power in India. This was Wellesley’s political achLment paramount 

<iovernment at home, which, after worrying him resolved to '^"imaginative 

H.cy and denfonsfoafing ,.s fn.di.y i„ .de fhen^nd'fljfeand SaTfe^n: 
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under Napoleon. In his time, too, there were many outrages in Central India by the Pindharis, armed 
lawless plunderers of all castes and classes, who arose in large bodies under chiefs during the century of 
local misrule that followed on the death of Aurangzeb in 1707. Along the frontiers there were serious 
encroachments by the Gurkhas of Nepal in the North, and by the Burmans in the East. And all the while 
there was a haunting fear of the French everywhere, and trouble in Persia and Kabul, on account of the 
action of the Czar Alexander I in consequence of the Treaty of Tilsit, when he and Napoleon divided the 
whole world between them with a sublime indifference to the interests of all other States. In the North- 
West the great Ranjit Singh, the Lion of the Panjab, as head of one of the Sikh clans (mtsals) had made 

himself master of the whole of that 
country ; but Minto obliged him to 
sign a treaty of "perpetual amity 
between the British Government 
and the State of Lahore" at 
Amritsar in 1809, a compact to 
which he carefully adhered until 
his death thirty years later in 
1839. Thus did the non-inter¬ 
vention policy of the Home Govern¬ 
ment lead immediately to incessant 
trouble all over India, and eventu¬ 
ally to the increase of British 
authority. Later on it caiLscd 
much further trouble, as the next 
Governor-General, Lord Hastings 
(1813-23), was forced to spend 
most of his time in serious war, 
and achieved much. Lord Hast¬ 
ings* successor, Lord Amherst 
(1823-8), famous on his appoint¬ 
ment for having conspicuously 
upheld British prestige in China, 
was another Governor-General who 
"sought peace and found war". 
His main achievement, after a 
campaign not well conducted on 
the whole, was the annexation of 
Assam Arakan and Tenasserim. 
as the result of resisting the 
aggressions of the Alompra (Alaung- 
phaya) dynasty of Burma. On his 
departure the Sikhs of the Panjab 
and the Amirs of Sind w ere the only 
independent States left in India. 

After Amherst caiiic another personality that performed great services for India, Lord William 
Bciitinck (1828-35), the most peaceful of rulers, whose energies were mainly devoted to internal 
improvement. He toured all over the country, extending to other parts of the country the Madras 
system of leasing lauds direct to the peasantry (rvof«<rri). He commenced the long crusade against 
female infanticide, prohibited sati (1S29). making the immolation of widows a criminal offence for all 
participants, and he suppressed thuggee {thagi), a widely organized system of strangling travellers by 
gangs of armed lughwajmicu. He threw open judicial and executive appointments to the pe*^ple of 
the country, ar.d introduced with the help of Macaulay the teaching of English, making it "the official 
and literary language" of India. The mere enumeration of his chief measures is sufficient to sh«*w how 
much the India of to-day owes to his personal efforts. Amongst his services was the foundaiion of 



By permission of\ [the Secretary of Stoic /or IruHa. 

MAHARAJA RANJIT SINGH OK THE PANJAR (1780-18.19). 

Tho coufu.sion in tho Punjab in the last quarter of the ciKbtecnth century 
caused by tho raids of Ahiuad Sliah Abdali and tliu feebleness of the MuKhal 
Empcroi's of tho time, enabled Ranjit Siii^h. the head of a local Sikh ronfedemey 
to raise a large and well-trained army, by means of which ho created for 
himself the kingdom of tho Punjab, including Kashmir. In 1809 ho concluded 
a treaty of alliance with the Hrittsh at Amritsjir, which be faithfully kept until 
his death in 18JO. 
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BAJIDAW, king of BURMA. ORDERS HIS GENERAL TO WREST BFNP., 

AlmostimiuediatclyafterhisarrivaUuTudia in 1823 asf ' BKITISII. 1823. 

Kmg of Banna, for the cession of the whole of Bengal, followed b^t^rdes^^^ 

War oriS^fI'st"'’ '’h‘T Kolden fetters to the ld‘nL TheseMoo^'r ‘ ‘‘'f 

.821-1820, wh.ch resulted ;n the annexation of Assan., A™han a^d Tent^lTthTBrlti^^'l:'':;:^ 
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[By permission of the Secretary of State Jor India 


THE CAVAU ADE OF RAJA DHYAN SINGH AT AMRITSAR IN 1829 

Joungvr brother of Giilab Singh of Jammu.afterwards the first Maharaja of Kashmir. He was in 
HAni't -Mngh of the Panjab, and after his patron’s death became the chief minister of his successors. He was 
illy . ^v^inat«Hi in 18 43. an act which led to a series of palace murders extraordinary even in the history of India. 


the 0 \erland Route to England, vta the Red Sea and Suez, by utilizing the then novel application 
M steam |X)\\er on the sea. Shortly after his departure Sir Charles (Lord) Metcalfe introduced the 
freedom of the Press, then wholly European, a measure that has been attended with varying success. 

B\ the Charter Act of 1833, the Company ceased to exist as a commercial body, and became merely 
an adjunct of the mechanism of imperial administration, the Government of India being empowered to 
|e,L'*-late. A careful survey of the Company s administration while the Court of Directors held sway will 
!i'>w that it was not competent to deal with the imperial problems involved in the acquisition of power, 
and that India acc rued to the British Crown in consequence of the efforts of the loyal representatives of the 


nation abroad in spite of persistent discouragement on the part of the directors. They perpetually inter¬ 
fere : with their ser\’ants and very often mistakenly ; they constantly recalled and dismissed those who 

t \ ^ ^jd service, and they seldom grasped the political situations with which they were 
India ha.- indeed been won for England and held on the initiative of the men on the spot 


Tf *.tf*d. 


ra*.; 


I h. 


I 
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Tha'. by the guidance of their official superiors at home. 

L'' -; - >f the next three Governors-General. Lords Auckland, Ellenborough and Hardinge 
4“ , W')rking under -he revised system, may be best taken together. All Lord Auckland's time 
4^: wa- filled up with combating the bugbear of Russian aggression consequent on the extension 
- f tiM dominion and influence in Central Asia of the Czar Nicholas I, the opponent of the British and 
til ir allie- in ilie Crimean War. This brought on the disastrous campaign in Afghanistan, ending in the 
d— ; - if)!! of the fon '-s sent i > Kabul in 1842, and the recall of the Governor-General. His successor, 
:• ;.::;-'^iU: u I jrd ICllenborough (1842-44), commenced with repairing the damage done to British 
pr in A*gii ^:iisiin, and followed it up with the annexation of the territories of the Amirs of Sind on 
a-: : i -f ht-ir attitude during the Afghan Wars. But his operations were not skilfully conducted, and 
.c. * . . was rc-':iiiled. To him succeeded a distinguished general of the Peninsular Wars, Lord Hardinge 
r 'g I -4-'a man of peace like his two predecessors, who had to spend his time in war with the political 








murders and g^enelal anarchy ry^vf In V" ^ ° ^ 

mother of Dalip (Dhuleep) Singh, his las/snrrP and finally his widow, Rani Jindan, 

could not control to attack the British outoosts^aTF ^ 

famous battles, the Sikh forces were routed at SobrannTrr? a war including several 

was set up under Sir Henry Lawrence at Lahore hrH T and a British regency 

the hereditary Dogra chie^ of Ja™ h H " ^ 

and had rendered important services’to the BritishT^'^ ^ neighbouring State of Kashmir 
confirmed in his acquired territories. The acceotanrp ^^khs, was 

with immemorial Oriental custom of seventy five rh ^ Hardmge’s Government, in accordance 

on this occasion as pishkash (present on aDDointmrT"'^ 

virulently criticized as the "Sale of Kashmir’^^ " ’ suzerainty, has often been 

forty^eight years an astonishing am“!nTo?wtrt‘*o?tte fcl oSr'^L'k'h° "“'h**"* 

-- aggression on the parf!;, the Bnr.^Xtf- 
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annexation of Pegu. Dalhousie 
was firmly convinced of the advan¬ 
tage of British rule to the in¬ 
habitants of India, owing to the 
conspicuous mismanagement and 
misrule of so many of the princes 
since the adoption by Lord Welles¬ 
ley of the system of treaties with 
Indian rulers “in subordinate 
alliance”. He sought to overcome 
this evil by enforcing “the doctrine 
of lapse”, by which a childless ruler 
created or revived by the British 
Government, could not pass on his 
sovereignty by the adoption of an 
heir from amongst his relatives 
according to the ordinary Indian 
practice. Under the application 
of this doctrine several Maratha 
and other States passed to the 
Crown, and much territory came 
under direct British sway But 
the contemporary annexation of Oudh for persistent misgovernment to an appalling extent was 
carried out in consequence of orders from home issued against Dalhousie's advice as to the 
wisdom thereof; and another griev'ance of the time, 
that the notorious Xana Sahib of Bithur, near 
Cawnpore. adopted son of the last Peshwa of Poona 
who died in 1851, was unjustly deprived of a com¬ 
pensator}* pension, was without any foundation in 
fact. The p>olicy of “lapse”, however necessary 
politically at the time of its application's neverthe¬ 
less contrary to Indian ideas of the just rights of 
possessors of property, and was withdrawn by Lord 
Canning in 1862. to the great relief of the rulers of 
Native States. 

DaIhousie*s activities were endless in all 
directions. He steadily built on the foundations 
of his predecessors and made Modern India. He 
upheld the integrity of the independent States, 
reorganized the Army and Civil Service, created 
many of the existing State Departments, and 
inaugurated public instruction on the basis of the 
celebrated dispatch of Sir Charles Wood as Secretary 
of State for India, often called the Education 
rharter ■1854* which established universities 
and colleges, with State-aided English and ver¬ 
nacular chools in all districts. But the incessant 
iah->urs undertaken by Dalhousie were too much 
for hi- strength, and he returned to England 
in shattered health, to die a few years later in 
i860. 

In his time the patronage of the Civil Service 
was withdrawn from the Directors and the 
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THE BURNING OF A WIDOW {SATD. 

Tho burning of widows with the bodies ot their 
husbands was a common practice among certain castes of 
Hindus. It was offlciaily prohibited by Lord William 
Bentinck in 1829, and was finally suppressed soon after¬ 
wards. Women who performed this act of devotion were 
called sail (holy). 
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SIR-I-KHAJUR IN THE BOLAN PASS, 1839. 

The stiffest part of Bolan Pass is the Slr-1-Khajur (the crest o* the date-tree;, 
where it is steep and covered with boulders. There the army of 1839 suffered 
ooDsidcrably from Baloch robbers, who hid Id crevices and caves and fired on tho 
passing troops. They were circumvented by armed scouting partie.s. 
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appointments to it were thrown open 
to public competition. Soon after 
his departure an equally momentous 
change was made in the Government 
of India, as the result of the Mutiny 
of 1857, whereby the country 
passed from the rule of the East 
India Company, and empire therein 
directly to the Crown under Viceroys in 

1S58. 

In the course of an extremely rapid 
historical survey it is impossible to 
mention even by name the very many 
loyal and capable men, European and 
Indian, of all classes and descriptions, 
who ungrudgingly and indefatigably 
performed yeoman service for the 
Governors-General in building up the 
British Indian Empire in all its aspects, 
and thus made possible the attainment 
of their great aims. But though the 
epoch of the Governors-General was 
necessarily one of strife and confusion, 
inseparable from the imposition of 
Western authority on an Eastern popula¬ 
tion, the efforts of those who laboured 
under them rapidly began to take 
effect. 

The introduction of Western teach¬ 
ing, inventions and arrangements; the 
action of Christian ideas, moral and 
social, expounded by able and earnest 
teachers by word of mouth and by 
literature; the critical examination 

of Indian religious and historical tra¬ 
ditions by competent Western scholars; 
the spectacle of Western methods of 
philanthropy in the care of the sick, 
the famine-stricken, the ignorant, the 
outcast and the down-trodden; the 
equal administration of justice; the 

strict toleration oi creed and faith—each had its separate effect on the people, all the greater for 
being gradual and imperceptible. 

I his wa^ indeed a period of Western influence on the popular daily life, in which arose 

a new class deeply imbued with it, the modern educated men of India, the class on which the 

future of India must largely depend. And thus, while war and discord and actual rebellion against the 
new order of things were in those days everywhere rife, the steady extension of British rule silently 
prfKiuced a revolutionary change in the Indian mind, which cannot but remain effective, whatever 
the political future may bring forth. Even as a lusty child, forcing its growth through all obstacles 
and vigorously combating all opposition, British control brought into India conditions that can 
never be eradicated, and through storm and stress laid on the national character an indelible stamp of 
Western civilization. 


Ug of\ [the Secre^arif of iStale for India. 

THE BKITI.SFl AltilY ENTERING THE BOLAN PASS. 

Th( flrwt Aff^ban War, 1838-1842, arose out of the Russian scare, which 
bad it- origin In the d'Tiaion of the world by Napoleon and Alexander I of 
Ro-snia lietween themselves. After Napoleon’s death in 1821 the Russians 
continue*! their dcMiguM on Persia and India. The Bolan is the first of the 
P Ix'tween j?ind and India. 
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the BRITISH empire FROM 1858 

was this the case in Hindustan, north of the NerburdT”'^'^'^"^'^^'’ universal, and especially 

concomitants of European progress on the part oTthe nVT'?"" "t 

^aphs, steamships, and education on novel lines were in*^th ^""‘^'"^‘lons such as railways, tele¬ 
dread, and upset them as being unorthodox Rnt it n T ^'‘‘‘^'“"servative eyes all objects of 
recruited, that the discontent was most marked in 

annexation of that province among the soldiers and the^^'^^^r ^ '•■‘feeling roused by the recent 
that had profited by the old bad order of affairs Rebel classes 

aware of all this, and when England, while still unrer hI^ of the people were well 

the Crimean War with Russia (1853-56) became "in vT^^ exhaustion following on 

authorities unduly depleted India of SropeZlZ l t ‘^e home 

seditious agitators, employed by disloyal social leaders fa^ d r'countries, 
when some unthinking militar/authorities blunder^’ d""' ^lad come. So 

greased with animal fat, said to be th!; S cl and pir^^^^^^^^ ^ 

Muhammadan alike, and the forcible conveln o^^ ^indu ani 

dislike of the new order of things quickly burst into Chnstianity. Thereupon the smouldering 
K;orthern India mutinied. Thefe L Leve, ^naZ^r- 
advantage of by malcontents of political standing for th ■ ^ T unlitary mutiny, taken 

convulsions for the time being, memorabt mastcre! 0^ course, violent 


Painted by Prince SoUykoff,] 

the harem carriage of the last of st<de fc 

Bahadur Shah, the last titular Mughal Emuemr . . 
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THE DEFEAT OF TANTIA TOPI BEFORE CAWNPORE. 

Immediately after the massacre, Cawnpore was reoccupied by Sir Henry Havelock and 
made the base of the first reUcf of Lucknow. While the bulk of the British forces were there, 
Qawnpore was besieged by Tantia Topi, the most capable of the mutinous leaders, who was 
finally defeated by .Sir Colin Campbell on December 6, 1857. 


lost and won. Revolted 
Delhi and Lucknow had 
to be besieged and cap¬ 
tured, and a severe follow¬ 
ing up of the scattered 
mutineers was thereafter 
necessary. But it was all 
over in a 5^ear, and in the 
story of India it is his¬ 
torically only an episode 
with far-reaching results. 
The practical effects of it 
were the creation of a 
definite proportion 
between British and Indian 
troops in India, the final 
disappearance of the 
Muhammadan sovereignty, 
the abolition of the Com¬ 
pany's rule, the transfer 
of the government directly 
to the Crown, substituting 
the Secretary of State in 

Council for the Board of Control on taking over the government, and last, but not least, the practical 
demonstration of the uselessness of rebellion against the British nation. The famous Queen’s Proclama¬ 
tion was published on November i, 1858, appointing a Viceroy and containing the principles on which 
Her Majesty propKised to rule her Indian possessions. In it are many words of wisdom, but of them all 
the following have sunk most deeply into the Indian mind : “Firmly relying ourselves on the truth of 
Christianity, and acknowledging with gratitude the solace of religion, we disclaim alike the right and the 

desire to impose our con¬ 
victions on any of our 
subjects.” These words 
expressed the principles 
which guided the policy 
of another great Indian 
ruler, the Muhammadan 
Emperor Akbar, in the 
days of Queen Elizabeth, 
and are strongly reminis¬ 
cent of one of the edicts 
promulgated over two 
thousand years earlier by 
the first great ruler of 
India, the Buddhist 
Emperor AsOka: ''His 
Majesty King Piyadasi 
(AsOka) reverences men 
of all sorts, whether 
ascetics or householders, by 
largesses and other modes 
of showing respect.’' 

After the Mutiny w'as 
quelled. Lord Canning's 


iMf N.'NA AIUH LEAVING LUCKNOW FOR CAWNI'OHE. 


. iiJ N .lA . L 


hib. R.ij'* . Bithur, nuar Cawnporc, though ostensibly ufricud of the English. 
• iff fhr clJef n»'iiterr o. the Mutiny. In April 1857 be paid a treacherous 

. fr ■ ad"hi;- to ;ii Henry Lawrence at Lucknow, sboitly before the outbreak, 
fj ; :n;. leir tu . if. od d pretext of business at Bithur. 









THE VISIT OF NIZAM AFZULU’DDAULA. 1857. 
On the advice of his erreat minister <5alap Tnnn. 
young Nizam of Haidarabad remained true to the Fn i f 
andpaid a ceremonial Wsttothe British Res.denoy in ptof 

Of his loyalty. 



blowing UP THE KASHMIR GATE. DELHi 

The storming of Delhi commenced with an act 
^lendid audacity by a party of six. under Lieutem 
Home and Salkeld, m which the iatter and three oti 

lost their lives. 



-- oiDi'i. Li, 1507 . 

fu ®‘ty and rushed a gun coi 

ding ®<ly«“e unj„ „ tremendous (ire, in whi. 
General Nicholson lost his life. 



AN ATTACK OF GHAZIS. ^UY 6. 1858. 

Rnh“u h Prociaimed Viceroy of 

forces ' ^“‘'ital. Amon^ his 

orces were a number of ghazis, fanatical ‘-death or glorv 

boys”. 



DEFEAT OF TANTIA TOPI, AT JHANSI. 

I'fln. a T'Pt™ of the “Doctrine of 

Eapsc . jomed m the Mutiny with Tautia Topi and ied her 
troops in person, and was kilied in battie at Kotk Sorai 

June 17. 1858. 



VINCE.NT EYRE AT ARIUH. AUGUST 2 1857 

Arrah. diverted his iine of march, and w4 “gLTSaXt 
ilrove the mutineers into the Ganges. 
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time 35 the fiRt Viceroy was wholly taken up in the arduous and most difficult task of pacifvine th^ 
anunoMties it had aroused and reorganizing the whole administration, including that of the arL^I^ 

“h ■'= “= England in JsS oll'l' 

»uhin a month of his tMching it. His successor. Lord Lawrence, is rightly remembered as the’laviour 

of the Panjab during the Mutiny. 
His administration (1864-1869) typi¬ 
cally inaugurated the government of 
India by the Viceroys. It created that 
internal peace ever since maintained 
as the Pax Britannica, and from the 
date that his rule began there has 
been no war anywhere on the soil of 
India, a state of things hitherto un¬ 
known in its long drawn-out history. 
It also carefully followed up the 
policy of the steady consolidation of 
the material and moral well-being of 
the people, which was commenced by 
Lord Canning and has been thought¬ 
fully adhered to by all succeeding 
viceroys. So that although the events 
of the last half-century are far too 
close to us to admit of unbiased 
review at the present time, two points 
of policy may safely be called the 
distinguishing feature of the Rule of 
the Viceroys: the maintenance of 
internal peace, and government aimed 
directly at the promotion of the 
welfare of the people. 

Incidents of lasting importance 
have necessarily arisen, and each 
Viceroy has had some special difficulty, 
political or administrative, to meet as 
the principal preoccupation of his 
brief career. In Lord Lytton's time 
(1876-1880) the Queen of England 
was formally proclaimed Empress of 
India (Kaisar-i-Hind) at a magnificent 
darbar held at Delhi on January i, 
1877. In his time, too, aggressive 
designs on the part of Russian 
politicians on the north-western fron¬ 
tiers again loomed large, and 
brought on war with Afghanistan, 
which followed an uncertain course similar to that ot 1842. owing to party politics at home, 
and was finally settled by his successor, Lord Ripon (1880-1884), by just withdrawing from the 
country. In Lord Dufferin's (1884-1888) day a very narrow escape from war with Russia, owing to 
frontier disputes, ended in a material strengthening of the army and in a large extension of strategic 
frontier railways for defensive purposes. It also brought about the far-reaching measure of the 
organization of the Imperial Service Corps, which gave the Indian aristocracy an opportunity for a 
military career, and through tlie Indian rulers greatly added to the value of the Indian troops. In 
Dufferin's time too. Upper Burma was annexed owing to the dangerous intrigues of its King with foreign 


h'rnm the Indian Section] [The Victoria and Albert Mnseutn 

TUK PLUXDEK OF THE KAISAHHAGII. LUCKNOW 

:rir Colin Campbell, after relieving the garrison at Lucknow in Novembui 
1857, withdrew to the Alambagh. outside the city. In the following March 
when strong enough, ho finally ruptured it. The KaLsarbagh, the residence 
of the deposed Kings of Oudh, was stormed, whereupon the troops got out of 
hand, and the treasure^ f»f Waiid AUShah. the lost king, were plundered anrl 
dfc>troyed 
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European powers. 
The energetic Lord 
Curzon (1898-1905) 

moved in practically 

every branch of the 
administration and 

tightened up the 
whole machinery of 
government; among 
his achievements 

were the Tibet ex¬ 
pedition of 1904,the 
Coronation (Edward 
VII) Darbar at 
Delhi in 1903, the 
partition of Bengal, 
the formation of an 
Imperial Cadet 
Corps, and a great 
forward movement 
in education. Lord 


THE WELL AT CAWNPORE, 1857. 


Henry Havelock, in relief 

prison and their bodies next mTrn '* massacred in their 

neir bodies next morning thrown into the neighbouring well. 


Minto {1905-1910) 
was occupied in 
copingwithsedition 
fomented by the 
discontented among 
the newly formed 
educated classes, 
encouraged by the 
successes of the 
Japanese in their 
war with Russia. 
The discontent was 
largely due to a 
cheap system of 
education which 
turned out youths 
detached from 
the wholesome 
home influences 


that build up sound 

make for the securing ol suitable occupation in after life I nrH h .i- rr, moral character and 

visit to India ol the Kin^-Enspe J «» »<lramatic lull w’.h ihe 

on December 12 . 1911. King George V announced th t ^^^"'^oent coronation darbar”, which he held 

with a number of other adminisfaXe and ^ H along 

the occaston for , remartahle outburst of tJe innate loylltroMhe wTtta ''‘yrlll" 



permission of\ 

COLIX CAMPBELL WITH HAVELOCK AXD OUTRA\r a't i o/.S7a/c /c 

untulL “OU fhef R wa^'reWo^ed ^"Haveb k' 
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paradox of Indian life was illustrated by the Viceroy’s narrow escape from death by a bomb thrown ar 
him as he was entering Delhi in December igi2. Yet once again was revolutionary crime hushed with 
the outbreak of the Great War, when there surged through India, in every class, from prince to peasant 
a wave of allegiance to the Empire and enthusiasm for its cause. By the time that war ended, India 
had sent altogether some 700,000 combatants and 400,000 non-combatants into the field. She had 
added over £150 millions to her public debt, and had been mainly responsible for the conduct of the 
campaign in Mesopotamia, an enterprise which wrung the hearts of our Moslem fellow subjects when 
they found themselves fighting their own co-religionists, the Turks. The assistance given bv India at 
the most critical period of the British nation’s history can never be forgotten. 

Before peace came. Lord Chelmsford had taken office as Viceroy. He arrived to find the enthusiasm 



LORD CANNING DECORATING LOYAL CHIEFS AT CAWNPORE, NOVEMBER 3, 1859. 

During tho Jliitiny, the Sikh chiefs and a number of Rajput and other chiefs in Northern India remained loyal to the 
Englisli, and in pursuance of liis policy of pacification Lord Canning made a tour and rewarded those who had done good geryice. 
The most mnguiliccnt of these ceremoiiios was a Darbar at Cawnporo, when the Rajas of Rewa, Itenaros and Chikari rrere 
publicly houourcil. 

of 1914 on the wane, and the forces of political and social unrest again asserting themselves. At no 
period in the history of the country have influences been at work causing such an upheaval in society 
as has been going on, ever since the Mutiny and especially since Lord Curzon’s regime, under the irresistible 
pressure of an old and highly developed Western civilization upon that of a people saturated with an 
Eastern culture equallj^ old but developed on entirely different lines. The changes brought about in 
this wa}' have affected every phase of the people’s life ; and, however great they may have been, they 
have necessarily tended to be imperceptible and impalpable, but. nevertheless, very real, and they have 
inevitably led to deep-seatrd unrest. Threefold have been its causes. First is the struggle for existence 
among the nuis*^ of impericctly educated youths, for whom there seems to be no place in the slowly 
expanding economic structure of the country, and who fall an easy prey to the organizers of anarchy 
and sciivSeless crime. Second is ihc unhappiness of the old orthodox Hindus at the changes which have 
come from the W’est anti shaken the ancient order oX their social life. And third is the rising political 





\Painted by William Simpson. 


From the Victoria and Albert Mnseum.] 



Prom the Victoria and Albert Museum.] 




THE AKAL BUNGA AT THP rnrni?\T mr^xr Simpson., 
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ambition of the literati, 
tired by their knowledge of 
W estern ways and thought, 
to claim the right of self- 
determination and to 
dream of a unified India, 
governed by her own 
leaders, and marching 
along the path of economic 
progress to prosperity and 
independence. Of this last 
movement the National 
Congress, founded in 1885 
by a group of moderate 
reformers, has been the 
mouthpiece ; though it has 
recently been captured by 
the more extreme section 
of the Nationalists. 

Home rule aspirations 

received a powerful stimulus from the Great War, and from the terms of peace. Indian troops had fought 
Nith alongside of and against European armies. Indian magnates had signed the Treaty of Versailles. 
Whv should India not meet with the same consideration as the nations which that treaty had 


F t\>m ’ 


iriWor»a and Albert Museum. 

THK rU RGA rrJA ON THE UTGLI IN 1882. 

Donri. tbo ItMtcct-ssiblc. i? the Hindu froddcss of destruction, and in her honour is held 
the chief annual festival of the Renfralis in the autumn, lostinR ten days. It corresponds to 
the ten da> * Pasahra of Northern India, which is the "taker-away of sins”, and is the chief 
mdjtarr fi-^tival durin^r which, in former days, campai^s wen* opened. 



^li'IIAIiUAM I'ESTIVAL AT CALCUTTA. IN 1882. 

C M •' li; tcrand.Hons of Muhammad, were both killed in such tragical 

r;.. f III- 'S. ■ thf n.* »ry of their death is still vividly pre.served amon^fst Muhain- 
r -‘I I'd the performance everywhere of a l^assion Play, known as the 

Muh ■ . 1 ' i. Part of the proceedings is a procession of iabuis or taziyas. models of 

thei l< ii ■ - ■ near U. ‘:h<lad. 


emancipated ? It was 
largely a foreboding of this 
sentiment which set the 
British Cabinet devising a 
formula for India’s future. 
The result was the most 
momentous pronounce¬ 
ment since Queen Victoria’s 
proclamation after the 
Mutinv. It was the decision 
to lead India towards the 
goal of responsible govern- 
inent by progressive 
stages, which the British 
Parliament would deter¬ 
mine from time to time. 
The Viceroy and Mr. 
Edwin Montagu, the then 
Secretary of State, held 
a joint inquiry which led 
to the first stage of the 
new constitution being em¬ 
bodied in an Act of 1919- 
The other outstanding 
events of Lord Chelms¬ 
ford’s rule were a serious 
rising in the Panjab, which 
brought Mr. Gandhi into 
the forefront of political 
agitation, and a short war 
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with Afghanistan which followed an aK. r ■ 

_'';th the opening of the doors of pohtiLrCdr^^^ British territory by King Aman-ulla. 

a tivdy. During the British connection there tr bee into 

silently at work ; so that Hinduism to-dav emh Christian origin, which have been 

morthodox ideas from combated from rtWnV ' “'’“'P'”” »' 

as such has little direct effect on the castes of re ^ ^ vigorous orthodoxy. Christian teaching 

pale of orthodox Hinduism it has, in combinaZ rth er^''f' 

esulted no small upheaval from below and a n I ll I 7 ^ore the law, 

ustomar,|y regarded as the lowest. Thus we see f ITe ,al d "I, “ “ “”5 

.he trad,t,onal creed of their fathers towards a ZeZ * ‘ -V '-m 

^ agnosticism ; a growing demand by the “Untouch- 



f'ainM by Louis DrsnngesA 

lord ROBERTS AT THE ZA.MBIKaK KOTVL ON THP Man of the mZiage 

'bro,i,b the reached Ka.'id.^a,. hacn^thte day“ 

-- political representation : 

.0 the ideals and practice o, a^rerZudnis I e a .“.Zr ^ 

P-rdah (seclusion of women, areltg sZerZiro^ V'” f«.ers o" Hw 

seen outside their own doors have flung themselves into sZ^t been 

ru e scheme of boycott. a4gitation is growing against child ma “a ''ome- 

turning, by all tbe provinctal legliZ, —P<u«. after „ZZit 

nto all this whirlwind of emotion and excitement I „r I u i 

royalty m .par. His tenure ol bhree was a co.tti:: iXgle aZTZ,'*" T '-«■ 

.sie against the forces of disorder marshalled 
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by the Concnr- party and placed generally under the direction of Mr. Gandhi, an ascetic whose character 
and metli.xis exercise an enormous influence over the credulous masses. The whole energy of the 
extreme Nationalists w.as consecrated to discovering means—whether called non-cooperation, civil dis- 
'boxhence. Uivcott. soul-force, or by any other name—by which the Government of the country could be 
discredited and crippled. Disastrous though often were the consequences of the movement, it was 
countered with infinite patience both by Lord Reading and by Lord Irwin who followed him in 1926. 
It had penetrated, however, among the common people and produced an atmosphere of lawlessness and 
unsettlement such as India had never formerly known under the British Crown. It had also succeeded 
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THK NI/CA.M OF HAIDAHAHAO PAVINO HO.MAflE AT THE DELHI DAflDAK 1911 

Kinsc Oeonft* V anti Queen Mary of England were crowned Emperor and Empress of India in full darbnr (court) at Delhi in 
1911. During the ceremonies the rulers of the Native States in succession paid them public hoina.ge, led by the senior chief, the 
SiTAin of Haidantbnd, in whose dominion arc thirteen million inhabitants 


in f-f)nveyin‘4 the mistaken impression to tlie world at lari^e that India has suddenly become a great and 
'inite^l nation struggling for freedom. 

During the last few years, in common with the other agricultural countries of the world, India has 
tfferefl severeK^ from the universal fall in prices, and both her Government and her people have had to 


:^ce gn;ve hardship. But. as a result of the internal turmoil just described, the focus of interest has 
':-=-en aim-.t exclusively political. In 1930 a Royal Commission, which had been at work under the 
orf-cidencx- of Sir John Simon for two years before, reported on the next step to be taken, in pursuance 
A she policy of 1019, towards self-government. The proposals were curtly repudiated by the Congress 
oartv. whij rt^fused any lot or part in a Round-table Conference which His Majesty's Government 

1 for the end of the year, to consider, in free consultation, the whole situation. At an adjourned 
is wuc. held in :he autumn of 1931. Mr. Gandhi was persuaded by Lord Irwin to attend ; but 
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THK ROUND TAIJLE lONFEREXCE 1931 

Mr Gandlii. the Indian Nationalist loader, attended the adjourned Round Table Conference at St. Jameses Palace in September 1931 
The picture shows a meeting:of the Federal Structure Comniittco with T^ord Sankey in the chair. 
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D-:M()V .TRATORS IN CALCUTTA, 1931. 
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xtreiuist^ have often led them into conhict with the ' ^..qc6 

.nance exercised !)>’ the authorities. The riots in Calcutta on n e 
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< MR. GAXDHI 

Leader of Indian Congress Party, a 
fanatical adherent of the Xationalist 

cause. 


his presence did nothing to abate 
the cleavage between Hindus and 
Moslems which had threatened 
the conference with failure, and 
he added no iota of constructive 
wsdom to its deliberations. 
Indeed, on his return to India 
he called for a renewal of the 
civil disobedience campaign, ex¬ 
actly as if nothing whatever had 
been done to conciliate Indian 
Opinion; and his intransigence left 
the new Viceroy, Lord VVillingdon, 
with no option but to put him in 
confinement and to proscribe the 
whole activities of the National 
Congress. The third and closing 
session of the Round-table Con¬ 
ference in thu winter of 1932 


LORD SA.VKEY 

Presided over the Round Table Con 
fei-ence in London attended by Mr 
Gandhi and other Indian leaders. 


paved the way for a complete cn*u umcr muian leaaers. 

Tvirto »'witi 

.n T " »' “K-eovernmen 

into harmony is through a central federal ™ ’’ “r V’ P^vincial interest: 

1 his IS the immediate advance 
which the new constitution will 
inaugurate, and while the central 
federal organ is slowly evolving 
the provinces will provide an 
ample field of trial and experience 
for India's best brains in the 
coming generation. 

India is thus on the threshold 
of a new era in her ancient and 
troubled story. We have ob¬ 
served how. long before the dawn 
of history, she was the scene of a 
great and advanced civilization. 

W'e have seen how she was 
invaded by branches of the Aryan 
stock, which gradually penetrated 

to the ocean and were slowly 
lord irwix u u j , ^ 

... absorbed among the older in- 

Vieeroy 1926-31,pursuedapatientand haRit-onfc s.-Ub u: A ■ .l 

conciliatory policy in his dealings with n^bdants, With Hinduism as the 

Indian extremists. chief fruit of the amalgam. We 


SIR JOH.V SIMO.N 

Chairman ol the Royal Co.umissfon 
which after two years’ invc.stigatioa 
presented its report in 193o 
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THE BOYCOTT ON FOREIGN ( LOTH. 


One of the inea^iin> adopted by the Indian Nationalists was a 
boycott on forci^ cloth. A 
w-«-carried thronffh the strct^ts incffii?y amid the jet*rsof the populace. 

different footing 
from the work of 
any of the earlier 
empires ; but per¬ 
haps the historian of 
the future will des¬ 
cribe as its finest 
achievement that it 
has planted in the 
Indian mind the 
ambition of self- 
government ; that it 
has provided the 
m a h i n e r >• for 
realizing that am¬ 
bition ; and that it 
has left a model 
V. hicli sliould enable 
India, when once 

she ! t r m e a 

nati dv t.< step in- 
tfi the front rank 
of thr i/reat nations 
of the world. 


then witnessed century upon century of 
dynastic struggle, with splendid empires 
arising out of the welter and falling back 
into it ; with powerful upstarts establishing 
kingdoms ever shifting in their personnel 
and their boundaries ; with the fury of war 
periodically devastating vast areas and 
defenceless peoples. 

Synchronous with these alternations of 
greatness and chaos, we have seen the 
unhurrying evolution of the complex philo¬ 
sophy and ritual of Hindu life ; the rise and 
decay of Buddhism ; the epic masterpieces 
of Hindu literature ; and the crystallization 
of social forms and practices on lines widely 
divergent from those of the West. Then 
about a thousand years ago, came the 
sword of Islam; and through centuries of 
agony and rapine we watched it culminate 
in the might\' Mughal Empire. Yet, as 
though as a symbol of the ephemeral nature 
of all earthly splendour, in fullness ol 
time this also tottered to its fall, and after 
another period of strife and anarchy there were 
laid the first frail foundations of the British 
power. What that power as it grew and ex¬ 
tended did for India stands on an entirely 



AN ELEPHANT BATTLE. 


Elephant hf^btn are still atagred in the grounds of tbeMaharana’s Palace at Udaipur. The elephants 
are held by chains and parted by a barrier. The fight lasts for about an hour. The exhausted beasts 
arc then parted and chained up safely. 


dealer who sold foreign cloth in Karachi 
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from which otherthe^aSnt StT' as centres of civilization, 

civilization have already been described from th •"sP'ration. The successive stages of Egyptian 

;:rc‘ co" 
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A RAHYLOXIAN bate PLAXTATIOX. K.C.^{.G. 

of the the <iate formed one of the chief source. 

ana i. .ooa r,.rn..ea a j 

civi.iza.ion oi^yp. ..el.y ie^Ced a,on, i." Z I ^ ;':'eIJ»': "“i;" 'T 

confronted with a plurality of racial anH mltnroi ^ ®^°ylonia, on the other hand, we are 

»mplex growth of Babylonian civilization, I. JT i^' 'te Mwry trnw“ddetT '» 'j" 

beyond th. palalthic sli;; T * "f 

were living in the period called chaicolithic the aee of tra f t c settlements there. For they 

tools 0, din. and of obsidian were still nsed alongLe of cop^ ^rcr:. IS S St 







